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, . .  booksellers  and  publishers  can  reach  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Chicago’s  biggest,  most  responsive  audience  of 
book  buyers. 

In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  72%  of  aU  book  buying 
families  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  54%  read  the 
Daily  Tribune. 

Dollar  for  dollar  of  your  advertising  budget,  the 
Tribune  will  deliver  more  sales  for  you  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  second-largest  market. 

MORE  READERS... MORE  ADVERTISING... MORE  RESULTS- 

Itiolh'tHin&Gels'Bn  fnChica^! 
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straight  operation 
or,  running  collect. 


straight  operaiion 
or,  running  collect, 


Daddy  carries  the 

doll  for  the  nation's 

first  young  lady. 

The  scene  of  this 
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exclusive  shot: 

tl'M 

Washington's 

Holy  Trinity  Church. 
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The  cameraman: 
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UPl's  Jim  Atherton. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 

5-16— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia 
New  York. 

9-10 — California  Press  Association.  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 


JANUARY— 1961 

5-6— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

7- 8 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association.  Mobile. 

8- 10 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Shar*. 

ton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8-10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Balmoat 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8- 11 — Texas  Newspaper  Seminar  on  "Business  News",  University  of  Texas, 

School  of  Journalism,  Austin. 

9- 20— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

1 1—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Laopaib 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

12— 14— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13 —  Arizona  Associated  Press  Association,  Tucson. 

15-18— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewatar  Baacli 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

19- 21 — Wyoming  AP  Association,  Cheyenne. 

20- 21— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

20- 21— Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23— Texas  APME,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

22- 25— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Lexlnqton 
Ky. 

23- Fob.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  Uni- 


finds  solid  buying  power. 

There  is  one  best  way  to  drive  home  a 
sales  message  to  the  readers  of  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  That  is, 
to  tell  them  your  story  in  the  columns  of 
their  favorite  daily  newspaper. 

Retailers  tell  us  they  know  through 
experience  that  MONITOR  readers  make 
a  regular  practice  of  asking  for  MONITOR- 
advertised  merchandise  by  brand  name. 

Your  business  will  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  a  program  of  advertising  in 
the  MONITOR.  Without  obligation  on  your 
part,  we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed 
proposal  of  MONITOR  advertising  custom- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your  product 
or  service.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


5-7 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

9-11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

ID — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

13-24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y. 

16-18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radlsson,  Minneapolis. 

16- 18 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

17- 19 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Mechanical  conference.  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

24- 25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carollnss, 

Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C.  I 

26- 28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parle' 
House,  Boston. 


MARCH 

5-7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Adolphus 
Dallas,  Tex. 

5- 8— Science  Writers  seminar  (New  York  University),  Gould  House,  Ardsey- 

on-Hudson. 

6- 17— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

19-20 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohi 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Executives  Association,  Leopard 
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Lead  sentences  in  Joe  Green’s  feature  story  in  the  Cincinnab 
Enquirer  about  that  newspaper’s  columnist  for  20  vean 
and  chief  editorial  writer  for  15  years: 

“Many  who  have  never  actually  met  Ollie  M.  Jamc" — and  who 
wouldn’t  recognize  him  on  the  street— speak  of  him  as  an  intimate 
friend. 

“The  reason  is  simple.  Ollie’s  column,  ’Irmocent  Bystander’ 
has  implanted  his  persoiuility  in  the  households  of  many  thousand! 
of  Greater  (jnciimatians. 

“  ‘Innocent  Bystander,’  which  seldom  raises  a  voice  in  anger 
or  controversy,  reflects  the  image  of  a  light-hearted,  whimsical 
man  who  finds  humor  in  the  commonplace.  It  dwells  candidly  oa 
the  earthy,  provides  a  forum  of  sorts  and  borders  mischievoosh 
on  the  risque  at  times.  It  deals  generously  with  the  ducks,  chickens, 
frogs  and  other  inhabitants  of  ‘Bullfrog  Holler,’  Ollie’s  'buttermilk 
oasis’  on  the  Dixie  Highway  in  Lookout  Heights,  Ky. 

“But  there  are  lesser  known  facets  of  Ollie’s  ability  and  pe^ 
sonality.  He  writes  perceptively  on  tbe  array  of  subjects  discussed 
in  the  newspaper’s  editorial  columns  and  has  been  its  chief  editorial 
writer  for  15  years,  a  position  demanding  an  erudition  scarcely 
suspMted  of  Ollie  by  a  majority  of  his  fans. 

‘‘There  is  still  another  Ollie  who  may  be  found  in  his  basement 
electronics  and  woodworking  shops,  hair  full  of  sawdust  and  hamb 
begrimed  by  grease  or  cement.’’ 

Ollie  James,  described  in  the  headline  as  “incomparable,  in¬ 
corrigible,  incurable,”  named  for  an  uncle  who  was  a  leader 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  built  a  125-foot  aerial  on  his 
house  for  long-distance  radio-TV  and  constructed  two  ponds 
in  his  sideyard  as  new  homes  for  displaced  bullfrogs  when  a 
superhighway  filled  a  nearby  swamp  two  years  ago.  The  big. 
kindly  guy  (six  feet,  three-and-one-half  inches)  goes  to  work 
at  his  office  at  midnight,  writes  seven  columns  a  week,  reams 
of  editorials  and  finds  time  to  speak  in  many  cities.  He  spends 
his  vacation  in  his  cluttered  basement  working  on  a  radio  to 
end  all  radios  with  “more  tubes  than  an  electric  brain.” 

Ollie  James  has  an  electric  brain  and  an  electric  |>ersonalitv 
of  his  own  without  building  one  of  metal. 

—A  few  minutes  before  midnight  on  electiem  night,  Hugh 
I  Russell  Fraser  wrote  an  open  letter  to  President-Elect  Kennedy 
for  his  “As  I  See  It”  column  in  the  San  Franchco  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  Netes  and  he  believes  it’s  probably  the  first  such  letter  to 
the  new  President-to-be  to  appear  in  any  newspaper.  He’s  author 
of  “Democracy  In  The  Making.’’ 

j  — Jack  Stringer  is  stringer  for  E&P  in  Corpus  Christ!. 

I  Texas.  .  .  .  CleveUind  Plain  Dealer  editorial  artist  Vincent 
Matteucci,  quiet  and  small,  officiates  at  big  wrestling  matches 
1  at  nights  and  sometimes  is  hit  by  hurled  tomatoes  or  goes  down 
;  to  the  mat  under  the  tonnage  of  the  toppling  hulk  of  a  prol 
wrestler.  .  .  .  Edward  Anthony,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  seeks 
:  anecdotes,  letters,  pictures  and  recollections  in  almost  an\ 
category  about  Don  Marquis  for  a  biography  he’s  writing  for 
Doubleday.  Mr.  Anthony  has  travelled  all  over  the  countr\ 
in  quest  of  material  about  the  newspaperman  and  author  of 
the  archy  and  mehitabel  stories.  He  visited  Atlanta  to  see  Julian 
La  Rose  Harris,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editor  (1925)  to  dis 
cuss  the  days  when  his  distinguished  father,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  left  the  Atlanta  Constitution  to  start  Uncle  Remas^^ 
Magazine,  Julian  Harris  was  general  manager  and  Don  Marquis 
left  the  Atlanta  Journal  to  become  associate  editor. 

—Managing  Editor  George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  writes:  “Al 
collector’s  item  was  making  the  rounds  at  APME  in  Williamsk^ 
—a  Nov.  9  front  page  from  the  Camarillo  (Calif.)  Newt, 
how  local  news  is  important,  too.  Hie  banner  line :  ‘Kenae^! 
Wins;  Constable  Race  Qose.’  The  lead  paragraph:  ‘Senator  Joksj 
!  Kennedy  won  the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  Tuesday,  but  the  too 
I  stable  race  in  the  Second  Si^rvisional  District  remained  in  doaa 


I  New  York  Journal- American  banner  line  Nov.  25 :  “Jack  Jr.,  Jackk 
'  Jack  ‘Fine’.’* 
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The  men  who  decide  where, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


IKE  WALL  STREET  JOnWAL 


WASHINGTON.  O.C 
CHICOPEE  FAIXS,  MASS. 


SAN  FRANQSCO 


Want  more  industry 
for  your  city? 
Remember— 


Dear  Editor: 


We  ve  got  a  System 


. . .  but  no  Systems 


The  correct  name  is 


ftrPM  SYSTEM,  INC. 


MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
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From  a  flat  rate  to  a  200,000  lines  volume 
structure  and  from  no  frequency  to  a  full 
frequency  rate  structure  using  the  CID  dis¬ 
counts —  we  are  sure  this  progressive  action 
will  be  pleasing  to  national  advertisers  and 
encourage  their  greater  use  of  newspaper 
advertising. 


70  daily  newspapers  reaching  16,655,800  fam¬ 
ilies  from  coast  to  coast  now  offer  General 
Advertisers  bulk  and/or  frequency  rates.  By 
working  together  in  1961  and  1962  good  re¬ 
sults  will  be  secured.  Ready  in  Harrisburg — 
increased  sales,  decreased  costs  with  a  greater 
use  in  your  newspaper  advertising. 


DAILY  — 117,575 
SUNDAY  — 157,167 


Repi 


id  Notionolly  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

Johnson ’s  Pledge 

VEN  if  President-elect  Kennedy  “will  not  make  any  ridiculous 
promise  to  conduct  all  governmental  affairs  in  a  goldfish  howl,” 
according  to  Vice-President-elect  Johnson,  it  is  encouraging  to  hear 
from  this  same  source  that  “secrecy  will  not  he  invoked  to  cover  up 
embarrassing  human  errors  and  painful  facts.” 

No  one,  least  of  all  newspaper  editors,  expect  all  government  af¬ 
fairs  to  he  conducted  in  a  goldfish  howl.  But  they  do  expect  prac¬ 
tically  all  non-military  and  non-security  affairs  to  he  conducted  in 
the  opien  and  available  for  public  inspection.  In  spite  of  lip  service 
by  high  officials  to  the  principles  of  freedom  of  information  in  the 
past,  the  problem  has  always  been  to  make  sure  that  the  lower 
echelons  of  government  do  not  act  on  dieir  own  in  using  secrecy  to 
cover  up  their  own  bureaucratic  errors. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  “Senator  Kennedy  intends  to  establish  an  effective 
governmental  machinery  to  supjxirt  the  public’s  right  to  know.”  We 
hope  that  is  correct.  Only  in  that  way  can  the  government  itself  fight 
unnecessary  and  unwarrantetl  secrecy  which  has  a  tendency  to  feed 
upon  itself  in  every  administration.  We  need  a  “watchdog”  of  the 
fieople’s  right  to  know  inside  of  government  to  work  with  the  press 
and  for  the  people  in  this  respect. 


Recruiting  Success 

^  I  ^HE  newspaper  recruiting  program — we  should  say  “programs” — 
is  paying  off,  according  to  preliminary  reports,  although  it  is  just 
beginning  to  get  into  high  gear. 

The  report  of  the  /Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Recruitment  says  enrollments  in  the  nation’s  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  have  had  a  slight  increase  after  remaining 
static  for  several  years. 

Furthermore,  at  least  a  third  of  the  schools  and  departments  answer¬ 
ing  a  questionnaire  indicated  increased  inquiries  from  high  school 
students  about  enrolling. 

In  the  last  week  E&P  has  had  two  inquiries  from  noii-journalism 
students  about  getting  into  newspaper  work. 

With  about  three  job  offers  reported  for  every  journalism  school 
senior  there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  It  is  going  to  take  time  but  we 
feel  confident  that  the  combined  efforts  of  newspapers  and  their  as¬ 
sociations  in  this  direction,  coupled  with  the  “newspaper  in  the 
classroom”  project,  can  only  result  in  ultimate  success. 


Does  Advertising  Pay? 

'C'.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  now  the  fourth  largest  retail-merchandise 
organization  in  the  country,  was  a  stranger  to  advertising  a  few- 
short  years  ago.  One  store  in  1879  has  been  parleyed  into  1700  stores 
with  sales  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  almost  without  advertising.  It 
was  believed  to  be  unique. 

In  1958,  however,  after  much  research  and  testing,  Woolworth’s 
embarked  on  a  rather  ambitious  newspaper  advertising  program. 
During  1959  the  amount  of  newspaper  linage  was  doubled.  According 
to  the  company  president,  “the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 
we  expect  to  use  between  27  and  30  million  lines  this  year.” 

Does  newspaper  advertising  pay?  Ask  Woolworth’sl 


Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hoU 
(m  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  alto 
called,  and  ha»t  profested  a  good  pro¬ 
fession  before  many  witnesses.~l  Tim¬ 
othy,  VI;  12. 

Editor  &  Publithtr 

(B  THE  FOURTH  BTATt 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisen' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon, 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estata, 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Juna  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Waller;  Featurai, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advartisiaf 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  aad 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librariaa, 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  OfRces — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative; 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 
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Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldg.  80 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit;  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Press 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angelos:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Cor^ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave, 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.  Dunkirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  U 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchlngton,  Kent,  England. 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  74o.  PrimiW 
Mansions,  Prince  of  Wales  Dr.,  London, 
S.W.  II,  MACauley  7773. 
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Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent, 
48  Avenue  do  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine). 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
Member  Associated  Business  Publications  a 
averaKe  net  i>aid  June  SO,  1960—20,947,  Renaeea 
to  October  SI,  1969  76.99%. 
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Kennedy  arrived  at  the  Johnson  ranch 
a  few  hours  after  the  opening:  of  the  door 
season  in  Texas.  —  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader. 

• 

The  high  .school  Junior  class  members 
are  busy  working  on  the  class  play, 
"Ready  Made  Family,”  which  they  plan 
to  produce  in  the  near  future.  —  St. 
Paul  (Neb.)  Phonograph. 

• 

And  the  other  item  is  that  he  would 
like  to  be  married  again  (he  was  recently 
windowed)  and  produce  a  male  heir.  — 
Saa  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

He  reportedly  disrupted  shooting  many 
times  by  appearing  on  the  set  under  the 
affluence  of  alkohol.  —  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Flash. 

• 

The  company  wras  organized  to  handle 
marketing  of  a  new  line  of  flavored  soft 
dnnks. — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Hot  Slug  for  A  Story 

By  Jim  Bishop 

King  Features  Syndicate 


It  was  a  hot  summer  morning  and  the 
trucks  rolled  weakly  over  the  cobbles  of 
Varick  Street  A  pushcart  peddler  with 
sweat  on  his  chin  tried  to  sell  two-cent 
ices  in  front  of  The  Evening  Graphic  but 
there  was  no  one  on  the  street.  The  city 
dozed  and  the  spires  shimmered.  In  the 
side  streets,  hydrants  spun  silver  sequins 
against  the  pale  skin  of  tenement  house 
youngsters. 

Two  fans  buzzed  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Graphic.  They  couldn’t 
keep  themselves  cool.  There  was  a  shaded 
lamp  over  the  city  desk  and  Bill  Plummer 
sheaved  the  galleys  in  his  big  bony  hand 
and  took  them  into  the  office  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  walked  like  an  old  man 
before  he  was  old — head  low,  shoulders 
hunched,  big  feet  barely  off  the  floor. 

Plummer  was  a  competent  city  editor 
who  worked  in  growls.  He  went  to  the 
back  of  the  building  and  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  office.  A  voice  said:  “(Zome 
in.”  Plummer  went  inside  to  the  desk  set 
diagonally  across  the  back  window.  He 
set  the  sheaf  on  the  desk  blotter.  “It’s 
pretty  quiet,”  he  said. 

Emile  Cauvreau  picked  up  the  sheaf 
and  ran  through  the  lead  paragraphs. 
Daddy  Browning  had  left  Atlantic  (iity. 
President  Hoover  opened  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Congress.  The  Detroit  Purple  Gang 
was  trying  to  move  into  New  York.  Mayor 
James  Walker  was  planning  a  trip  to 
Europe.  Ruth  Snyder  made  a  new  appeal 
for  executive  clemency. 

A  dull  day.  The  Graphic  couldn’t  stand 
a  dull  day.  It  lived  in  a  shriek.  The  news 
had  to  be  more  exciting  than  this.  Gauv- 
reau  went  through  the  galleys  again.  His 
front  page  had  been  living  on  120  point 
caps  and  144  point  wooden  type  so  long 
that  anything  less  would  read  like  an 
apologetic  whisper. 

Mr.  Gauvreau  was  a  little  man  with  a 
limp.  He  had  black  hair  with  a  loose  fore¬ 
lock  and  a  semi-permanent  impish  grin. 
He  had,  at  one  time,  been  the  staidest  of 
editors  on  the  staidest  of  newspapers — 
the  Hartford  Courant.  Now,  he  and  Mr. 
Phillip  Payne  of  the  Daily  Mirror  were 
fighting  for  top  ranking  as  the  fathers  of 
tabloid  journalism.  The  difference  between 
them  was  that  Payne  played  the  sensa¬ 
tional  game  as  though  his  life  would  be 
forfeit  if  he  lost — (in  time,  he  was  proved 
to  be  right) — ^whereas  Gauvreau  played  it 
in  the  manner  of  an  intellectual  shooting 
craps  in  an  Eiast  Side  alley  to  prove  that 
the  laws  of  probability  are  sheer  nonsense. 

“We  have  to  do  better  than  this,”  said 
Gauvreau.  Plummer  stood  leaning  on  the 
outside  of  the  desk.  He  shrugged.  Gauv¬ 
reau  swung  his  swivel  chair  so  that  he 
faced  the  back  window.  The  sun  came 
through  the  Are  escape  steps  and  made 


(Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  Byline 
Magazine  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters 
Association  of  New  York  City.) 


cool  dark  bars  on  the  pane. 

“Can  you  think  of  anything?”  Gauvreau 
said.  Plummer  deepened  his  normal  frown. 
“Campbell  says  the  Detroit  Purple  Gang 
is  moving  into  New  York.  We  can  get  a 
district  man  to  have  the  police  commis¬ 
sioner  declare  war  on  them.”  Gauvreau 
shook  his  head  slowly. 

“The  commissioner  couldn’t  declare  war 
on  his  wife,”  he  said  softly.  “The  Dutch¬ 
man  is  running  beer  all  over  town.  That 
crazy  Legs  Diamond  is  looking  for  trouble 
with  Big  Frenchy  and  Dwney  and  the  com¬ 
missioner  doesn’t  lift  a  Anger.  No,  Bill.  We 
have  to  do  better  than  that.” 

The  city  editor  and  the  managing  editor 
lapsed  into  the  silence  of  high-speed 
thought.  Plummer  turned  the  galleys 
around  .so  that  he  could  read  them  and  he 
Altered  them  through  his  hands  slowly, 
trying  to  get  an  idea. 

Gauvreau  chuckled.  “I’ve  got  it,”  he 
said.  “Send  Meff  in  here.”  Plummer  took 
his  galleys  and  left,  closing  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  looked  along  the  desks  of 
the  rewrite  battery  and  beckoned  to  Arthur 
Mefford.  “The  boss  wants  to  see  you”  he 
said. 

Mefford  had  his  jacket  on  the  back  of 
his  chair.  He  reached  for  it,  and  changed 
his  mind.  Instead,  he  opened  his  shirt 
collar  a  little  more  and  pulled  the  knot 
of  the  tie  down  onto  his  chest.  Mefford 
was  a  good  all-aroimd  reporter.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  game.  It  was  his  life  and  it 
eased  the  tensions  which  kept  his  soul 
strung  too  tight. 

He  walked  into  Gauvreau’s  office  with 
the  ease  of  a  fellow  conspirator.  His  thin 
dark  hair  glistened  with  perspiration. 
Gauvreau  opened  the  bottom  drawer  of 
his  desk.  He  wore  a  small  grin. 

“Arthur,”  he  said,  reaching  down, 
“you  were  in  the  war.”  Mefford  nodded. 
“You  handled  a  gim?”  he  asked,  putting 
one  on  his  desk  blotter.  Arthur  Mefford 
straightened  up  from  his  leaning  positimi. 

“Sure,”  he  said.  “Many  times.”  Gauv¬ 
reau  looked  along  the  back  of  the  Smith 
&  Wesson.  It  was  loaded.  He  pushed  it 
across  the  blotter  toward  the  reporter. 

“You  got  a  good  eye?”  Mefford  swal¬ 
lowed.  “I  think  so,”  he  said.  “What’s  on 
your  mind?”  The  managing  editor  pointed 
to  his  back  window. 

“Meff,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  and  out  the  back  way  and  up  that 
Are  escape.  When  you  get  outside  my  win¬ 
dow  here.  Are  a  shot  diagonally  upward, 
so  that  you  hit  the  ceiling.” 

Mefford  shook  his  head,  more  in  sorrow 
than  insubordination.  “I  could  get  locked 
up  for  a  trick  like  that,”  he  said.  Gauvreau 
arose.  He  limped  around  the  comers  of 
the  desk  to  lay  a  friendly  hand  on  Mef- 
ford’s  shoulder. 

“No  one  is  going  to  arrest  you,”  he  said. 
“I’m  behind  you,  Arthur.  Just  do  as  I 
say.”  ’ 

The  reporter  appeared  to  be  reluctant. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Presidential  Press  Parley 
Changes  Advocated  in  Memo 

Brookings  Report  Would  Limit 
Reporters’  Question  Freedom 

Bv  Warren  Zimmermann 


Washington 

A  secret  memorandum  pre¬ 
pared  for  President-elect  John 
F.  Kennedy  by  an  independent 
research  proup  has  vigorously 
attacked  presidential  press  con¬ 
ferences  as  now  conducted.  It 
has  proposed  changes  which 
would  sharply  reduce  the  re¬ 
porters’  fre^om  to  question  the 
President. 

The  memorandum  is  part  of 
a  series  of  confidential  position 
papers  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  transferring  presiden¬ 
tial  authority.  The  series  is 
sponsored  by  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution,  a  non-partisan  Wash¬ 
ington  organization  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  research  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  economics. 

It  is  understood  that  the  press 
conference  paper  was  written 
by  a  former  newspaperman  who 
is  now  in  the  academic  world. 

Indirect  Quotation 

The  Brookings  study  recom¬ 
mends: 

(1)  A  partial  return  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s 
policy  of  allowing  only  indirect 
quotation  at  presidential  press 
conferences.  This  restriction,  if 
prescribed  for  all  conferences, 
would  eliminate  direct  television 
and  radio  coverage. 

(2)  A  return  to  the  pre- 
Roosevelt  practice  of  requiring 
written  questions,  submitted 
either  before  or  during  the  con¬ 
ference.  This  restriction  could 
be  applied  only  to  matters  deal¬ 
ing  with  foreign  policy  or  na¬ 
tional  security,  the  report  says. 

(3)  A  restriction  of  large 
conferences  to  specific  subjects 
prewribed  in  advance,  and  the 
institution  of  small  conferences 

I  —  with  a  limited  number  of 
I  newsmen  —  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  comments  would  not  be 
for  quotation  or  attribution. 

(4)  A  tight  presidential  con¬ 
trol  over  the  content  and  fre¬ 


quency  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  cabinet  chiefs  and  the 
press. 

Peril  of  Blunder 

The  confidential  report  ex¬ 
presses  opposition  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  press  conference 
since  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion.  The  changed  rules  and  pro¬ 
cedures  since  that  time,  it  says, 
“have  tended  to  increase  the 
peril  of  the  inadvertent  blunder, 
to  decrease  the  President’s  con¬ 
trol  over  what  he  chooses  to 
comment  on,  and  to  limit  his 
freedom  in  speaking  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  informadly  through  the 
press.’’ 

The  report  points  out  that  the 
modem  press  conference  began 
under  Roosevelt  as  a  prerogative 
of  the  President.  It  contends 
that  the  press  has  no  vested 
right  at  all  to  prescribe  what 
form  the  conference  should  take, 
saying : 

“It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  President’s 
press  conference  is  hia  instru¬ 
mentality,  one  which  he  should 
shape  and  use  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities. 
Pressure  will  constantly  be  ex¬ 
erted  on  him  and  his  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  accede  to  media  de¬ 
mands  which  reduce  his  con¬ 
trol  even  further  than  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Area  of  Responsibility 

“To  many  reporters,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  press  conference  has  be¬ 
come  an  exercise  in  gamesman¬ 
ship  and  the  President  is  made 
to  look  like  a  coward  or  a  dunce 
if,  by  silence  or  evasion,  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  join  in  the  game  on 
the  press’s  own  terms.  In  con¬ 
sidering  his  plans  for  news  con¬ 
ferences,  the  President  is  under 
no  compulsion  to  grant  the  press 
any  more  privilege  than  any 
other  interest  group. 

“The  times  are  serious  and 


there  is  no  reason  why  the  Pres¬ 
ident  must  abdicate  to  the  press 
his  powers  in  this  area  of  his 
responsibility.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  in  question  here, 
although  it  will  probably  be  in¬ 
voked  whatever  alteration  in 
present  press  practices  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  make.  The  real  issue 
is  the  national  interest  and  how 
it  may  best  be  served.’’ 

The  Brookings  study  proposes 
a  return  to  the  indirect  quota¬ 
tion  requirement  “for  some  con¬ 
ferences  or  for  some  questions’’ 
as  a  means  of  allowing  the 
President  to  make  his  points 
more  sharply  while  at  the  same 
time  lessening  the  chances  of 
damaging  his  relationship  with 
Congress. 

“Some  members  of  the  press,” 
it  charges,  “by  the  nature  of 
their  questions,  make  a  special 
effort  to  stimulate  and  drama¬ 
tize  differences  between  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  —  one  that  is  not  consonant 
with  the  President’s  own  objec¬ 
tives  —  is  more  easily  realized 
by  their  freedom  to  use  the 
President’s  own  words.” 

The  policy  of  allowing  direct 
quotation  was  instituted  by 
James  C.  Hagerty,  President 
Eisenhower’s  press  secretary,  in 
1955,  the  year  that  television 
and  newsreel  cameras  were  first 
allowed  to  film  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Mr.  Hagerty  has  never 
allowed  live  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  coverage,  however,  and  still 
reserves  the  right  —  although 
he  never  uses  it  —  to  alter  the 
official  transcript. 

The  Brookings  study  advo¬ 
cates  a  drastic  narrowing  of  the 
press’s  broad  latitude  in  ques- 
Uoning  the  President  about  for¬ 
eign  policy  or  national  security 
matters.  It  suggests  that  writ¬ 
ten  questions  on  these  subjects 
be  turned  in  either  before  the 
conference  or  during  it,  as  is 
the  practise  at  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Control  Comments 

While  leaving  open  political 
and  domestic  questions,  such  a 
rule  would  “give  the  President 
valuable  power  to  control  the 
content  of  his  comments  on  the 
subjects  of  greatest  delicacy,” 


the  study  says.  It  adds  that  “thir 
additional  time  given  for  care^ 
ful  preparation  might  allow: 
considerably  more  of  real  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  put  into  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarlw  than  at  present. 

“Thus  the  increase  in  ‘solid 
news’  might  counterbalance  the 
predictable  dissatisfaction  of  the 
press  corps  at  any  abridgement 
of  their  freedom  to  put  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  spot.” 

Even  apart  from  security 
questions,  the  Brookings  paper 
recommends  that  the  President 
“escape,  at  least  occasionally, 
from  the  present  strait  jacket  of 
the  large,  fully  televised,  and 
quotable  press  conference,  with 
no  advance  warning  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  received. 

“The  highly  public  setting 
puts  the  President  under  heavy 
pressure  to  attempt  some  sort 
of  answer,  however  g^eneral  or 
evasive,  to  almost  every  ques¬ 
tion.  The  openness  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  despite  the  Press  Secre¬ 
tary’s  editing  rights,  still  ex¬ 
poses  the  President  to  great 
danger  from  inadvertent  errors 
of  phraseology  or  thoughtless 
candor,  and  awareness  of  this 
tends  to  drive  him  toward  color¬ 
less  responses  that  neither  eluci¬ 
date  the  subject  nor  dramatize 
his  leadership.” 

Ahenuitive  Arrangement 

The  report  offers  suggestions 
in  two  directions.  “There  might, 
for  example,  be  an  occasional 
wide-open  conference,  perhaps 
with  live  radio  and  television, 
perhaps  longer  than  the  usual 
half-hour,  but  restricted  to  spe¬ 
cific  subjects  indicated  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

“At  the  same  time,  it  mi^t 
be  possible  to  hold  more  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  with  a  small¬ 
er  group  in  which  the  President 
could  speak  with  considerable 
freedom  under  ‘not  for  attribu¬ 
tion’  or  ‘third  person’  rules.” 

President  Eisenhower’s  press 
conferences  are  limited  only  by 
the  230-seat  capacity  of  the 
room  in  which  they  are  held. 
Getting  accredited  to  them  is  a 
simple  formality  for  a  member 
of  the  working  press. 

In  its  recommendation  that 
the  President  exercise  a  tight 
control  over  the  relationship  of 
his  cabinet  officials  with  the 
press,  the  Brookings  memoran¬ 
dum  attacks  a  practice  of  cabi¬ 
net  press  autonomy  that  has 
been  in  existence  as  long  as  the 
press  conferences  themselves. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Presidential  Press  Parley 
Changes  Advocated  in  Memo 

Brookings  Report  Would  Limit 
Reporters’  Question  Freedom 

Bv  Wurren  Zimmermann 


Washington 

A  secret  memorandum  pre¬ 
pared  for  President-elect  John 
F.  Kennedy  by  an  independent 
research  proup  has  vigorously 
attacked  presidential  press  con¬ 
ferences  as  now  conducted.  It 
has  proposed  changes  which 
would  sharply  reduce  the  re¬ 
porters’  freedom  to  question  the 
President. 

The  memorandum  is  part  of 
a  series  of  confidential  position 
papers  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  transferring  presiden¬ 
tial  authority.  The  series  is 
sponsored  by  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution,  a  non-partisan  Wash¬ 
ington  organization  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  research  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  economics. 

It  is  understood  that  the  press 
conference  paper  was  written 
by  a  former  newspaperman  who 
is  now  in  the  academic  world. 

Indirect  Quotation 

The  Brookings  study  recom¬ 
mends  : 

(1)  A  partial  return  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s 
policy  of  allowing  only  indirect 
quotation  at  presidential  press 
conferences.  This  restriction,  if 
prescribed  for  all  conferences, 
would  eliminate  direct  television 
and  radio  coverage. 

(2)  A  return  to  the  pre- 
Roosevelt  practice  of  requiring 
written  questions,  submitted 
either  before  or  during  the  con¬ 
ference.  This  restriction  could 
be  applied  only  to  matters  deal¬ 
ing  with  foreign  policy  or  na¬ 
tional  security,  the  report  says. 

(3)  A  restriction  of  large 
conferences  to  specific  subjects 
prescribed  in  advance,  and  the 
institution  of  small  conferences 
—  with  a  limited  number  of 
newsmen  —  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  comments  would  not  be 
for  quotation  or  attribution. 

(4)  A  tight  presidential  con¬ 
trol  over  the  content  and  fre¬ 


quency  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  cabinet  chiefs  and  the 
press. 

Peril  of  Blunder 

The  confidential  report  ex¬ 
presses  opposition  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  press  conference 
since  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion.  The  changed  rules  and  pro¬ 
cedures  since  that  time,  it  says, 
“have  tended  to  increase  the 
peril  of  the  inadvertent  blunder, 
to  decrease  the  President’s  con¬ 
trol  over  what  he  chooses  to 
comment  on,  and  to  limit  his 
freedom  in  speaking  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  informadly  through  the 
press.’’ 

The  report  points  out  that  the 
modem  press  conference  began 
under  Roosevelt  as  a  prerogative 
of  the  President.  It  contends 
that  the  press  has  no  vested 
right  at  all  to  prescribe  what 
form  the  conference  should  take, 
saying: 

“It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  President’s 
press  conference  is  hia  instru¬ 
mentality,  one  which  he  should 
shape  and  use  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities. 
Pressure  will  constantly  be  ex¬ 
erted  on  him  and  his  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  accede  to  media  de¬ 
mands  which  reduce  his  con¬ 
trol  even  further  than  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Area  of  Responsibility 

“To  many  reporters,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  press  conference  has  be¬ 
come  an  exercise  in  gamesman¬ 
ship  and  the  President  is  made 
to  look  like  a  coward  or  a  dunce 
if,  by  silence  or  evasion,  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  join  in  the  game  on 
the  press’s  own  terms.  In  con¬ 
sidering  his  plans  for  news  con¬ 
ferences,  the  President  is  under 
no  compulsion  to  grant  the  press 
any  more  privilege  than  any 
other  interest  group. 

“The  times  are  serious  and 


there  is  no  reason  why  the  Pres¬ 
ident  must  abdicate  to  the  press 
his  powers  in  this  area  of  his 
responsibility.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  in  question  here, 
although  it  will  probably  be  in¬ 
voked  whatever  alteration  in 
present  press  practices  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  make.  The  real  issue 
is  the  national  interest  and  how 
it  may  best  be  served.’’ 

The  Brookings  study  proposes 
a  return  to  the  indirect  quota¬ 
tion  requirement  “for  some  con¬ 
ferences  or  for  some  questions’’ 
as  a  means  of  allowing  the 
President  to  make  his  points 
more  sharply  while  at  the  same 
time  lessening  the  chances  of 
damaging  his  relationship  with 
Congress. 

“Some  members  of  the  press,” 
it  charges,  “by  the  nature  of 
their  questions,  make  a  special 
effort  to  stimulate  and  drama¬ 
tize  differences  between  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  —  one  that  is  not  consonant 
with  the  Fb^sident’s  own  objec¬ 
tives  —  is  more  easily  realized 
by  their  freedom  to  use  the 
President’s  own  words.” 

The  policy  of  allowing  direct 
quotation  was  instituted  by 
James  C.  Hagerty,  President 
Eisenhower’s  press  secretary,  in 
1955,  the  year  that  television 
and  newsreel  cameras  were  first 
allowed  to  film  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Mr.  Hagerty  has  never 
allowed  live  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  coverage,  however,  and  still 
reserves  the  right  —  although 
he  never  uses  it  —  to  alter  the 
official  transcript. 

The  Brookings  study  advo¬ 
cates  a  drastic  narrowing  of  the 
press’s  broad  latitude  in  ques¬ 
tioning  the  President  about  for¬ 
eign  policy  or  national  security 
matters.  It  suggests  that  writ¬ 
ten  questions  on  these  subjects 
be  turned  in  either  before  the 
conference  or  during  it,  as  is 
the  practise  at  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Control  Comments 

While  leaving  open  political 
and  domestic  questions,  such  a 
rule  would  “give  the  President 
valuable  power  to  control  the 
content  of  his  comments  on  the 
subjects  of  greatest  delicacy,” 


the  study  says.  It  adds  that  “the 
additional  time  given  for  care¬ 
ful  preparation  might  allow 
considerably  more  of  real  sub- 
.stance  to  be  put  into  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks  than  at  present. 

“Thus  the  increase  in  ‘solid 
news’  might  counterbalance  the 
predictable  dissatisfaction  of  the 
press  corps  at  any  abridgement 
of  their  freedom  to  put  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  spot.” 

Even  apart  from  security 
questions,  the  Brookings  paper 
recommends  that  the  President 
“escape,  at  least  occasionally, 
from  the  present  strait  jacket  of 
the  large,  fully  televised,  and 
quotable  press  conference,  with 
no  advance  warning  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  received. 

“The  highly  public  setting 
puts  the  President  under  heavy 
pressure  to  attempt  some  sort 
of  answer,  however  general  or 
evasive,  to  almost  everj'  ques¬ 
tion.  The  openness  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  despite  the  Press  Secre¬ 
tary’s  editing  rights,  still  ex¬ 
poses  the  President  to  great 
danger  from  inadvertent  errors 
of  phraseology  or  thoughtless 
candor,  and  awareness  of  this 
tends  to  drive  him  toward  color¬ 
less  responses  that  neither  eluci¬ 
date  the  subject  nor  dramatize 
his  leadership.” 

Altenuitive  Arrangement 

The  report  offers  suggestions 
in  two  directions.  “There  might, 
for  example,  be  an  occasional 
wide-open  conference,  perhaps 
with  live  radio  and  television, 
perhaps  longer  than  the  usual 
half-hour,  but  restricted  to  spe¬ 
cific  subjects  indicated  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

“At  the  same  time,  it  might 
be  possible  to  hold  more  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  with  a  small¬ 
er  group  in  which  the  President 
could  speak  with  considerable 
freedom  under  ‘not  for  attribu¬ 
tion’  or  ‘third  person’  rules.” 

President  Eisenhower’s  press 
conferences  are  limited  only  by 
the  230-seat  capacity  of  the 
room  in  which  they  are  held. 
Getting  accredited  to  them  is  a 
simple  formality  for  a  member 
of  the  working  press. 

In  its  recommendation  that 
the  President  exercise  a  tight 
control  over  the  relationship  of 
his  cabinet  officials  with  the 
press,  the  Brookings  memoran¬ 
dum  attacks  a  practice  of  cabi¬ 
net  press  autonomy  that  has 
been  in  existence  as  long  as  the 
press  conferences  themselves. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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‘¥W’7’  ^orce,  we  are  resorting  to  the  have  become  more  of  a  duty  ferences  so  that  the  President 

IjjQl'lQrS  QU  "I  use  of  JFK.”  and  an  ordeal  for  him  than  a  will  have  a  chance  to  prepare 

The  New  York  Times  has  positive  instrument  of  govern-  himself  for  the  answers  —  a  la 
ri^  XJ*  T  1  managed  to  handle  Eisenhower  ment.”  the  Prime  Minister’s  question 

1  as  nim  jacK  in  its  one-column  heads  by  hav-  Mr.  Hagerty  himself  has  been  period  in  the  British  House  of  I 
O  ing  type  “shrunk”  for  special  quite  outspoken  on  attempts  to  Commons. 

T  XTj-tf*  JHm-a^j-1  slugs  which  match  the  headline  modify  the  press  conference  However,  Presidential  press 

111  n  Pa.fl  II IIPS  fonts.  along  the  general  lines  sug-  .secretaries  usually  have  a  pretty 

gested  in  the  Brookings  report,  good  antenna  for  picking  up 
Will  newspaper  headlines  go  He  told  the  American  Society  such  queries  and,  if  they  don’t, 

all  the  way  with  JFK?  Or  will  Newspaper  Editors  last  April  are  able  to  find  out  at  a  pre- 

they  make  Kennedy  fit  any  type?  -a  wCSS  that  screening  questions  and  conference  session  with  top 

Ever  since  FDR  days,  many  (Continued  from  page  9)  limiting  subject  matter  would  newsmen, 
copy  desks  have  taken  initial  he  “giving  up  a  lot  more  free-  One  proposed  conripromise:  de¬ 
liberties  with  the  Presidents  but  ,  u  »  press  than  you  real-  vote  the  first  15  minutes  of  the 

now  Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  of  ^Although  Eisenhowers  press  half-hour  scions  to  answering 

United  Press  International  re-  releases  much  information  The  Brookings  study,  18  pages  questions  submitted  in  advance, 

ports  mail  from  editors  who  ^  released  by  the  length,  is  dated  Nov,  16.  It  the  last  15  to  the  present  free- 

read  his  weekly  newsletter  departments  themselves,  neither  was  prepared  before  the  election  for-all.  I 

which  suggested  that  the  trend  President  Eisenhower  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Salinger 

may  be  stopped  or  at  least  attempted  to  direct  the  Corporation  of  New  York.  It  told  newsmen  that  his  boss 

slowed  down  a  bit.  department  was  made  available  to  both  pres-  “fully  agrees”  with  the  pledge  | 

M  ^eads.  The  frequency  of  press  jdential  candidates.  made  recently  by  Vice  Presi- 

confcrences  by  present  cabinet  The  Brookings  report  makes  dent-elect  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

managing  ^itor  of  the  nn  members  varies  from  Secretary  recommendation  concerning  that  the  incoming  team  favors 

Health,  Education,  and  Wei-  one  of  the  most  frequently  criti-  “open  government.”  Said  Mr. 

whetSfr  to  to  KenS^dv  cized  aspects  of  ^e  press  con-  Salinger: 

Tfr^ov  ^ Jk^  will  von  to  ^  ^  ferences  —  the  practice  of  re-  “Kennedy  visited  at  the  LBJ 

inotoHr  «  tor  ml?  D  Secretary  Robert  B.  Ander-  quiring  reporters  to  give  their  Ranch  just  before  Johnson  left 

Sd  b^  throne  Z  Editors  """  ^  th«  organization  they  for  Willi^sburg  and  Johnson 

who  think  that  anyone  who  Policy  on  Frequency  represent  before  asking  a  ques-  his  statement  with 

can’t  get  Kennedy  into  a  head-  ^  ^  ^any  have  f^t  that  this  Kennedy, 

line  shouldn't  be  writing  them  ^his  matter  the  report  custom  results  in  efforts  geared  The  conduct  of  press  confer- 

Or  for  that  matter  Khrush-  says:  “The  President  has  a  per-  more  to  getting  the  reporter’s  ences  arose  again  this  week  in  a 

chev  Eisenhower  Roosevelt,  or  ’’’^ht  to  establish  a  policy  or  the  organization’s  name  be-  meeting  with  Mr.  Salinger  and 

Churehill  It’s  difficult  but  it’s  respect  to  the  frequency  fore  the  public  than  to  getting  he  threw  out  a  strong  hint  that 

worth  doing  And  if  anyone’s  and  circumstances  of  his  depart-  an  answer  to  a  question  on  na-  the  new  President  may  try 

headline  type  won’t  take  ten  heads’  relationships  with  tional  policy.  The  practice  was  occasional  “live”  TV  sessions 

units  let  him  reflect  on  the  press.  Depending  on  his  view  dropped  in  Senator  Kennedy’s  with  reporters  in  prime  evening 

ahsu^itv  of  a  shorter  count  matter,  the  President  only  news  conference  since  the  hours.  However,  the  press  se^ 

and  either  change  tvpe  of  use  encourage  a  high  degree  election,  on  Nov.  9  at  Hyannis-  retary  qualified,  saying  “we  an 

Llti-column  heSs of  ^cessibility  at  the  depar^  port  a  long  way  fr^m  any  decision.” 

Fn-m  Lee  B.  Wood,  editor  of  ptS'eoS™^  hi™  o^el  ^ 

the  New  York  World-Telegram:  attention  J^om  and  reduce  pres-  press  conferences  has  become  a  President 

Liie  xveit  lorn,  rr  utim  leieyTam.  ^  White  HoUSe,  Or  he  hot  topiC  of  talk  here.  _ 

“In  your  Nov.  17  U.P.I.  Re-  ^t  prefer  to  centralize  the  Eisenhower’s  question-and-an- 

porter.  Bob  Fordyce,  news  edi-  dissemination  and  elucidation  of  H®  Some  Changes’  wer  periods,  a  few  stations 

tor  of  the  Martins  Ferry  (Ohio)  a>®semination  and  elucidation  of  program.  But 

rme.-troder,  ask,  W  ™ ’re  SlTthoTfri  Pi'"' SaUnger.  wto  ia  h»ded  public  intetoat  araa  found  to  h 

going  to  refer  to  Kennedy  when  ““  ™ P''*.  ^  "»  for  the  job  of  White  House  low  and  the  networks  cut  butt 

h^  tfkiXe.  Strengthening  and  dramatiamg  Press  Secretary,  omitted  at  a  ^  him  clips  in  news  shorn 

,,  ,.  T,  u  h IS  own  role  as  Chief  Executive  press  conference  last  weekend 

We  will  call  him  President  officer  of  the  government.”  at  the  National  Press  Club: 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Kennedy,  or  just  in  general,  the  report  empha-  “There  may  be  some  changes  Boston  Pension  Plan 
plain  Kennedy,  as  it  suits  our  sizes  that  in  deciding  the  format  but  I  am  not  ready  to  announce 

purpose  for  the  headline,  but  for  his  press  conferences,  the  them.”  BOSTON 

certainly  not  JFK  nor  Jack.”  President’s  “own  responsibilities  Pressed  by  UPI’s  Merriman  negotiated  pension 

From  Larry  Fiquett,  news  and  needs  are  paramount,  de-  Smith  if  there  would  be  any  histo^  of  the  ^ 

editor  of  the  Birmtnp/iam  (Ala.)  spite  the  fact  that  the  news  “basic”  changes  in  the  format,  Newspaper  Guild  has  been 
Post-Herald:  “We  strongly  op-  media  sometimes  give  the  im-  Mr,  Salinger  replied:  sign^  by  Jack  Broudy,  1^ 

I»se  the  use  of  ‘Jack’  in  head-  pression  that  the  press  confer-  “I  would  say  not.”  president,  and  H.  E.  Ha^, 

lines  to  refer  to  our  incoming  ence’s  primary  purpose  is  to  Some  critics  feel  that  filming  general  manager  of  the  Re^- 
President.  We  vote  for  ‘JFK’  serve  their  needs,  and  that  and  taping  the  sessions  have  American.  Employees  retir^ 

where  the  full  name  ‘Kennedy’  whether  the  conference  helps  or  turned  them  into  “spectacles”  1961,  will 

won’t  fit.  We  think  newspapers  hinders  the  work  of  governing  and  also  encourage  some  “show-  addition  to  a  maximum  of  60 
can  do  a  great  deal  in  not  add-  is  a  secondary  consideration.”  off”  members  of  the  press  corps  severance  pay,  pensions 


would  be  the  one  for  editors 
who  think  that  anyone  who 
can’t  get  Kennedy  into  a  head¬ 
line  shouldn’t  be  writing  them. 
Or,  for  that  matter,  Khrush¬ 
chev,  Eisenhower,  Roosevelt,  or 
Churchill.  It’s  difficult,  but  it’s 
worth  doing.  And  if  anyone’s 


In  your  Nov.  17  U.P.I.  Re 
porter.  Bob  Fordyce,  news  edi 


tor  of  the  Martins  (Ohio)  ^^e  most  significant  news  more 

Times-Leader,  as^  how  we’re  ^^e  past,  as  a  means  of 


Press  becretary,  admitted  at  a  ^  blm  clips  in  news  shows, 
press  conference  last  weekend  ^ 

at  the  National  Press  Club: 

“There  may  be  some  changes  Boston  Pension  Plan 
but  I  am  not  ready  to  announce 

them  **  uosTON 

w  TTPT'=  The  first  negotiated  pension 


Mr,  Salinger  replied: 
“I  would  say  not.” 


signed  by  jack  Broudy,  local 
president,  and  E.  E.  Hawkes, 


Some  critics  feel'  that  filming  f  manager  of  the  RccoH- 


ing  fuel  to  the  ‘immaturity’  m.-  c  w  .•  to  perform.  But  the  guessing  is  ^ 

fire.”  O'Neal  for  Chief  Executive  Hagerty’s  precedent  20  yean 

From  Elwood  Thompson,  city  The  Brookings  study  may  be  of  putting  Ike  on  film  and  tape  service, 
editor  of  the  Long  Island  City  viewed  as  a  root-and-branch  at-  will  be  followed  by  Kennedy.  • 

(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Star-Jour-  tack  on  the  policies  pursued  by  There  also  is  some  criticism  Assistant  to  Editor 
nal:  “For  papers  in  New  York  Mr.  Hagerty,  who  is  mainly  re-  that  reporters  —  recognized  at 

the  use  of  JFK  (in  headlines)  sponsible  for  the  form  the  presi-  random  —  change  the  subject  Los  ANcnn 

is  a  solution  to  several  prob-  dential  press  conference  now  matter  for  the  President  in  a  Frank  W.  McCulloch,  ^ 
lems:  One,  we  have  a  borough  takes.  Speaking  of  the  confer-  flash.  A  suggested  cure:  let  the  Time’s  western  bureau  duo 
president,  Hulan  Jack,  who  is  ence  in  the  Eisenhower  years.  President  recognize  only  persons  since  1953,  has  joined  the  Im 
on  trial,  so  we  don’t  use  the  the  report  sums  up:  with  questions  directly  related  Angeles  Times  as  ^sistant  to 

name  Jack.  Two,  we  have  a  “Perhaps  in  part  because  of  to  some  subject  until  it  is  thor-  Editor  Nick  B.  Williams.  Aw 
police  commissioner  named  Ken-  the  President’s  personal  pro-  oughly  covered.  graduating  from  the  Universitj 

nedy  who  m  in  the  news  fre-  clivities,  but  also  in  part  because  It  also  has  been  suggested  of  Nevada  he  started  his  new*- 
quently;  so  we  don’t  use  Ken-  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  format,  that  reporters  turn  in  written  paper  career  with  United  Press 
nedy.  Therefore,  almost  by  the  press  conference  seems  to  questions  in  advance  of  the  con-  in  1951. 
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of  $75  a  month  if  they  are  agel 
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SDX  Told  Congress 
Bill  Must  Be  Pushed 
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OF  KLAMATH  FALLS,  ORKOON 


Congress  1ms  the  power  to  ouire  the  judicial  records  of  all 
eliminate  most  federal  bureau-  federal  courts  to  he  open  to 

public  inspection. 

Straggle  with  Lawyer* 

Mr.  Newton  said  the  commit- 


cratic  seirocy  “almost  over¬ 
night,”  V’-  M.  Newton  Jr.  as¬ 
serted  in  his  annual  report  as 
chairman  '>f  the  Freedom  of 
Information  committee  of  Sigma  tee  strongly  endorses  the  bill  but 


Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Newton’s  report  high¬ 
lighted  the  o|)ening  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity’s  convention 


foresees  a  bitter  struggle  ahead 
with  the  great  majority  of  law¬ 
yers  opposing  it. 

Every  newsman  in  our  land 


iger 


New  York  December  1.  Mr.  should  take  this  story  to  the 
Newton  presented  the  SDX  American  people,”  he  urged. 
FVeedom  of  the  Press  Plaque  to  “After  all  is  said,  including  the 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (Calif,  sanctimonious  arguments  of  the 
Dem.),  who  has  been  chairman  lawyer,  every  courtroom  in  the 
of  the  House  Sub-Committee  on  country  belongs  to  the  people. 
Government  Information,  spear-  lawyer,  and  the  pro- 

heading  the  attack  on  secrecy  in  ceedings  in  those  courtrooms 
federal  agencies.  ^  matter  of  the  people’s 

"Congress,  by  simple  strokes  justice  and  not  the  lawyer’s 
of  the  pen,  could  withhold  all  justice.” 

appropriations  from  those  agen-  Little  progress  was  made  in 
cies,  bureaus,  commi^ions,  etc.,  19^0  in  the  campaign  by  broad- 
that  persist  in  doing  the  people’s  casters  and  photographers  to 
business  in  deep-dark  secret,”  report  courtroom  proceedings 
Mr.  Ne^on,  managing  editor  with  camera  and  microphone,  the 
of  the  Tampa  (F^-)  Tribune  committee  reported.  It  was 
and  president  of  Sigma  Delta  pointed  out  that  a  joint  commit- 
Cm,  said.  from  the  bar  and  news 

Reason*  for  Secrecy  organizations  has  been  unsuc¬ 

cessfully  seeking  funds  to  con- 
Declaring  that  there  probably  duct  a  study  of  the  problem, 
is  more  secrecy  among  federal 
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per- 
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itions 
1.  But 
to  be 
back 


in 


agencies  today  than  when  he 
assumed  the  committee  chair¬ 
manship  eight  years  ago,  Mr. 
Newton  listed  the  following  as 
reasons  why  Congress  is  slow  to 
act 


Supports  Records  Law 


Mr.  Newton  also  urged  sup¬ 
port  for  a  new  federal  public 
records  law,  now  being  prepared 
for  the  Moss  subcommittee, 

,  which  probably  will  be  proposed 

1.  The  worehip  of  the  political  ^  ^  jjj  j^j^p  ^90^  session  of  New  Publisher 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  Congress 

ri^te  of  the  people.  Tjjg  committee  expressed 

2.  A  h^itancy  to  collide  head-  ^pater  optimism  over  the  out- 

on  mth  the  Premdent,  who  is  the  for  freedom  of  information 


COMPLETE  RETURNS  from  Klamath  County's  75  precincts  wera  pre¬ 
sented  the  day  after  election  (for  the  first  time)  in  an  ad  of  the  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  which  ran  in  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News.  In  a  plan  worked  out  by  Publisher  William 
B.  Sweetland,  Press  Foreman  Gene  Denton  and  Engraving  Foreman 
E.  G.  Hedlund,  the  results  were  inked  into  a  master  chart  which  was 
reduced  to  page  size  by  engraving.  The  plate  was  attached  to  a  press 
cylinder  with  double-faced  tape. 


ension 
5  Bos- 
s  been 
local 
awkes, 
lecord- 


ments. 

“The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  drive 
for  freedom  of  information 
legislation  in  the  various  states 
is  now  earning  rich  dividends 
in  government  information  for 


oston  he^  man  of  the  bureaucracy,  in  state,  county  and  city  govern- 
3.  A  preference  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  privilege  that  is  available  in 
its  “own  little  packages  of  secret 
government.” 

“Your  committee  points  a 
finger  at  Congress  as  the  key 
rtiring  to  the  problem,”  Mr.  Newton  ihe  AmeriiTn'^Vle/’' m7  Ne^^^ 
ece^  said’  and  we  call  upon  each  g^^ted,  pointing  to  the  fact 
1  of  60  and  every  newsman  in  our  land,  ^^at  far  fewer  complaints  were 
msioM  «  well  as  upon  the  American  j^^de  in  1960  of  closed  records 
re  peop  e,  to  keep  a  constant  pres-  closed  meetings  on  the  lower 
years  sure  upon  the  individual  Con-  ,p^p,s  government, 
gressman  to  remind  him  that 
.American  government  is  the  • 

servant  of  the  American  people ;  rk  1  ra* 

that  man’s  freedom  always  has  Ruy  Doyle  Llies 
NGEinl  been  extinguished  in  secret  Ray  Doyle,  57,  veteran  crime 
h,  4ft.  ^vernment;  and  that  only  an  reporter  for  the  New  York  Mir- 
;  chief  informed  public  opinion  can  ^or  and  feature  writer  for  the 
he  iM  preserve  the  process  of  free  American  Weekly,  died  Nov.  29 
tant  to  government.”  shortly  after  phoning  a  story 

I.  Aftoj  The  late  Senator  Thomas  C.  from  the  courthouse  on  the  ar- 
iversitJl  Hennings  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  rest  of  Dr.  Robert  Soblen  on 
s  newF  Senate’s  Subcommittee  on  Con-  spy  charges.  Mr.  Doyle  began 
d  Pre*  shtutional  Rights,  introduced  a  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
bill  in  Congress  that  would  re-  Bronx  Home  News. 

3,  196*  editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  3,  1960 


Astoria,  Ore. 

Morgan  Coe  became  publisher 
of  the  Astoria  Budget  on  Dec. 
1,  succeeding  Robert  B.  Chess¬ 
man,  resigned.  Mr.  Coe,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  has 
recently  been  general  manager 
of  the  Juneau  Alaska  Empire. 
Mr.  Chessman  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  here  since  1947. 

• 

Retired  Editor  Dies 

Daniel  R.  Harper,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance,  died  Nov.  29.  An 
ordained  minister,  he  joined  the 
Advance  staff  as  a  rewriteman 
in  1932  and  became  editor  in 
1954,  two  years  before  he  retired. 
• 

Heading  to  Cities 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Some  90%  of  the  young  men 
and  women  enrolling  as  fresh¬ 
men  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  last  Fall 
said  they  hope  to  live  in  cities 
of  more  than  10,000  population. 


Cameron  W.  Hyde 

Cameron  W.  Hyde,  59,  chief 
of  the  copy  desk  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  died  Nov. 
30  after  a  long  illness.  He  began 
as  a  copy  boy  on  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  ArgxLS  and  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  News  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press.  He  moved  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1940. 

• 

Golf  Writing  Prizes 

Two  $250  cash  prizes  have 
been  awarded  by  Burke-P.G,A. 
Co.  and  the  Golf  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  to  Dana 
Mozley,  New  York  News,  and 
Ray  Haywood,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  for  golf  stories. 

• 

Mason  Walsh  Moves 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Mason  Walsh,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald  the  last  eight  years,  has 
moved  to  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
as  managing  editor.  R.  W. 
(Bob)  Barry,  is  now  associate 
editor  of  the  Gazette. 
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Churches  Score  Press 
Steel  Strike  Report 


All  segments  of  the  press, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  criti¬ 
cized  for  their  handling  of  116- 
day  steel  strike  in  a  study  just 
made  public  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  directed  the  work  of  the 
committee  that  made  the  study, 
which  was  undertaken  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  helping 
“church  people  understand  what 
happened  and  to  learn  from  it 
for  the  future.” 

AdvertiMing  Criticized 

Most  of  the  section  of  the  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  the  “role  of 
mass  communications  in  the  dis¬ 
pute”  was  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  sponsored  by 
the  Steel  Companies  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  for  management 
and  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America.  Management’s  cam¬ 
paign  was  described  as  “some¬ 
times  misleading,  if  not  dishon¬ 
est.” 

“The  union’s  public  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  also  proved  factu¬ 
ally  indefensible  at  some  points,” 
the  report  stated. 

The  report  noted  that  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
began  to  place  advertising  in 
media  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  1956  negotiations. 
The  ads,  prepared  for  the  insti¬ 
tute  by  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
took  up  the  subject  of  inflation. 

“As  long  as  the  mass  commu¬ 
nications  effort  confined  itself 
to  a  discussion  of  inflationary 
threats  there  was  some  genuine 
public  value,  although  it  was 
true  that  each  side  was  press¬ 
ing  its  claims  in  terms  of  its 
own  special  viewpoint,”  the  re¬ 
port  stated.  “There  was  some 
genuine  need  for  some  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  public  to  the  infla¬ 
tionary  threat. 

“However,  the  emphasis  did 
not  confine  itself  to  an  informa¬ 
tive  handling  of  data  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  inflation. 
...  In  our  judgment,  although 
the  appeals  were  to  the  public 
and  designed  to  win  its  support 
there  was  a  notable  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  for  the  public  interest  in 
the  whole  discussion. 

Neglect  of  .Analysis 

“Aside  from  a  few  papers 
with  specialists  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  there  was  serious  neglect 
of  any  systematic  analysis  of 
the  facts  and  a  systematic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  them  to  the  public. 

“When  the  media  of  mass 
communications  are  used  by 


great  power  groups  to  tr>'  to 
win  the  American  public  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  point  of  view  there  is 
an  open  necessity  for  some  ob¬ 
jective  evaluation  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  facts. 

“We  feel  that  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  did  not  ser\'e  the 
public  adequately  in  this  regard 
and  the  radio  and  TV  networks 
did  little  better  in  the  crisis.  It 
may  be  that  the  failure  in  dis¬ 
charging  this  responsibility  can 
be  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
the  nationwide  use  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  in  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  is  a  new  development. 
However,  the  implications  for 
the  future  are  clear;  we  should, 
in  the  public  interest,  try  to 
develop  effective  mass  communi¬ 
cations  techniques  for  interpret¬ 
ing  the  factual  data  related  to 
such  disputes.” 

The  report  specifically  decried 
an  ad  publish^  in  newspapers 
by  the  steel  industry  that 
showed  a  Russian  workman  on 
the  backdrop  of  the  Kremlin. 
Under  the  headline  “Will  He 
Take  Away  An  American  Steel 
Worker’s  Job?”  the  idea  con¬ 
veyed,  according  to  the  report, 
was  that  Russian  workers,  at 
56  rubles  a  day,  are  taking  jobs 
from  Americans.  The  text  did 
not  state  this,  it  was  pointed 
out,  but  did  include  references 
to  Japanese  and  European  pro¬ 
ducers  underselling  the  U.  S. 
The  fact  was,  the  report  main¬ 
tained,  that  not  a  pound  of  Rus¬ 
sian  steel  was  being  imported 
into  this  country. 

Another  “fault”  found  in  the 
steel  management’s  campaign 
was  the  emphasis  placed  on  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  the  argument  that 
“work  rules”  actually  “amount 
to  a  kind  of  feather-bedding.” 

^False’  Illustrations 

The  report  declared  it  was 
“a  reflection  on  the  companies 
that  some  of  the  illustrations 
used  turned  out  to  be  false.” 

“We  do  not  question  that 
there  may  be  inefficient  work 
practices  in  steel  production,” 
the  report  continued,  “but  the 
fact  that  a  vigorous  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  may  include  ex¬ 
amples  which  turn  out  to  be 
incorrect  or  misleading  should 
alert  Christians  to  this  kind  of 
possibility  in  future  disputes.” 

The  union  advertisements 
which  “held  out  a  future  of  an 
extra  billion  dollars  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  each  of  12  or  more 
industries  if  the  unions’  wage 
increase  demands  were  granted” 


were  branded  as  “factually  in¬ 
defensible.”  The  implication 
that  each  of  the  industries  would 
gain  the  billion  dollars  of  con¬ 
sumer  spending  was  called 
“clearly  false”  since  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  would  have  to  be 
many  times  the  billion  as  the 
number  of  separate  companies 
to  which  the  ad  appealed. 

PI  ace  for  Church  Action 


the  churches  to  prep:  re  for  tht 
future  rendering  of  ervice  in 
this  regard.  The  Ch\iivh  may  be 
able  to  serve  in  this  apacity  as 
no  other  body  in  our  'ciety  can 
Irecause  the  Church  is  committed 
by  her  Lord  to  the  ervice  of 
truth  and  to  the  nurture  of  per¬ 
sons  in  a  just  and  eciuitable  so¬ 
ciety.  A  society  can  l)e  neither 
just  nor  equitable  if  it  is  not 
informed  with  the  truth.” 


Concluding  this  section  of  the  r.ommc„i 

re|X)rt,  the  committee  stated  m 

part;  Hill  and  Knowlton  (‘xecutives 

“The  methodology  for  influ-  declined  to  comment  on  the  ads 
encing  public  opinion  is  full  of  placed  for  the  Steel  t.ompanies’ 
ethical  issues  and  it  is  to  be  Coordinating  Committee,  now 
noted  that  during  the  steel  dis-  disbanded.  In  regard  to  the 
pute  no  way  was  available  series  of  ads  placeii  for  the 
whereby  the  public  could  obtain  American  Iron  &  Steel  Insti- 
an  objective  evaluation  of  the  tute,  a  representative  of  the 
claims  which  were  being  pushed  firm  stated  that  ‘  if  one 

so  energetically  by  both  sides,  would  read  these  ads  it  would 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  be  seen  that  they  were  definitely 
Lalxir  was  confined  to  the  facts  directed  toward  the  liest  inter- 
of  production,  efficiency  of  re-  csts  of  the  nation, 
turn,  and  general  data  of  the  The  United  Steel  Workers 


The  United  Steel  Workers 


industry  itself.  It  did  not  enter  also  declined  comment, 
into  a  much  needed  interpreta-  Agi^ing  with  the  churdi 
tion  of  the  facts  or  an  evalua-  committee’s  report,  A.  H.  Bas¬ 
tion  of  the  message  of  the  dis-  kin,  lalmr  reporter  of  the  New 
putants  which  was  aimed  at  a  Korfe  Times,  declared  “there  was 
public  whose  support  seemed  im-  no  question  that  both  the  union 
portant  enough  to  justify  large  and  management  put  forward 
expenditures  of  money  and  ef-  self-serving  declarations.” 
fort  used  to  be  considered  suf- 

“It  it  here  the  committee  be-  ^‘^‘ent  service  to  the  public  if 

lieves  the  churches  should  take  m 

very  seriously  a  call  to  future  mente  of  both  side^  Mr  R^ 

service  to  be  rendered  in  the 

public  interest  along  two  lines,  ^hat  the  truth  does  not  always 
First,  the  basic  facts  available  of  such  a  method  of 

during  the  dispute  could  have  coverage  today  when  issues  arc 
been  the  subject  of  network  ra-  ext^ely  complicated, 
dio  and  television  programs 

sponsored  bv  the  churches  on  newspapers,  seek  to  sh^  hgbt 
behalf  of  the  general  public.  It  ‘trough  evaluation  and  new 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  deal  ^^xulysis  rather  than  by  fte 
with  the  truth  and  to  do  it  effec-  mere  statement  of  facts.  This 
tively  and  without  prejudice  or  beco*"®  necessary  becau« 

partisanship.  Though  it  may  be 

difficult  to  find  Christian  people  public  become  obscured, 
with  the  necessary  technical  • 

knowledge  to  perform  this  func¬ 
tion,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is  3  Editions  Merged 


no  reason  for  evading  it. 

“Secondly,  the  churches  and 
church  people  should  stimulate 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 


For  Desert  Areas 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Three  editions  of  The  Swk- 


in  the  leaders  of  the  press  and  Telegram  have  been  combiaid 
the  networks  toward  helping  the  into  a  Greater  Desert  EditioR 
public  into  an  informed  and  The  editions  were  Troaa, 
balanced  understanding  of  the  Morongo  Basin  (including  th» 
issue  in  an  industrial  dispute,  resort  and  Marine  Base  ana 
Church  members  can  become  a  of  Twentynine  Palms)  and 
force  in  public  opinion  by  creat-  Desert. 

ing  a  claim  for  such  programs  Each  edition  has  appeared 
in  the  mass  communication  in-  daily  except  Monday  in  Tht 
dustry.  Concerned  lay  people  Sun  and  on  Sunday  in  The  Sire- 
whose  occupation  is  in  this  in-  Telegram.  On  Monday  momiH 
dustry  should  seek  ways  to  be-  regular  editions  go  countrywhk 
come  effective  in  promoting  its  Staffing  the  new  edition  ail 
public  service  in  respect  to  in-  Bob  Jacobs  and  Ann  Gaff  ii 
dustrial  disputes.  Victorville,  Don  Rose  and  Am 

“Therefore  one  long-rang;e  Morris  in  Barstown, 
ethical  implication  of  the  steel  Corey  in  Needles,  Barbara  Fu® 
dispute,  from  the  standpoint  of  in  Twentynine  Palms, 
how  mass  communication  meth-  Bray  in  Trona  and  Glenna  Bday- 
ods  were  employed,  is  a  call  to  den  in  Ridgfecrest-China  Lake. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  December  3, 


P^es^  Vet  Who  Produces 
’Em  Honored  by  Newsmen 

By  (>forge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Another  former  Hoosier  who 
has  made  pood  as  a  newspaper- 
nian  was  honored  here  by  the 
Chicago  Prf'ss  Veterans  Associ¬ 
ation  at  their  22nd  annual  re¬ 
union  dinner.  This  time  it  was 
Isaac  Gersh  man,  who  as  a  young 
man  not  long  out  of  Lowell, 
Ind.,  asked  for  a  job  as  reporter 
at  the  City  News  Bureau. 

That  wa.s  in  1916  and  Gersh 
got  the  job.  Now  66,  after  44 
years  of  Chicago  newspapering, 
the  last  30  years  as  managing 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
CNB,  Mr.  Gershman  received 
the  accolades  as  the  “Press 
Veteran  of  1960.” 

More  than  200  attended  the 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle, 


Nov.  17.  Many  of  the  Press  Vets 
in  attendance  were  cub  reporters 
along  with  Gersh.  Others  re¬ 
membered  him  as  reporter,  re- 
writeman,  midnight  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  city  editor, 
and  finally  managing  editor. 

Over  the  years,  Gersh  has  put 
some  1,800  men — and  several 
score  of  girls  during  World  War 
II — ^through  what  has  been  called 
the  “world’s  greatest  journalism 
training  school.” 

Saluted  by  Papers 

Two  of  Chicago’s  dailies  paid 
editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Gersh¬ 
man,  calling  attention  to  the 
unique  operation  of  the  City 
News  Bureau,  which  scours  the 
{Continued  on  page  65) 


PRESS  VETERAN — Isaac  Gershman  (riqhf)  receives  plaque  as  "Press 
Vet  of  I960"  from  George  Schreiber,  Chicago  Tribune,  chairman  of 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Auociafion.  In  center  is  Lew  Merrell,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  group  that  honored  "Gersh"  for  44  years  of  newspapering, 
the  last  30  as  managing  editor  of  the  City  News  Bureau. 


Club  Aims  to  Help  Foreign  Correspondents 


Broadened  professional  action 
on  behalf  of  U.  S.  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  was  announced  this 
we^  by  John  Luter,  president 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club.  Mr. 
Luter  is  associate  editor  of 
Htwtweek  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  covering  the  Press. 

“What  we  will  do  as  a  club 
is  to  help  in  all  possible  ways 
to  stimulate  increased  public  in¬ 
terest  in  foreign  news  coverage 
by  daily  newspapers,”  Mr,  Luter 
said.  “Plans  to  contribute  to  im¬ 
proved  standards  of  overseas  re¬ 
porting  are  also  being  made.” 


home  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club. 


William  Mapel,  retired  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  Yoric 
City,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  insure  liaison 
between  the  club  and  schools  of 
journalism  in  training  men  and 
women  as  overseas  correspond¬ 
ents,  Mr.  Luter  said. 

This  type  of  action  on  behalf 
of  its  27(>0  members,  including 
400  foreign  correspondents  now 
in  the  field  is  one  of  a  number 
of  new  activities  being  started 
since  purchase  of  the  11-story 
former  National  Republican 
Club  for  $600,000.  (E&P,  Nov. 
19),  Mr.  Luter  said. 

World  Press  Center 

“Now  we  will  at  least  be  able 
to  establish  a  world  press  center 
as  a  memorial  for  correspond¬ 
ents  killed  in  line  of  duty,”  Mr. 
Luter  said. 

Oliver  Gramling,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Luter  to  head  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  plan  facilities  for  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Third  fioor  space  above  the 
dining  room  will  be  arranged 
for  press  conferences  with  heads 
of  state  and  other  prominent 
personalities  visiting  New  York. 
The  room  will  accommodate 
about  400  reporters,  cameramen, 
radio  and  TV  commentators  and 
technicians.  Part  of  the  new 
plan  will  be  a  recording  studio 
for  radio  and  TV  interviews. 

Space  for  a  new  film  library 
will  also  be  set  aside.  The  club  is 
starting  a  collection  of  films  pro¬ 


duced  by  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  associations,  according  to 
Mr.  Luter.  These  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  from  the  club.  An 
exhibition  hall  for  showing  the 
films  will  also  be  provided. 

Dedication  in  April 

Formal  opening  and  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  building  has  been  set 
for  April  14,  at  the  club’s  an¬ 
nual  dinner. 

Besides  the  main  dining  room 
there  are  seven  smaller  banquet 
rooms.  There  are  also  now  54 
bedrooms.  Some  of  these  will 
be  retained  to  accommodate 
members  visiting  New  York.  It 
is  also  expected  that  office  space 
will  be  made  available  for  press 
associations  and  societies  that 
may  wish  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters. 

So  far  designated  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Gramling  are  Vice- 
presidents  John  Day,  CBS; 
Kathleen  McLaughlin  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Laurence,  New  York 
Times;  and  Ansel  Talbert,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Flight  Safety 
Foundation,  formerly  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Secretary  F. 
Richard  Anderson;  Lawrence  G. 
Blochman,  author  and  free-lance 
writer;  Frank  Coniff,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  Frank  Gibney, 
Life;  Henry  Lieberman  and 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  New 
York  Times;  Marshall  Loeb, 
Time;  William  R.  McAndrew, 
NBC;  Lin  Root,  free  lance 
writer;  Stanley  M.  Swinton, 
AP;  and  Horace  Sutton,  Satur¬ 
day  Review. 

The  club  will  take  a  99-year 


lease  on  the  new  building  from 
the  Correspondents’  Fund,  set 
up  primarily  as  a  charity  to 
make  grants  to  meet  emergency 
needs  of  foreign  correspondents. 
Richard  deRochmont  is  fund 
president. 

A  drive,  now  being  resumed, 
headed  by  Ben  Wright,  presi¬ 
dent  of  This  Week,  has  raised 
$270,000.  Of  this  total  $135,000 
has  come  from  members.  The 
money  raised  will  assure  ade- 
({uate  funds  for  remodelling. 

Drive  for  Members 

Mr.  Luter  said  OPC  has  also 
started  a  drive  for  new  mem¬ 
bers.  It  will  be  directed  par¬ 
ticularly  toward  non-resident 
newspapermen.  There  are  three 
main  membership  classifica¬ 
tions:  active,  associate  and  af¬ 
filiate.  Honorary  members  in¬ 
clude  Harry  S.  Truman,  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  and  Winston 
Churchil.  Active  members  only 
are  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office. 
They  must  be  active  currently 
as  foreign  correspondents  or 
have  been  for  more  than  two 
years  in  the  past.  Rules  have 
oeen  changed  to  provide  that  a 
member  since  June  1,  1960  who 
leaves  the  newspaper  business 
can  no  longer  be  an  active  mem¬ 
ber.  Six  out  of  10  new  members 
must  be  currently  engaged  in 
newspaper  work,  Mr.  Luter 
said. 

Mr.  Luter  will  be  completing 
his  term  as  club  president  in 
April.  Candidates  to  be  voted 
on  to  succeed  him  have  not  yet 
been  nominated. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Flying  School: 


Men  With  Message 


By  Bob  Warner 


(Second  In  A  Series) 


On  the  surface  of  it,  the  mes¬ 
sage  faculty  members  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association's  third  annual  Cross- 


Without  it,  there  can  be  no 
picture.” 

The  speeches,  subjects  and  de¬ 
tails  varied  but  it  was  also  clear 


Country  Flying  Seminar  brought  that  some  major  threads  or  sets 
with  them  to  San  Francisco,  of  themes  wove  in  and  out  of  all 
Houston,  Rochester,  Minn,  and  the  talks.  Photographers  could 
Boston,  was  not  immediately  ap-  hear  the  message;  and  the  broad- 
parent  to  its  audiences.  ness  of  it,  the  great  efforts  it 

Whether  they  were  advising  demanded  of  them  wras  exhilir- 
about  photographic  techniques  ating  or  depressing,  depending 


or  philosophizing  about  educa¬ 
tional  standards  for  the  photo- 
journalist,  the  educators  often 
disagreed. 


upon  what  each  man  present  felt 
he  could  master  of  the  ever- 
increasing  qualities  one  appar¬ 
ently  needed  to  be  more  than  a 


PONDERING  QUESTION,  Can  Photojournalism  Be  Taught?  panalith 
in  NPPA's  Cross-Country  Flying  Seminar  in  Houston,  are  left  to  right— 
C.  K.  Eaton,  head  of  the  Photography  Department  at  the  Art  Center 
School  in  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  James  Fosdick  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  of  Journalism;  Ray  Conoway,  News  Director  of  KTRK-TV  in 
Houston;  Robert  Hosoltawa,  Director  of  Publications  for  Minneapelis- 
Honeywell,  and  Earl  Seubert,  staff  photographer  for  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Star  &  Tribune. 


Various  speakers,  for  example,  uiere  button-pusher. 


had  different  definitions  for  the 
word  “photojoumalist.”  Some 
didn't  like  this  word  at  all  but 
wanted  all  photographers  to  be 
known  as  “visual  communica¬ 
tors.”  Others  said,  “Let's  just 
talk  about  press  photography 
and  the  devil  with  fancy  phrases, 
which  may  or  may  not  mean 
something.”  Still  others  pre¬ 
ferred  to  talk  about  “photogra¬ 
phy”  and  “photographers,”  and 
let  whoever  fit  into  those  de¬ 
scriptive  shoes  wear  them. 


These  days,  for  example,  a 
photographer  has  a  great  deal  of 
new  equipment  at  his  disposal; 
new  cameras,  lenses,  films  and 
other  material.  He  has  to  know 
how  to  use  them,  how  to  make 
pictures  with  them,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  he  must  teach  him¬ 
self  how  to  “see”  with  the  new 
tools  of  his  craft. 


“Know  your  equipment,  make  Whether  it  is  Earl  Seubert  lec- 
it  a  part  of  you,  make  it  play  taring  about  the  eyes  and  equip- 
music  if  necessary,”  Mr.  Seubert  ment;  Kirk  Braun  talking  about 
advised.  “Knowr  the  film  you're  the  proper  use  of  both  existing 


What  Is  Seeing? 


The  Human  Eye 


Earl  Seubert,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune,  said  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  equipment  the  pho¬ 
tographer  has  is  the  human  eye. 
“It  is  impossible  to  overstress 
the  importance  of  this  piece  of 
equipment.” 

Kirk  Braun,  Technical  and 
Sales  Representative  for  the 
Photolamp  Division  of  Sylvania, 
said  “the  most  essential  item  in 
the  photographer's  kit  is  light. 


“Seeing:  What  does  this  mean 
— seeing?”  asked  Earl  Seubert. 

“Let's  take  a  look  at  the  dic¬ 
tionary's  description  of  seeing,” 
the  prize-winning  photographer 
continued.  “It  says  that  to  see 
is  to  perceive  writh  the  eye;  to 
gain  knowledge  or  aw’areness  by 


using,  know  how  far  you  can 
push  it,  know'  light  and  how  to 
use  it.” 

The  message  l>egins  to  take 
shape:  The  eyes  see  the  picture. 
The  mind  edits  it.  Light  pro¬ 
vides  overall  character  or  mood. 

“The  photographer  who  thinks 
he  can  cover  all  types  of  assign¬ 
ments  with  just  one  light  source, 
is  as  mistaken  as  the  photogra¬ 
pher  who  thinks  he  can  cover  all 
assignments  with  just  one  cam¬ 
era  and  one  lens,”  Kirk  Braun 
commented.  “True,  he  can  bring 
back  some  kind  of  picture,  but 
the  man  who  makes  use  of  the 
right  light  for  the  specific  as- 


and  artificial  light,  or  George 
Ward  expounding  on  quality  con¬ 
trol  in  the  darkroom,  the  theme 
is  the  same:  The  materials  are 
there;  light  is  there;  the  eyes 
can  see.  But  it  all  means  nothing 
if  you  do  not  use  your  head. 
You  cannot  use  any  of  these 
materials  properly,  you  cannot 
take  pictures  without  thinking. 
Without  thought,  you  can  be  a 
“picture-taker,”  but  not  a  “pho¬ 
tographer”  or  a  “photojoumal¬ 
ist.'' 


How  To  Think 


means  of  one's  vision,  to  perceive  signment  sets  himself  apart  from 


w'ith  the  mind,  to  imderstand, 
to  comprehend.” 

“.  .  .  So  I'd  like  to  ask  the 
question  again;  how’  do  you  see? 
How  can  you  train  yourself  to 
see,  to  be  aware,  to  perceive  ? 

“One  thing  that  helps  me  is 
that  I  think  pictures  all  the  time. 
I  shoot  a  lot  of  pictures.  I  even 
shoot  pictures  w’hen  I  don't  have 
a  camera  in  my  hands;  when¬ 
ever  I  see  people  responding  to 
life — anywhere  —  everyw’here  — 
on  my  way  to  work,  in  the  back 
yard,  going  to  and  from  assign¬ 
ments,  right  here  in  this  room. 
Spring,  summer,  fall,  winter; 
inside,  outside;  w'herever  you 
find  people  responding  to  the 
w’orld  around  them — you’ll  find 
photographs.” 


the  mass  as  a  skilled  craftsman. 

“Photographic  magazines, 
yes,  even  many  top  magazines  in 
the  general  circulation  field,  have 
made  the  ‘fuzzygraph’  popular. 
I  refer  to  the  grainy,  soft,  fuzzy 
photograph,  made  with  existing 
light  under  any  and  all  condi¬ 
tions — the  picture  that  can  often 
be  compared  to  a  modernistic 
painting — a  picture  on  which  a 
viewer  must  use  his  imagination 
in  order  to  interpret  it. 


But  can  a  photographer  be 
trained  or  taught  to  see  and 
think  pictures?  Are  these  traits 
that  can  be  drilled  into  a  man,  or 
a  basic  talent  that  some  men 
are  bom  with  and  others  not? 
Can  the  photographer  train  him¬ 
self,  or  is  it  essential  that  he 
have  a  thorough  formal  educa- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Bad  Photos 


Play  Music 


“This  is  not,  in  most  cases, 
photojournalism.  As  far  as  news 
photography  is  concerned,  this 
type  of  photograph  does  not 
only  fail  to  tell  the  story  but  it 
is  difficult  to  reproduce. 

“With  the  advent  of  faster 
films  and  lenses,  the  press  pho- 


Equipment  is  important  but  tographer  is  becoming  extremely 


Victor  Jones:  "Tho  rarest  of  gifts 
are  imagination  and  originality." 


training  the  mind  or  brain  is  the 
crucial  thing  because  the  photog¬ 
rapher  has  to  know  what  it  is 
he  wants  his  equipment  to  do. 
If  he  doesn’t  know  this,  the 
camera  certainly  won’t  know  it 
for  him. 


lazy.  He  comes  to  rely  solely  on 
existing  light  when  actually  his 
results  would  be  far  better,  in 
many  cases,  with  the  intelligent 
use  of  supplementary  lighting.” 

The  first  major  theme  of 
the  message  breaks  through: 
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Ray  Conoway:  "This  faculty  ol 
lusting  for  a  story,"  is  what  sajje 
rates  the  professional  front  thi 
amateur. 
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SATELUIK  warfare 


How  Trib  and  Times 
Compete  in  Europe 


Bv  ^'ade  Greene 


ton  and  Krock  for  the  Times; 
Lippmann,  Alsop,  Lawrence  and 
Drummond  for  the  Tribune), 
and  letters  to  the  editor.  The 
Times  reprints  here  durinj?  the 
week  feature  articles  from  its 
New  York  Sunday  edition. 

Retuminjr  to  the  front  pagres, 
the  two  papers  run  very  close 
in  the  emphasis  each  gives  to 
major  world  news,  both  propor¬ 
tioning  much  heavier  diets  of 


Milburn 


Pavlovich 


Promotion  Chief 
Becomes  Editor 


Two 


Tucson,  Ariz. 
high-echelon  appoint- 


Run  from  New  York 


of  the  promotion  department. 

Mr.  Milbum,  a  University  of 
Arizona  graduate,  spent  several 
years  in  Chicago  before  retum- 


^  Paris  emphasis  to  American  national  American  news  than  any  na- 

Some  of  the  dust  has  begun  to  and  international  events.  Inside,  tional  European  newspaper.  A 
settle  here  on  these  continental  both  carry  some  sports  news,  month’s  comparative  inspection 
battle  fields.  The  satellite  war-  mostly  American,  and  reports  of  indicates  that  if  there  is  any 
fare  between  the  New  York  the  stock  exchanges.  significant  difference  in  the 

Times  and  the  New  York  Her-  Beyond  this,  the  similarity  be-  papers’  hard  news  presentations, 
old  Tribune  has  entered  its  sec-  tween  the  two  papers  starts  to  beyond  the  style  variances  which 
ond  month  of  all-out  conflict,  fade.  On  the  last  item  alone —  pretty  much  correspond  to  those 

with  both  jiapers’  overseas  edi-  flnancial  tables — there  is  a  ma-  in  the  home  editions,  it  is  that  ments  have  been  announced  by 
tions  now  routinely  pouring  forth  jor,  perhaps  the  major  differ-  the  Times  generally  includes  a  William  A.  Small,  publisher  of 
from  their  Paris  presses.  ence  between  the  two:  the  Trib’s  major  New  York  (city  or  state)  the  Tuscan  Daily  Citizen. 

The  struggle  between  the  New  tables  fill  less  than  one  page,  the  report,  while  the  Tribune  tends  William  S.  Milbum,  promo- 
York  Times  International  Edi-  Times’  nearly  three.  Irvin  S.  to  be  more  neutral  as  far  as  any  tion  director  for  the  past  eight 
tion  and  the  New  York  Herald  Taubkin,  promotion  director  for  American  regional  emphasis  years,  has  been  promoted  to  an 
Tribune  European  Edition  the  Times  in  New  York,  who  is  goes.  On  the  day  the  Times  editorial  writing  position  as  as- 
started  in  earnest  Oct.  20.  That  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  front-paged  a  story  on  alleged  sistant  editor, 
was  the  day  the  Times,  which  Times  operations  in  Paris,  says  police  corruption  concerning  Louis  F.  Pavlovich,  assistant 
had  been  putting  out  a  day-late  that  reader  mail  received  so  far  New  York  City  cabarets,  the  sports  editor,  has  been  named 
paper  in  Amsterdam  since  1952,  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  Tribime  skipped  the  event  com-  to  succeed  Mr.  Milbum  as  head 
launched  a  frontal  assault  on  the  stock  and  bond  tables.  He  hesi-  pletely. 

Tribune’s  long-entrenched  posi-  tates  to  interpret  from  this  that 
tion  as  the  major  English  the  paper’s  most  popular  fea- 

language  daily  in  continental  ture  is  the  tables.  But,  with  a  Inherent  in  this  distinction  is 

Europe.  (The  Chicago  Tribune,  good  quarter  of  the  paper’s  space  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  to  ^ive  in  Tuscon.  He  was 

in  the  30’s,  and  the  London  being  so  allocated,  and  an  equal  overall  operational  set-ups  of  managing  editor  of  American 

Daily  Mail,  after  the  war,  re-  proportion  of  its  limited  tape  the  papers.  The  Times,  with  Lumberman  magazine  and  sales 

treated  after  similar  attacks.)  reception  and  typesetting  time  some  very  minor  exceptions,  is  promotion  director  for  Vance 

It  did  so  by  putting  into  play  similarly  devoted,  it’s  evident  completely  controlled  and  edited  Publishing  Corp.  Before  join- 

the  first  trans-oceanic  Teletype-  that  the  Times  has  planned  to  from  New  York.  The  Tribune  is  ing  the  Citizen  staff  in  1951,  he 

setter  system,  to  produce  an  make  a  good  part  of  its  stand  on  largely  autonomous.  Just  about  worked  a  year  as  publicity  di- 
ibbreviated  and  completely  cur-  this  financial  reporting.  That  every  word,  including  those  from  rector  of  the  Tuscon  Sunshine 
rent  replica  of  the  hometown  the  Tribune  increased  its  own  the  Times’  Paris  correspondents.  Climate  Club, 
product.  To  take  advantage  of  tables  50  percent  two  days  be-  plus  full  instractions  for  front-  Mr.  Pavlovich,  a  native  Ari- 
better  communication  and  trans-  fore  the  Times’  first  Paris  issue  page  make-up,  are  relayed  to  the  zonian,  is  also  a  University  of 
portation  facilities,  the  Times  is  some  indication  that  it  saw  Times  International  from  New  Arizona  graduate.  He  start^ 
has  moved  to  the  Tribune’s  a  threat  in  this  area  itself,  al-  York.  Through  the  Telet3rpe-  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Bis- 
strongrhold,  Paris.  though  Ben  Cutler,  the  Paris  setter  system,  run  over  three  hee  Daily  Review  in  1940.  He 

The  result  is  that  today  around  Trib’s  new  (since  June)  man-  cable  and  three  radio  circuits,  worked  as  assistant  sports 

110,000  American  newspapers  aging  editor,  says  that  plans  to  the  Paris  tirpesetting  machines  ^itor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 

are  issuing  forth  daily  (except  expand  its  tables  had  been  are,  in  effect,  run  from  New  in  Tucson  before  becoming  man- 
Sunday)  from  this  French  capi-  underway  before  and  independ-  York.  The  Times’  explicit  policy  apng  editor  of  the  Bisbee  Re- 
tal  and  are  being  air  and  rail  ®ut  of  the  Times’  competition.  is  to  produce  a  close  replica  of  view.  From  the  Review  ^  he 
shipped  to  every  major  city  in  F  t  ^  •  t  F  New  York  paper,  varying  joined  the  staff  of  the  Citizen 

western  Europe  and  to  parts  of  ”  *  inmen  are  mainly  with  the  space  limitation  iu  1957. 

•Ifrica  and  Asia.  The  question  Broadly  speaking,  what  the  in  Paris.  • 

which  the  advent  of  a  second  Tribune  does  with  the  space  that  The  Tribune,  on  the  other  Miller  Succeeds  Elv 
^per  of  such  scope  poses  to  the  Times  spends  on  finance  is  hand,  according  to  its  m.e.,  “has  i^rv  II  IJ  T*  ’K 

both  of  them  is  “Why?”,  or,  as  to  devote  it  to  American-  more  autonomy  than  any  other  IN. I.  lleralcl  inD 

a  preliminary  aspect  of  the  same  oriented  entertainment  features,  fully  owned  newspaper  in  the  Appointment  of  Hayman  E. 
qo^on,  “What?”.  What  are  including  a  full  page  of  comic  states,”  and  is  put  together  by  Miller  as  New  York  advertising 
particular  Americans  in  strips,  generally  heavier  sports  traditional  methods  from  its  own  manager  of  the  European  edi- 

und,  like  the  New  York  parent  paper  sources  and  the  tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 

Slocks  and  Bonds  wire  services.  An  expression  of  Tribune  has  been  announced  by 

columnists.  These  last  include  ,  .  difference  lies  in  the  Paris  Philip  S.  Weld,  president  and 
As  far  as  describing  the  Art  Buchwald,  who  started  on  •  ,  navrolls  of  the  two  publisher  of  the  European  edi- 

Ptpers,  both  have  certain  char-  his  road  to  American  syndication  editorial  Payrolls  of  the  two  ^ 

i  «eteri8tics  in  common  with  each  as  a  travel  feature  writer  for  papers,  with  the  Tnbs  running  Miller  succeeds  Bill  Ely 

otter  and  with  their  stateside  the  Paris  Trib,  and  such  purely  about  three  times  that  of  the  resigned.  Mr.  Ely  has 

parents,  and  both  have  distinct  local  and  occasional  contributors  Times’  skeletal  seven-man  staff.  the  Herald  Tribune 

i  <liirerences  on  the  two  levels.  To  as  John  Ashbery  (art),  Naomi  The  latter,  headed  by  Ted  Bern-  since  1949.  He  will  announce 
consider  the  likenesses  first,  both  Barry  (wife  of  the  New  York  stein,  assistant  managing  editor  his  new  position  at  a  later  date. 
I  have  standard  eight-column  Post’s  Paris  correspondent  ojj  loan  from  New  York,  is  Mr.  Miller,  a  member  of  the 
I  pages,  usually  10  an  issue.  Both  Joseph  Barry,  local  color)  and  backed  up  by  an  International  newspaper’s  national  ad  depart- 
■  rtsemble  in  general  tone  their  Thomas  Quinn  Curtiss  (drama).  jggjj  ja  New  York.  ment  for  17  years,  will  be  in 

cuOy  P“***'^  papers,  employing  the  The  editorial  pages  of  the  two  x,  ^  charge  of  all  advertising  ema- 

.  —  i  sama  _ I  1 _ 1  i _ _  _ _ 1 _ ji—  _ II  me  wnai  s  oi  me  iwo _ .. _ _  x*  n  — j 
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body  and  head  types  as  in  papers  are  broadly  similar,  with  ®  nating  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 

York,  and  the  same  logos,  editorials  from  the  home  edi-  P^P®cs  are  generally  definab  e,  ^^bich  is  published  in  the  Euro- 
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Dailies  Hold 
Back  on  Shell 
Ad  Discounts 

Just  what  is  “reality”  in 
newspaper  discounts  continued 
a  point  of  varied  opinion  this 
week  among  publishers  consider¬ 
ing  Ogilvy,  Benson  and  Mather’s 
rate  suggestions  for  the  $15,- 
000,000  Shell  Oil  campaign  in 
1961. 

Samuel  L.  Frey,  OEM’s  media 
director,  had  suggested  discounts 
up  to  30%  on  flat  rates.  An 
immediate  reaction  on  the  part 
of  many  publishers,  E&P 
learned  was  that  this  maximum 
was  “unrealistic”  and  that  mil¬ 
line  rates  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  general,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  large  city  news¬ 
papers  were  inclined  to  give 
some  discount  in  keeping  with 
any  sensible,  uniform  pattern 
that  may  develop  from  the  re¬ 
cent  proposal. 

A  possibility  that  Shell  may 
achieve  an  average  of  10  to  15% 
discount,  which  would  go  on 
rate  cards  and  be  open  to  all 
national  advertisers  was  con¬ 
ceded  by  some  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  This  would  com¬ 
pare  with  the  average  4% 
discounts  now  offered  by  the 
daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Frey  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  reveal  what  pub¬ 
lishers  had  offered  in  response 
to  his  letter  which  mentioned  a 
Nov.  29  deadline  in  order  to 
enable  the  agrency  to  process 
orders  soon. 

Mr.  Frey  said  responses 
seemed  to  fall  into  four  cate¬ 
gories,  namely: 

1.  Newspapers  in  medium  and 
small  markets  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  suggestions. 

2.  Larger  cities  would  go 
along,  but  not  to  the  full  extent. 

3.  The  agency  will  be  notified 
later. 

4.  Newspapers  with  a  low  mil¬ 
line  feel  it  would  not  be  econ¬ 
omically  sound  to  make  any 
further  rate  concessions. 

Newspaper  representatives 
pointed  out  that  William  B. 
Esty  (Company,  seeking  discounts 
for  ROP  color  for  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  had 
specifically  considered  milline 
rates.  A  total  of  102  out  of  108 
papers  granted  the  Esty  request 
for  10%  discounts  for  color. 

The  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
and  Times  this  week  announced 
a  change  in  its  Continuity  Im¬ 
pact  Discoimt  (CID)  Plan  that 
makes  it  more  adaptable  to 
larger  units  such  as  Shell  in¬ 
tends  to  use.  Previously,  dis¬ 
counts  were  only  allowed  on 


200-line,  600-line,  and  1,000-line 
units.  Now  full  pages  and  1,500- 
line  space  are  included.  For  the 
13,  26,  39  and  52-week  periods, 
1,500-line  space  earns  7,  10,  12. 
and  14%  discounts,  and  full 
pages  8,  12,  14  and  16%.  No 
further  changes  are  contem¬ 
plated. 

Guild  -Accepts  $7 
-And  Shorter  Week 

Washington 

A  strike  of  500  news,  edi¬ 
torial,  and  commercial  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Washington  Post  was 
averted  late  Wednesday  night, 
Nov.  30,  when  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild  accepted  the 
proposal  for  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract. 

The  offer  included  a  reduction 
of  the  40-hour  work  week  to  38 
hours  beginning  Dec.  1  and  then 
to  37 hours  beginning  Dec.  4, 
1961.  The  settlement  also  con¬ 
tained  a  $7  wage  increase,  $4 
the  first  year  and  $3  the  second. 
Under  the  contract,  about  95 
percent  of  the  reporters,  editors, 
and  photographers  will  get  $167 
a  week. 

• 

New  York  Contract 
Talks  Near  Deadline 

Negotiations  were  continuing 
this  weekend  between  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
and  seven  craft  unions  whose 
contracts  expire  Dec.  7.  Donald 
R.  McVay,  executive  secretary 
of  the  publishers’  group,  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  agreements 
would  be  reached  before  the 
deadline.  Herbert  Haver  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service  is 
-supervising  meetings  with  the 
Deliverers’  Union  that  has  voted 
to  strike. 

Robert  Clune,  Brooklyn  plant. 
New  York  News,  defeated 
James  J.  Mahoney,  incumbent, 
as  president  of  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  by  a  vote  of  875  to  776. 
He  will  take  office  Dec.  18. 

• 

Olson  Is  Promotetl 
To  (General  Manager 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

John  B.  Olson,  business  mana¬ 
ger  since  1957,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  The  post  had 
been  vacant  since  the  resigna¬ 
tion  three  years  ago  of  Alvah 
Chapman,  who  is  an  executive 
of  the  .Miami  Herald. 

Nelson  Poynter,  president  of 
the  Times,  also  announced  the 
promotion  of  Clifton  D.  Camp 
Jr.  from  controller  to  treasurer 
and  the  election  of  managing 
editor  Donald  K.  Baldwin  and 
advertising  director  John  B. 

(Jack)  Lake  to  the  Times  board 
of  directors. 


Turkey-Day 
Ad  Linage 
Records  Set 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
U.  S.  this  week  reported  adver¬ 
tising  linage  records  for  their 
respective  Thanksgiving  Day 
(Nov.  24)  editions.  Following  is 
a  roundup  of  such  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  Editor  &  Publisher; 

*  *  « 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution's  annual  Thanksgiving 
Sales  and  Clearances  issue  of 
Nov.  24  ran  172  pages,  featured 
13  color  positions,  and  carried 
a  total  of  356,510  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  which  331,212  lines 
were  retail.  Total  linage  in  the 
papers’  combined  edition  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday  Nov.  27  hit  311,- 
468,  up  16,516  lines  over  last 
year.  'Total  Sunday  linage  was 
311,468,  of  which  246,564  was 
retail. 

*  *  * 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  was 
the  largest  daily  issue  in  the 
paper’s  history,  and  carried  the 
largest  volume  of  advertising 
ever  published  in  a  week-day 
issue  of  the  Tribune.  The  paper 
totaled  156  pages  for  the  North 
and  South  zones  and  152  pages 
for  the  West  zone.  All  editions 
carried  353.000  lines  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising  of  which  317,000  was 
retail,  surpassing  last  year’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  of  46 
pages  and  344,0()0  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  1960  Turkey-Day 
edition  included  14  ads  in  ROP 
color. 

*  «  « 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel- Starts 
annual  Thanksgiving  pictorial 
edition  contained  a  record  188 
pages,  including  310,996  lines  of 
advertising.  'The  edition  included 
27  ads  in  color,  plus  a  28-page 
tabloid  section  for  Belk’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  with  color  on 
every  other  page.  Editorial  full- 
color  ran  on  nine  pages. 

*  *  « 

Philadelphia 

The  132-page  Thanksgiving 
Day  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  was  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  ever  published  in  this 
city.  It  contained  268,000  lines 
of  advertising  in  its  10  sections, 
with  59  pages  devoted  to  de¬ 
partment  store  ads.  'The  edition 
marked  the  third  consecutive 
year  in  which  the  holiday  paper 
has  registered  a  new  record.  In 
1959  the  Inquirer’s  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  edition  totaled  116 
pages;  in  1958,  108  pages. 
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Dm  \ha.  Neb. 

The  largest  amount  of  retail 
advertising  (127,624  lines)  ever 
printed  in  a  week-day  ^ition 
of  the  Omaha  World-Heraldvirzi 
run  Nov.  24.  The  edition  totalled 
76  pages. 

*  *  • 

Rochi;,-  TER,  N.  Y. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  issue 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  asd 
Chronicle  carried  352,422  lines 
of  retail  advertising — believed 
the  largest  total  puldished  in 
any  U.  S.  daily  newspaper  on 
Nov.  24.  Total  linage  was  372,- 
400,  it  was  announced  by  A1  F. 
Mahar,  business  manager,  who 
worked  on  plans  for  the  issue 
with  Advertising  Manager  Wil¬ 
ber  Hanks. 

The  204-page  Thanksgivinf 
paper  consisted  of  12  full-size 
sections  and  one  32-page  tablmd 
section. 

*  *  * 

Erie.  Pa. 

The  'Thanksgiving  edition  of 
the  Erie  Daily  Times  embraced 
104  pages.  'The  combination  Nov. 
24  ^ition  of  the  Erie  Morning 
News  and  the  Times  touched 
off  the  mercantile  Christmas 
shopping  season  with  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  paper  con¬ 
sisting  of  stores  advertising. 

• 

International  Ball 
Committee  Named 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Wagner  have  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  serve  as  honorary 
chairmen  of  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Ball  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  Friday,  Dec. 
16.  The  Ball  is  a  charity  affsur, 
the  profits  of  which  are  split 
between  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  and 
the  Community  Sei^’ice  Society 
of  New  York. 

Dr.  Hans  Steinitz,  president 
of  the  Association,  announces 
that  the  general  chairman  will 
be  Bernard  Musnik,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Ball  will  be 
Mrs.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  her  committee  are:  Mrs. 
Walter  Annenberg,  Mr.  Edward 
Bemays,  Mrs.  Robert  U.  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles, 
Richardson  Dilworth,  Mrs.  Av- 
erell  Harriman,  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Mrs.  Can¬ 
non  Hersey,  Mrs.  Robert  E- 
Kintner,  Henry  Luce,  Anthony 
McAulife,  Mrs.  Benjamin  M- 
McKelway,  William  I.  Nichols, 
Warren  Lee  Pierson,  Mrs.  Bran¬ 
don  Reid,  Mrs.  Mary  Roebling 
Mrs.  Robert  Samoff,  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Schiff,  Frank  J.  Stand,  X 
Kingsbury  Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  I/)wdl 
Thomas,  Peter  Treves  and  Ar¬ 
thur  K.  Watson. 
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Bruce  Barton  Offers 
Pointers  for  Success 


By  I’liilip  N.  Schuyler 

At  74,  tail,  stately  and  white- 
haired  Bruce  Barton,  chairman 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  the  advertising 
agency  he  helped  found  41  years 
ago,  resembles  a  snow-topped 
njountain  rising  imperturbed 
above  swirling  waters. 

A  slight  .stroke  he  suffered  in 
1957  has  left  no  noticeable  mark. 
He  comes  to  work  every  day  and 
presides  at  the  agency’s  monthly 
board  meeting. 

At  the  latest  Iward  meeting, 
held  Nov.  28,  the  22-member 
group  reviewed  1960  and  found 
it  good,  and  was  optimistic  for 
business  in  1961. 

“Our  agency  made  money  the 
Srst  week  we  were  in  business,” 
Mr.  Barton  recalled.  “Today 
others  run  the  business  —  not 
me.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Thank  God,  I  have  a  place  to 
come  everyday.” 

Elaborating,  Mr.  Barton  .said: 
“You  must  keep  an  organization 
young.  For  tomorrow  pick  out 
the  men  and  women  you  think 
are  going  to  be  good.  Give  them 
opportunities  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  will  make  mistakes. 
But  by  learning  from  them  they 
vill  grow.  Above  all,  never 
make  the  great  mistake  of  stay¬ 
ing  on  too  long.” 

Pointers  for  Success 

Mr.  Barton  had  additional 
pointers  for  young  men  and 
women  in  advertising  today 
seeking  to  prepare  for  success 
tomorrow : 

“Never  loe  afraid  of  hard 
work.  If  you  want  to  write, 
write,”  he  said.  Mr.  Barton  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  smart  .secretary  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  making  friends.  He 
suggested  giving  one’s  self 
“wholeheartedly”  to  some  field 
of  outside  social  service,  and 
warned  against  going  into  na¬ 
tional  politics  unless  “you  can 
afford  it  financially.”  Be  content 
to  serve  your  local  community 
in  small  ways,  he  urged. 

“Don’t  let  the  urge  for  a  fast 
buck  overjwwer  you,”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  said.  “Give  to  get  back.  It 
's  almost  a  disgrace  for  a  man 
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to  die  and  leave  a  big  fortune. 

“Although  giving  way  to 
youth,  never  retire.  Thank  God 
for  something  to  do,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Barton  has  practiced  most 
of  the  advice  he  passes  out. 

Bom  in  1886  in  Oak  Park,  Ill., 
Mr.  Barton  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
William  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  In  1907  he  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  as  “the 
most  likely  to  succeed.”  The 
year  was  marked  by  a  short¬ 
lived,  but  .sharp  recession,  and 
the  young  Barton  turned  to  his 
dad  for  help  in  landing  a  job 
as  a  railroad  gang  timekeeper 
at  $60  a  month. 

“We  worked  10  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,”  Mr.  Barton 
recalled.  “Hard,  tough  work 
among  hard,  tough  men.” 

He  never  regretted  the  ex¬ 
perience,  although  his  pastor 
father  thought  him  worthy  of 
better  things  than  timekeeping 
for  railroad  gangs.  Accordingly, 
Rev.  Barton  gave  his  son  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  member  of  his  church 
who  owned  a  weekly  magazine. 
The  Home  Herald,  and  two 
other  religious  and  farm  jour¬ 
nals. 

Editorial  Writer 

Mr.  Barton  landed  a  job  as 
managing  editor  at  $25  a  week. 

“I  thought  we  could  build  a 
great  business,”  he  said.  “What 
we  didn’t  know  was  that  the 
owner  faced  bankruptcy.”  Mr. 
Barton  worked  day  and  night 
writing  editorials  for  all  three 
magazines.  He  continued  the 
furious  pace  even  after  the 
owner  asked  him  to  take  $10  a 
week  in  cash  and  let  the  balance 
accumulate. 

“This  was  tremendous  experi¬ 
ence  for  anyone  wanting  to 
write,”  Mr.  Barton  said,  and 
added,  “I  wonder  why  people 
want  to  be  writers.  It’s  a  hard 
way  to  make  a  living. 

“Looking  back.  I’m  sure  that 
the  owner  of  those  magazines 
and  I  could  have  built  up  a  good 
business  eventually.  But  he  had 
that  fatal  urge  of  wanting  to 
make  money  fast.  That’s  what 


Durstine  and  Osborn  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Barton  to  join  them 
in  setting  up  an  advertising 
agency  of  their  own.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1919,  Barton  &  Durstine 
was  bom,  and  in  August  of  that 
same  year  it  became  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 

“I  protested  at  the  time  that 
I  didn’t  know  anything  about 
advertising,”  Mr.  Barton  said. 
“  ‘That’s  all  right,’  they  told  me. 
‘We’ll  run  the  firm.  You  know 
everybody.  You  get  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We’ll  handle  it.’  ” 

And  get  the  business  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  did.  Mr.  Osborn  had  brought 
the  General  Baking  Co.  account 
Bruce  Barton  ^j.  Barton  per- 

killed  his  magazines.  If  he  had  suaded  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
been  content  to  build  slowly,  unce  Co.  to  renew  and  enlarge 


well,  who  knows?” 


Mr.  Barton  said  that  one  day 
he  found  the  sheriff  had  taken 
over  the  magazines.  That’s  when 
he  wrote  his  first  ad.  He  asked 
the  receiver  for  $200  worth  of 
free  space  in  the  magazine.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  Oberam- 
mergau  Passion  Play.  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Barton  ran  a  travel 
agency. 

The  fledgling  copywriter  made 
a  deal  with  his  friend  to  get  so 
much  money  for  each  customer 
he  sold.  Then  he  wrote  the  ad 
copy: 

“Just  a  few  dollars  will  take 
you  to  Europe  and  the  Passion 
Play,”  was  the  headline.  The  ad 
paid  off,  both  in  customers  and 
in  a  sizeable  sum  of  money  for 
Mr.  Barton. 

This  money  kept  him  going 
until  Col  R.  R.  McCormick’s  in¬ 
terests,  impressed  by  his  work 
on  The  Home  Herald,  hired  him 
at  $^  a  week  to  edit  the  maga¬ 
zine  Continent  in  New  York. 

From  1912  to  1914  Mr.  Barton 
was  assistant  sales  manager  of 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  From  1914 
to  1918  he  edited  a  magazine 
called  Every  Week. 

During  World  War  I  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  gave  himself  wholeheartedly 
to  being  chairman  of  the  United 
War  Work  drive  which  eventu¬ 
ally  collected  $220,000,000.  The 
non-paying  sideline  job  helped 
him  to  make  numerous  friends 
among  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  men  and  women  of  the 
day.  One  of  these  friends  was 
Roy  Durstine,  then  a  partner 
in  Barrien  &  Durstine  agency, 
and  Alex  Osborn,  who  was  man¬ 
aging  a  small  agency  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

“They  changed  my  whole 
life,”  Mr.  Barton  said. 


its  advertising  campaign  featur¬ 
ing  the  slogan,  “Strong  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibralter.” 

Famous  Slogans 

Among  the  slogans  written 
by  Mr.  Barton  and  of  which  he 
is  most  proud  is  the  one  still 
used  by  the  Salvation  Army: 
“A  Man  May  Be  Down  But  He’s 
Never  Out.”  A  famous  ad  he 
wrote  for  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  was  headlined,  “The 
Years  the  Locusts  Hath  Eaten.” 

In  addition  to  getting  business 
and  writing  ad  copy  for  BDO, 
Mr.  Barton  wrote  numerous  edi¬ 
torials  and  articles  for  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers  and  syndi¬ 
cates.  In  1925  he  wrote  a  best 
seller  about  Jesus  Christ  called 
“The  Man  Nobody  Knows.”  A 
year  later  he  penned,  “The 
Book  Nobody  Knows.”  He’s  still 
collecting  royalties  on  these  two 
books. 

Mr.  Barton  candidly  admits 
to  having  produced  his  share 
of  literary  lemons  —  “What 
Can  A  Man  Believe”  and  “He 
Upset  the  World.”  These  didn’t 
do  too  well. 

Today  Mr.  Barton  seldom 
writes  for  publication,  although 
this  year  he  wrote  a  piece  for 
This  Week  magazine. 

Tried  Politics 

In  1937  Mr.  Barton  took  a 
fling  at  politics.  Ogden  Mills  for 
the  GOP  and  Alfred  E.  Smith 
for  the  Democrats  had  agreed 
there  ought  to  be  one  district 
in  Manhattan  that  could  elect  a 
Republican  Representative  to 
Congress.  Together  they  carved 
out  the  17th  District  and  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Barton  to  run.  He 
won. 

“But  I  certainly  don’t  advo- 
(Contimied  on  page  22) 
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‘LET’S  KEEP  ROLUNG  AHEAD’ 
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I  AD-lines 

i  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Critics  of  advertising  may  soon 
find  themselves  on  the  receiving 
end  of  a  concentrated  barrage  hy 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

It’s  about  time,  too. 

*  *  * 

AFA  will  launch  a  campaign 
to  “blunt  the  barbs  of  the  ma¬ 
licious”  in  February  (see  story  at 
right).  Within  the  last  30  days, 
the  4-A  hired  HUl  &  Knowlton, 
PR  firm,  to  help  formulate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action. 

ANA  has  been  strangely  silent. 
Why? 

Max  Banzhaf,  chairman  of 
ana’s  public  and  government 
relations  committee,  and  director 
of  advertising,  promotion  and 
public  relations  for  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  takes  complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  apparent  lack  of 
activity  to  date.  His  reason: 

He  believes  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action  is  likely  to  be 
mis-directed  and  hence,  do  more 
harm  than  good.  He  also  feels 
that  before  any  program  of  action 
is  formulated,  “we  should  make 
absolutely  certain  we  understand 
the  true  nature  of  the  problem 
and  that  our  objectives  are  sound 
and  correct.” 

We’ll  buy  that  thinking. 

*  *  * 

Now  Mr.  Banzhaf  feels  ANA  is 
ready  on  all  counts  and  accord¬ 
ingly  suggests  two  specific  pro¬ 
grams  of  action; 

•  A  program  which  ANA  or¬ 
ganizes.  administers  and  finances 
completely  on  its  own. 

•  A  program  in  which  ANA 
takes  the  lead  in  stimulating 
others  to  participate  in  a  broader, 
more  fundamental  program  of 
action. 

The  ANA  program  would  be 
directed  particularly  at  the  “tend¬ 
ency  of  academicians,  economists, 
intellectuals  and  some  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  consider  adver¬ 
tising  an  economic  waste  and 
negative  factor  in  our  culture.” 

He  also  suggested  creation  of  a 
new  position  at  ANA  headquar¬ 
ters — that  of  director  of  informa¬ 
tion.  to  be  filled  by  a  person  of 
“real  ability.” 

The  challenge  to  ANA,  Mr. 
Banzhaf  said,  is  to  first  gather 
facts  that  now  exist  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  and  then 
see  that  the  information  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  critics 
in  a  continuing  program. 

*  *  * 

We  certainly  hope  ANA  acts 
on  Mr.  Banzhaf’s  proposals. 
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Ads  To  Advertise 
Advertising’s  Role 


The  Advertising  industry’s 
first  continuing  campaigpi  on 
advertising  as  a  dynamic  force 
for  economic  progress  will  be 
launched  in  February  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  West. 

Springboard  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  all-media  campaign  is 
National  Advertising  Week,  Feb. 
5-11.  The  campaign  will  be 
sustained  throughout  1961,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  W.  Head, 
National  Advertising  Week 
chairman. 

The  economic  cycle  of  adver¬ 
tising-mass  demand-mass  pro¬ 
duction  provides  the  drive’s 
theme.  All  campaign  components 


Let's  Keep  Roiling  Ahead 

will  carry  the  slogan,  “Let’s 
Keep  Rolling  Ahead.”  (see  cut). 

The  campaign  and  all  of  its 
elements  were  created  by  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  (USA),  under 
the  supervision  of  Emerson 
Foote,  president  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Head,  who  is  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  director  of 
National  Cash  Register  Co., 
said  that  efforts  to  schedule 
campaign  ads  in  national  media 
have  already  begun.  He  reported 
that  initial  interest  in  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  materials  is 
“highly  promising.” 

To  Tell  Story 

“This  campaign  is  built  on 
the  assumption  that  the  role  of 
advertising  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  has  never  been  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  the  public.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  tell  this  story,”  Mr. 
Head  said. 

“In  doing  so,  we  have  deliber¬ 
ately  avoided  answering  the 
criticisms  of  advertising  which 
are  heard  today  on  every  hand. 
This  is  not  the  ground  on  which 
we  choose  to  operate.  The  sheer 
volume  of  such  abuse  and  dis¬ 


tortion  is  more  than  we  can 
hope  to  match.  Moreover,  adver¬ 
tising  as  it  impinges  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  public  is 
many  things  to  many  people,  all 
of  them  exaggerated  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  our  work  in  a  goldfish 
bowl,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  economic  significance  of 
advertising  is  “well  defined  and 
projected,  the  more  superficial 
grievances  will  be  overshadowed 
and  shown  to  be  trivial.” 

Mr.  Head  said  that  everyone 
knows  the  basic  importance  of 
mass  production  to  higher  living 
standards.  “If  we  can  demon¬ 
strate  convincingly  that  adver¬ 
tising  creates  mass  demand, 
which  is  required  to  keep  mass 
production  rolling,  we  shall  have 
scored  a  big  point. 

Use  Wheel  Symbol 

“We  have  chosen  to  show  the 
relationship  of  these  forces  as  a 
wheel,”  Mr.  Head  went  on.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  builds  mass  demand, 
which  in  turn  stimulates  mass 
production.  This  requires  more 
advertising  and  the  process  goes 
on  and  on  indefinitely,  always 
seeking  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Head  explained  that  the 
slogan  “Let’s  Keep  Rolling 
Ahead,”  ties  in  with  the  dynam¬ 
ism  of  the  symbol. 

“This  does  not  single  out  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  only  force  that 
keeps  us  rolling.  It  implies  that 
all  three  are  required,  if  we  are 
to  keep  moving  ahead,”  he  said. 
“The  contraction,  ‘Let’s’  brings 
the  reader  into  the  circle,  and 
indicates  that  all  of  us  will 
benefit  through  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  three  elements. 

“It  is  our  belief,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  if  we  take  the 
position  which  has  been  outlined, 
we  will  build  the  importance  of 
advertising  to  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated,  and  blunt  the  barbs  of 
the  malicious.  By  taking  care  to 
be  constructive  and  to  deal  only 
with  economic  verities  which  are 
widely  recognized,  we  will  be 
able  to  ‘trade  up’  the  image  of 
advertising  more  effectively  than 
we  could  by  any  amount  of 
defensive  explanation.” 

• 

C-P  Ups  Dodge 

Sherwood  Dodg^e  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  of  the  toilet 
articles  division  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co. 


Dairy  Plans 
9  More  Hi- 
Fi  Inserts 


Chicago 

The  impact  of  Hi-Fi  color  for 
Dean  Milk  Company’s  “country 
charm”  advertising  in  40  Mid¬ 
western  newspapers  this  year 
has  led  Dean  to  plan  for  nine 
such  color  insertions  during 
1961,  aimed  at  special  seasonal 
dairy  product  promotions. 

Dean’s  success  story  in  the 
use  of  four-color  roto  Sunday 
magazine  supplement  ads,  fea¬ 
turing  the  country  charm  theme, 
plus  the  initial  two-time  use  of 
Hi-Fi  color  in  40  papers  that 
formerly  carried  Dean’s  black 
and  white  full-page  ads,  was 
told  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  by 
the  company’s  ad  agency. 

‘Country  Charm’  Story 

Phil  Bash  and  James  Carver 
of  Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Dean  story,  explain¬ 
ing  how  “country  charm”  has 
been  a  selling  force  for  the 
dairy  company,  creating  a  favor¬ 
able  image  of  the  freshness  and 
quality  of  Dean  products. 

The  depth  of  coverage,  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  medium  and  the 
retail  support,  plus  the  close 
relationship  between  newspapers 
and  their  readers,  all  account 
for  the  reason  why  Dean  spends 
80  per  cent  of  its  ad  dollm  in 
newspapers,  Mr.  Bash  stated. 

Dean  Milk  Company  started 
first  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  magazine  supplement 
with  four-color  ads,  depicting 
pastoral  scenes  to  dramatize 
“country  charm,”  he  explained. 
Now  the  company  has  expanded 
its  marketing  over  a  10-state 
area,  using  a  number  of  smaller 
dailies  as  well  as  metropolitan 
Sunday  papers. 

Hi-Fi  Ads  PuU 

In  the  past,  large  black  and 
white  photo  illustrations  were 
tried  in  daily  papers  to  carry 
over  the  “country  charm”  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  reproductions  were 
not  always  too  good,  it  was 
stated.  Line  drawings  were  more 
effective,  when  used  in  conneo 
tion  with  special  seasonal  pro¬ 
motions.  j 

This  year,  however,  the  com- 1 
pany  decided  to  try  Hi-Fi  odor,  i 
which,  despite  high  production 
costs,  has  resulted  in  the  most- 
talked-about  advertising  Dean 
has  ever  done.  Two  su(^  Hi-I^ 
ads  were  run  and  the  merely- 
dising  support  was  outstanding, 
said  Mr.  Bash  and  Mr.  Carver. 
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FIRST  in  Cleveland 
in  new  Automobile 
ADVERTISING^ 


u  in  America  in  total  Advertising 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  CDUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080.254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

ISourct,  Sale*  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  I960) 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales 


Si 


HERE  IS  THE 
CDMPACT  MARKET 
WITH  RETAIL  SALES 
LARGER  THAN  ANY 
ONE  OF  35 
ENTIRE  STATES 


^tprtstniedby  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
Eastern  Resort,  Travel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.*  9801  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla.  *  Source:  Media  Records 


Prizes  Offered 


For  Addresses 
On  Ad  Benefits 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“The  Benefits  of  Advertising” 
is  the  theme  for  a  1961  Oratori¬ 
cal  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  the  In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association. 

The  contest  chairman,  M,  M. 
Bartlebaugh,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Publishing  Co.,  announced  the 
event  is  open  to  all  advertising 
staffers  of  PNPA  and  lAMA 
member  newspapers. 

Contestants  are  to  submit 
original  manuscripts  for  a  10- 
minute  speech  devoted  to  the 
benefits  of  advertising.  The 
speeches  are  to  be  suitable  for 
delivery  before  civic  groups. 
Cash  awards  totaling  $150  will 
go  to  the  three  winners. 

Five  finalists  will  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  manuscripts 
.submitted.  From  these,  three 
speeches  will  be  picked  for  de- 


Newspaper  Info 


Ads  Set  for  ’61 


When  Ad  Ideas  Are  Good, 
Use  ’em  All,  Says  Bank 


A  series  of  “public  under¬ 
standing”  ads  for  use  by  all 
newspapers  will  be  a  major 
effort  of  the  Newspa])er  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  ANP.\,  in  1961, 
Eugene  Gardner,  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  announcement  followed 
what  Stanford  Smith,  .4NPA’g 
general  manager,  described  as 
the  “unusually  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse”  given  by  newspapers  to 
the  first  ad  offered  by  NIS  to  be 
run  before  and  after  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Election.  He  called  it 
“twice  the  response”  of  any 
similar  project  during  the  past 
seven  years.  This  ad,  he^ed 
“What  Starts  Rolling  Right 
After  Election”  (E&P,  Oct.  15, 
page  12)  was  prepared  by  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
with  mechanical  production 
handled  at  the  AN  PA  Research 
Institute  Laboratory,  Easton, 
Pa. 


730  Requexl* 


More  than  730  reiiuests  for 
mats  of  the  ad  were  received, 
Mr.  Gardner  said.  They  were 
offered  in  two  sizes,  full  pages 
and  1,000  lines.  Of  the  total, 
there  were  requests  from  63 


Sioux  City,  Iowa  for  the  big  things  they  want  in 
Take  an  idea — take  two — ^take  life.  And  they’re  saving  at  First 
liverv  bv  their  authors  at  the  three  when  they’re  good.  That’s  National  bank  because  .  .  .” 

1961' annual  PNPA-IAMA  Dis-  what  the  First  National  Bank  Character, 

play  Advertising  Conference,  here  is  doing  m  a  current 

which  meets  Feb.  16-18  in  the  savings  account  advertising  pro-  Another  series  uses  contem- 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  gram.  porary  cartoon  characters  to 

Pa.  “We  wanted  a  new  approach  express  a  “You  feel  better  when  non-member  daily  nt'w.spapen, 

First,  second  and  third  place  to  savings  advertising,”  said  you  save”  approach.  One  ex-  23  weeklies,  and  two  semi- 
winners  will  be  determined  by  Neal  Tennis,  vicepresident  and  ample  has  acrobatic  character  weeklies.  Forty-four  percent  of 
the  Conference  audience  for  advertising  manager  for  First  expressing  his  delight  with  a  the  requests  were  for  full-page 
cash  prizes  of  $50,  $25  and  $15,  National.  “We  gave  the  problem  twisted,  one-hand  version  of  a  mats. 

respectively.  Honorable  mention  to  our  agency  (Allen  &  Reyn-  handstand  which  the  copy  can-  “The  number  of  ads  to  be 
certificates  will  be  awarded  to  olds,  Inc.  of  Omaha),  and  the  didly  admits  is  an  “impossible”  prepared  next  year  will  depend 

the  contest’s  two  runners-up.  agency  came  up  with  three  dif-  pose.  upon  whether  or  not  the  «- 

Deadline  for  entries  is  mid-  ferent  approaches  (see  cut).  The  third  version  promotes  the  sponse  will  continue  to  show 
night,  Sunday,  January’  15.  They  were  so  good  that  we  of  “salting  some  away”  there  is  a  real  demand  for  the 

•  decided  to  use  all  three.  regularly  at  the  First  National  service,”  Mr,  Gardner  said. 

4  1  j  RQp  folnr  variation  features  news-  Bank.  The  bank  calls  its  auto-  “The  copy  will  be  designed  to 

paper  ads  with  unusual  reverse  matic  savings  plan  the  “Salt  illuminate  the  newspaper’s  con 
The  Srrmiton  (Pa.)  Times  is  photographs  of  paper  clips,  rub-  Some  Away  Club.”  tribution  to  the  public’s  infor- 

now  accepting  three-color  and  ber  bands,  nuts  and  bolts  and  Qj,g  series  has  a  niation  and  welfare,  but  may 

black  advertising  in  minimum  even  a  ball  of  string.  The  head-  smug  character  wearing  all  ^  keyed  to  recruitment  of 

units  of  a  full-page  at  a  color  line  for  each  illustration  asks,  kinds  of  buttons,  badges  and  young  people  to  choose  news- 
premium  of  $300,  according  to  “What  are  you  saving  these  ribbons.  The  headline  urges;  paper  journalism  as  a  career" 

Frank  J.  Blewitt,  advertising  days?”  Copy  points  out  that  .<Qq  Ahead _ Be  a  Joiner  ...  • 

manager.  “Smart  people  r  e  saving  money,  jugt  ^g  sure  to  join  the  FiWt’s  Dairy  Debuts 


Now  available 

FULL  COLOR 


Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve.-Wed.  Morn,  or  Thurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 


Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  1000  lines) 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  d  Woodward,  Inc _ New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro,  Meeker  <&  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


Salt-Some-Away  Club. 

‘Seallest  900’ 

Radio-TV  Used  .  j  / 

As  more  and  more  manuiac- 

All  three  approaches  include  turers  enter  the  controlled  cak)- 
extensive  radio  and  television  rie  food  field,  consumers  get 
campaigns,  featuring  Lyle  De-  thinner  and  newspaper  linage 
Moss,  a  well-known  midwestern  gets  fatter. 
radio-TV  personality.  Mr.  De-  Latest  entrant  in  the  field  U 
Moss  also  is  a  vicepresident  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corp., 
Allen  &  Reynolds,  the  bank’s  vvhich  this  week  introduc^ 
agency.  liquid  “Sealtest  900  Calorie 

In  the  “feel  better”  series,  for  Diet”  with  large  space  newspa- 
example,  DeMoss  wears  a  doc-  per  ads  (via  N,  W.  Ayer  &  Son) 
tor’s  white  coat  and  tells  lis-  in  New  York,  Detroit  and  Mil- 
teners,  “If  you  feel  kind  of  waukee. 

down  in  the  dumps,  five  New  The  company  expects  to  intro- 
York  doctors  can’t  do  a  thing  duce  the  new  product  steadily 
for  you.  What  you  really  need  into  other  Sealtest  markets,  as 
to  feel  better  is  money  in  the  production  and  distributkw 
bank.”  schedules  are  developed. 
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SPACE  AGE  REPORT 


WORLD'S  WEEK 


ASSIGNMENT  WEST  COAST 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PACKAGE  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 


WOMEN'S  FEATURES 


ON  THE  SPOT  WITH  OUT-OF-THE<ORDINARY  FEATURES 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS:  Firsthand  anaKses  of  major  devoloinnonts  throughout  the  world,  clarifying  and  humanizing  the  headlines. 
LATIN-AMERICAN  PACKAGE:  Continuous,  day-to-day  coverage  of  Latin  America  by  our  own  correspondents.  The  package  includes 
(five  times  weekly)  Pan-American  Report  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your  Hemisphere,  Hemisphere  Report,  Through  Lightest  Mexico, 
Mexican  News  Roundup,  and  Spanish  Language  Report.  SPACE  AGE  REPORT:  Lively,  non-technical  survey  of  the  world  of  space- 
missiles-defense  written  by  Rembert  James,  one  of  the  nation’s  top  militarx'  reporters.  Once  weekly,  averaging  450  words.  OFFBEAT 
DIARY:  A  once-weekly  account  of  the  e.\periences  of  CNS  correspondents  abroad— exciting,  amusing,  absorbing.  FINANCIAL  COVER¬ 
AGE:  Weekly  business  column  by  Carl  Ritter,  editor-analyst  who  aims  always  for  the  inside  story.  In  addition,  a  once-weekly  roundup 
of  financial  and  business  news  from  all  major  sources— plus  occasional  special  features.  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS:  Three  times  a  week,  fresh 
and  unusual  reports  from  the  entertainment  capital.  POINT  OF  VIEW:  A  witty  and  perceptive  radio-television  column  by  Donald  Free¬ 
man,  one  of  the  most  respected  young  talents  in  the  field.  Three  times  weekly.  WESTERN  FEATURES:  A  series  which  explores  the 
Western  United  States,  from  ever-present  past  to  explosive  future.  Recreation,  travel,  industry,  politics,  people  .  .  .  with  special 
attention  to  the  Southwest  and  California.  WOMEN’S  FEATURES:  W'eekly  (juestion-and-answer  fashion  column  by  Helen  Abel  .  .  . 
exclusive  interviews  .  .  .  cooking  and  household  features  .  .  .  news  for  lx)th  homemaker  and  career  woman.  WORLD’S  WEEK:  A  weekly, 
600-w'ord  roundup  of  significant  news  from  all  over  the  globe.  KEEPING  POSTED:  Yeteran  Philatelist  Frank  Graham  writes  a  once- 
weekly  column  for  stamp  collectors,  tyro  and  expert.  RECORD  ROUNDUP:  Bob  Budler’s  weekly  review  of  recorded  music,  covering 
releases  from  all  the  major  companies.  ASSIGNMENT  WEST  COAST:  A  once-weekly  feature  by  Neil  Morgan,  noted  columnist-author 
who  roams  the  West.  LIBBY  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS:  A  weekly  series  on  topics  of  national  and  international  significance,  written  by  \’ice 
Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  Ret.  THORN  McBRIDE:  A  new  and  enthralling  comic  strip  which  invades  the  world  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Timely,  authentic,  suspenseful. 

JOIN  THE  98  NEWSPAPERS  WHICH  NOW  SUBSCRIBE  TO  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  CNS  FEATURES! 

THE  ^  Cofim  NEWS  SERVICE 

For  complete  information,  write— or  phone  or  wire  col¬ 
lect— Rembert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News  Ser\  ice, 
940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego  12,  Calif.  BElmont  4-7111 


Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  front  page  17) 


cate  advertising  men  going  into 
politics,”  Mr.  Barton  said  this 
week.  “It  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
Let  advertising  men  affiliate 
with  a  party,  vote,  and,  if  they 
live  in  small  towns,  run  for 
small  public  office,  but  otherwise 
stay  out  of  politics  unless  you 
have  a  rich  wife  and  can  af¬ 
ford  it.” 

Mr.  Barton  is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  the  agency  business  to 
have  served  as  chairman  and 
president  without  first  serxnng 
as  vicepresident.  Today  he  holds 
the  title  of  chairman  at  BBDO 
for  the  second  time.  He  was 
president  before  BDO  merged 
with  the  George  Batten  Co.  in 
1928.  At  that  time  William  H. 
Johns  of  Batten  became  presi¬ 
dent  at  his  own  request. 

“People  will  think  I’m  retir¬ 


ing  if  you  make  me  chairman,” 
Mr.  Johns  said  at  the  time. 
“You’re  young  enough  Bruce,  to 
keep  that  kind  of  talk  from 
starting.” 

In  1939  Mr.  Barton  was 
elected  BBDO  president  again 
and  held  the  title  until  1946 
when  he  was  again  named  chair¬ 
man.  first  during  the  presidency 
of  Bernard  “Ben”  Duffy,  and 
today  under  Charles  Brower. 

Not  Rich 

Mr.  Barton  scoffed  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  has  accumulated 
a  large  personal  fortune  from 
his  agency  and  book  writing 
career. 

“I’m  able  to  get  along.  I’m 
not  rich,”  he  said.  “I  always 
took  a  small  income  from  the 
agency  because  I  wanted  our 
earnings  spread  around  to  as 
large  a  number  of  people  as 
possible.  It  would  be  a  scandal 
if  people  knew  how  little  I  make 
today  as  chairman  of  BBDO. 


What’s  the  use  of  money  unless 
you  can  do  good  with  it?  And 
it’s  most  fun  to  do  that  while 
you’re  living.”  Mr.  Barton 
added,  “I  think  it’s  almost  a 
disgrace  for  a  man  to  die  rich.” 

Mr.  Barton  has  been  most 
generous  in  his  donations  to 
numerous  charities  over  the 
years. 

The  BBDO  chairman  whose 
wife  passed  away  some  years 
ago,  is  enormously  proud  of  his 
two  sons,  Randall  and  Bruce 
Jr.,  and  his  daughter  Betsey. 
The  three  seem  to  have  been 
cut  from  the  same  piece  of  gran¬ 
ite  as  their  dad.  Betsey,  crippled 
in  an  auto  accident  some  years 
ago,  hasn’t  let  a  handicap  phase 
her.  She  went  on  to  turn  out 
the  book,  “And  How  To  Live 
Again.”  Bruce  Jr.  is  an  editor 
at  Time  magazine,  and  Randall 
is  business  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Mr.  Barton  developed  his  be¬ 


lief  in  the  importance  of  hay. 
ing  a  .smart  secretary  the  hard 
way.  He  has  had  a  stupid  one.  I 

He  fired  her  and  hired  Loniae  1 

MacLeod,  who  will  complete  36 
years  next  May  as  Mr.  Barton'i  | 
secretary.  I 

“It  seems  only  12  years  at  ! 
the  mo.st  that  she  started  work-  P 
ing  with  me,”  Mr.  Barton  said,  I 
turning  to  his  20-year  old  Modd  I 
12  Remington  typewriter  to  bat  I 
out  a  fast  two-finger  memo  as  I 
the  interview  ended. 

• 

^Gambling  Joint’ 
Ads  Threatened 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Frank  L.  Benson,  Idaho  atto^  ' 

ney  general,  has  threatened  to  I 

file  an  injunction  against  the  ' 

Turin  Fallit  Times-News  and  a  ' 

radio-television  station  in  an  ^ 

attempt  to  halt  advertising  at  I 

Nevada  gambling  establidi-  < 

ments. 

The  attorney  general  said,  “A  ^ 
group  of  Twin  Falls  ministsn  ' 
have  been  protesting  this  sort  of 
advertising  and  I  myself  am  of 
the  opinion— since  gambling  it 
illegal  in  Idaho — that  adve^ 
tising  ‘joints’  in  which  gamblisg 
is  carried  on  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited.” 

After  the  announcement,  Mt 
Benson  sent  a  representative  to 
meet  with  R.  S.  Tofflemire,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Times-News, 
and  Gordon  Glassman,  managv 
I  of  KLIX-radio  and  TV.  Neitk* 

I  the  publisher  nor  the  statm 
manager  would  discuss  the  mee^ 
ing. 

A  colony  of  gambling  coe- 
cems  is  within  50  miles  of  Twto 
Falls,  just  across  the  IdahW’ 
Nevada  border. 

A  spokesman  for  the  news¬ 
paper  said  advertisements  from 
Jackpot,  Nev.,  establishments 
have  featured  only  food  and 
entertainment  and  made  no 
mention  of  gambling.  The  radio 
station  has  not  been  as  careful 
of  avoiding  advertising  the 
gambling  aspect. 

Mr.  Benson  has  long  been  a 
critic  of  the  Times-News  and 
has  threatened  similar  action 
against  other  newspapers. 

He  contended  that  althou^  I 
the  newspaper  has  conferred 
with  the  post  office  department 
about  violating  second  class  | 
mailing  privileges,  that  it  might 
be  in  violation  of  state  law. 

• 

Resort  Acl  Reps 

PHILAD*a-PHU 

Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  Inc, 
has  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  New  in 
Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Central  and  South  America  for 
resort  advertising. 


THIS  IS  TULSA  . . . 

GROWING  FASTER  THAN  LOS  ANGELES! 
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TULSA — one  of  the  50  largest  cities 
in  America  .  .  .59th  largest  metropolitan 
area  .  .  .  Effective  Buying  Income  of 
$772,182,000  .  .  .  and  it's  all  covered 
like  a  blanket  by  The  Tulsa  World  and 
The  Tulsa  Tribune  (which  carry  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Oklahoma). 


RATE  OF  CHANGE 

Ten  fastest-growing 
ciHes,  19S0-'60  ^ 

Five  largest  cities: 
Growth  since  '50  Q 
Decrease  since  '50  ■ 


TULSA  WORLD 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

Represenled  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Co.,  Offices  in  Principal  U.S.A.  Cities 
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What  did  the 

SKILLionaire 

do  with  the 
miUionaire’s  house? 


The  SKILLionaire  (the  skilled 
worker  in  Rochester,  N.Y.)  bought 
it,  remodeled  it,  refurnished  it, 
even  gave  it  a  special  name. 

He  gave  it  more  life  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  more  music  and  art,  more  ad¬ 
venture  and  purpose  than  most 
other  homes  could  possibly  have 
ever  known. 

He  made  it  the  Day  Care  Center 
for  Handicapped  Children,  an 
agency  of  the  Community  Chest. 

It  was  made  possible  because 
the  SKILLionaire  gives  his  heart 
—and  more— to  the  Community 
Chest.  In  fact,  the  SKILLionaire 
city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  the 
highest  per-capita  donation  to  the 
Community  Chest  of  any  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States. 


He’s  just  as  generous  with  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  as  he  is  with 
others.  His  household  has  an 
average  annual  spendable  income 
of  $7,172,  and  he  likes  to  buy 
products  and  services. 

We  know  the  SKILLionaire 
pretty  well— almost  every  family 
in  metropolitan  Rochester  buys 
and  reads  one  or  both  of  our 
newspapers.  May  we  tell  you 
more  about  him  and  his  market? 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  and 
DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE, 
Members:  Gannett  Group  of 
Newspapers.  Represented  by 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc., 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco. 


’61  May  See 
Ocean  Spray 
In  Papers 


successfully  used  newspapers  in 
past  years. 


‘Wonderful  Help’ 


Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc., 
currently  engaged  in  a  $2,100,- 
000  radio-TV  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  (via  BBDO)  in  an  effort 
to  recover  from  the  “ghastly 
debacle”  caused  a  year  ago  when 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  announced  that  cranberry 
crops  had  been  poisoned  may  be 
back  in  newspapers  in  1961, 

Ambrose  E.  Stevens,  Ocean 
Spray’s  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PvBLiSHHai  that  “the  daily 
medium  is  presently  under  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.”  He  added 
that  the  first  big  cranberry  pro¬ 
motion  of  ’61  will  be  prior  to 
Easter,  which  falls  on  April  2. 

He  emphasized  that  he  held 
no  brief  for  one  ad  medium  over 
another  but  admitted  having 


Mr.  Stevens,  in  New  York  for 
a  talk  before  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club,  told  of  the  “wonder¬ 
ful  help”  he  has  had  from 
women’s  page  editors  of  news¬ 
papers,  Sunday  supplements, 
syndicates  and  magazines. 


Ad  Courses 
Offered  in 
200  Schools 


of  journalism  are  second  in  nunv. 
ber  of  courses  offered. 

Twenty-five  of  the  major 
advertising  programs  are  in 
schools  of  journalism  while  only 
17  major  programs  are  in 
schools  of  business. 


Stillwater,  Okla. 


Clinic  To  Measure 


raXrtS  Super  Market  A.I. 


Prior  to  the  adverse  publicity  courses  offered  by  U.S.  colleges  'The  growing  interest  of  man- 


of  1969,  Ocean  Spray,  a  farmers’  universities  and  a  census  of  agement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
cooperative,  had  for  years  been  advertising  teachers  have  been  super  market  advertising  has  led 
running  a  consistent  year-round  completed  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  to  the  founding  of  an  Ad  Im- 
advertising  program  for  cran-  Allen,  head  of  the  Oklahoma  provement  Clinic  in  New  York, 
berries  under  the  slogan,  “Nat-  State  University  of  journalism  ’The  clinic  is  under  the  direction 
ural  Mate  for  Everv  Meat.”  department.  of  Herbert  A.  Morse,  industry 


ural  Mate  for  Every  Meat.” 
’The  campaign  had  just  started 


of  Herbert  A.  Morse,  industry 


Questionnaires  were  sent  to  consultant  on  advertising. 


to  pay  off  when,  a  year  ago  this  more  than  1,000  four-year  col-  Services  of  the  clinic  are  avail- 


week,  came  the  “crash.” 
“Under  the  influence 


leges  and  universities.  Answers  able  to  all  super  markets  for 


of  from  about  325  reveal  that:  checking  the  effectiveness  of 


screaming  headlines  and  the  re-  1-  About  200  institutions  offer  their  advertising,  as  well  as  the 


moval  of  stocks  from  many  courses  in  advertising. 


effectiveness  of  competitive  ad- 


stores,”  Mr.  Stevens  said,  “three  2.  Approximately  46  schools  vertising.  Participation,  throuj* 


out  of  every  four  families  in  offer  a  major  in  advertising.  the  mails,  includes  an  evalua- 


America  who  always  had  cran-  2.  Principles  of  advertising  is  tion  of  ads  and  recommendations 
berries  for  Thanksgiving,  did  the  most  frequently  taught  for  improving  them.  Measure- 
not  buy  them  last  year.  Only  one  course  and  the  only  one  taught  ment  of  effectiveness  is  made  by 
out  of  every  two  families,  who  i*'  many  schools.  evaluators  using  the  five-point 

formerly  had  cranberries  for  Advertising  teachers  have  advertising  yardstick  which  Mr. 

Christmas  repeated  last  year.”  average  of  10  years  college  Morse  presented  at  the  Super 

teaching  experience  and  nearly  Market  Institute  meeting  last 
The  Come-Back  75  percent  have  had  some  kind  May.  Recommendations  include 


The  Come-Back 


He  said  that  the  come-back  commercial  advertising  ex-  personal  appraisals  and  also  a 


started  last  Easter  when  a 
nation-wide  sales  drive  was 
mounted,  supported  with  credit 
memos  to  retail  stores  who  used 
local  newspaper  ads  to  announce 


mence.  specially  prepared  guide  “101 

r.  j  .  Ways  to  Strengthen  Your  Meat 

rew  Have  Graduates  4  j  »  o  i.  r  -a-  ■  4- 

Ads.  Cost  of  participation  is 

The  study,  conducted  for  the  based  on  number  of  ads  to  be 


American  Academy  of  Advertis-  evaluated. 


the  return  of  cranberries  to  the  a^so  shows  that  147  of  the  The  clinic  may  be  used  in  a 


180  schools  supplying  data  for  variety  of  ways,  according  to 


This  fall,  in  an  effort  “to  drop  survey  did  not  have  any  Mr.  Morse,  “Advertising  man- 


a  curtain  on  the  past,”  Ocean  graduates  in  advertising. 


agers  want  ad  evaluation  to  help 


Spray  redesigned  can  labels  and  Dr.  Allen  also  found  that  48  them  impress  management  with 
introduced  “Whole  Berry  Cran-  of  the  267  teachers  furnishing  the  value  of  Kwd  image  ads. 
berry  Sauce.”  “In  all  our  adver-  biographical  information  have  Through  the  clinic,  too,  they  get 
tising  and  publicity  we  have  PhD  degfrees,  20  have  some  confidential  data  on  their  ads 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  ‘new  other  doctoral  degree,  148  have  against  direct  competition.  Man- 
crop,’  ‘new  pack’  to  give  further  master’s  degrees,  26  have  bache-  agement  finds  the  clinic  useful 
emphasis  that  the  product  now  loFs  deg^rees  and  34  have  no  in  checking  improvement  in  corn- 
available  is  not  to  be  associated  degree  or  submitted  no  data,  pany  ads. 
with  stocks  of  a  year  ago  which  Dr.  Allen  received  replies  from  our  copyrighted 

were  so  harshly  slandered,”  Mr.  318  institutions,  195  of  whom  scientifically  ^nect, 

Stevens  said.  He  added  that  said  they  teach  some  advertising,  it  is  amazingly  accurate  in  corn- 
total  recovery  may  take  24  However,  only  180  supplied  data  parative  measurement,  Mr 
months  instead  of  12  as  origin-  on  courses.  Morse  said.  “It  is,  of  course,  iM 

ally  planned.  Only  43  of  the  180  schools  measuring  device  really 

•  supplying  data  offer  a  major  in  available  to  the  super  ma 

Marquette  U.  Buys  advertising.  The  number  of  .4  ' 

H-PafVA  CkAotirvn  majors  ranged  from  two  to  110,  Mr.  Morse  is  a  principal  m 

8-Page  Roto  SecUon  Syracuse  University  re-  consulting  firm  of  H^rb^A 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  porting  the  latter.  Figures  are  Mor^  Associates.  He  has  be^  » 
Marquette  University,  calling  for  the  spring  semester  of  1960.  special  consultant  on  the  c- 
attention  to  its  $45  million  de-  The  number  of  graduates  Call’s  Super  Market  AdvertiMUf 
velopment  program  for  the  next  varied  from  two  to  78,  the  lat-  Awards  since  their  lieginm^t 
10  years,  purchased  eight-pagre  ter  reported  by  the  Baruch  he  edited  the  recently  publisnefl 
rotogravure  sections  which  were  School,  City  College  of  N.  Y.  S.  M.  I.  Meat  Ad  Manual, 
included  with  all  editions  of  the  Sixty-two  of  the  267  teachers  • 


ally  planned. 


Marquette  U.  Buys 
8-Page  Roto  Section 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


S.  M.  I.  Meat  Ad  Manual. 


included  with  all  editions  of  the 


Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Mil-  in  the  census  reported  an  aver- 


Rose  Joins  Westiiighouse 

Philip  L.  Rose,  formerly  re 


waukee  Sentinel  on  Nov.  13.  age  of  five  years  of  advertising 

Combined  circulation  of  the  agency  experience.  Fifty-five  Philip  L.  Rose,  formerly  rt 
special  supplement  was  739,958.  others  had  an  average  of  nearly  tail  creative  supervisor  fer^ 
Marquette  University  also  is  six  years  in  advertising  occupa-  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
mailing  50,000  copies  of  the  sec-  tions  connected  with  newspapers  has  been  appointed  advertisini 


mailing  50,000  copies  of  the  sec¬ 


tion  to  alumni  and  benefactors,  and  magazines. 


and  sales  promotion  manage 


Tbe  supplement  was  prepared  Business  administration  is  the  of  Westinghouse  Appbane* 
by  the  University  with  the  co-  area  in  which  the  greatest  num-  Sales.  He  has  held  advertisini 
operation  of  the  Barnes  Adver-  ber  of  advertising  courses  are  positions  with  Gimbels  and 
tising  agency.  offered.  Schools  and  departments  Bryant,  Inc. 
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so  it  s  proof  you  want,  Mr.  Fish 


Advertising  Age,  November  14,  1960  J 

Ad  Year  Plans  Told  .. .  / 

Prove  Worth  as  i 
Media,  Fish  Tells 
Small  Newspapers 

General  Mills  Exec  1 

Asks  for  Evidence  That  I 
Values  Offset  High  Cost  1 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  10 — Weeklies  | 
and  small  dailies  were  challenged 
today  to  devise  tests  to  demonstrate 
their  effectiveness  as  vehicles  for 
national  advertising.  I 

i  James  S.  Fish,  vp  of  General  | 
Mills,  told  a  diamond  jubilee  fall 
meeting  of  the  National  Editorial 
Assn,  the  tests  would  have  to  show 
advantages  offsetting  “the  far 
greater  cost  per  1,000  of  reaching 
prospects  than  through  the  media 
we  use  more  regularly.” 

Mr.  Fish  said  these  factors  also 
discourage  national  advertisers 
from  using  local  papers:  Lower 
readership  of  national  ads  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  local  concerns; 


nnLjH 
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Here's  a  recent  demonstration  of  our  ^ 
"small"  daily's  effectiveness: 

We  endorsed  and  outright  campaigned  for  Dick 
Nixon  because  we  honestly  thought  he  was  the  better 
man. 

I 

Our  home  county  of  Orange  gave  Mr.  Nixon  an 
overwhelming  72%  majority.  He  carried  the  county 
by  28,515  votes  .  .  .  more  than  half  the  margin  by 
which  he  carried  Florida. 


He  earned  other  Central  Florida  counties  cov 


ered  by  the  Sentinel-Star  .  .  .  Lake,  Seminole,  Bre¬ 
vard,  Osceola,  Polk,  Indian  River  and  Citrus,  losing 
only  Sumter  and  Marion  [by  a  hair]  of  the  Sentinel- 
Star  counties  ...  a  margin  of  more  than  100,000 
votes  in  the  Sentinel-Star's  Central  Florida. 

The  big  Tampa  Tribune  and  the  bigger  Miami 
Herald  also  supported  Nixon,  but  their  home  coun¬ 
ties  went  for  Kenne<fy. 


H3  1  _ _ 
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and  here  are  a  few  more  facts,  Mr.  Fish: 


1.  We  maintain  14  bureaus  in  ten  coun¬ 
ties,  with  52  employes. 

2.  We  print  six  county  supplements  from 
four  to  40  pages  each,  five  days  a 
week. 

3.  Our  newspapers  print  more  pages 
than  any  other  paper  in  Florida. 

4.  We  print  a  4-color,  page  one  political 
cartoon  daily.  Our  prize-winning  color 
equals  that  produced  by  America’s 
largest  newspapers. 

5.  We  frequently  print  full-color  news 
photographs,  and  printed  campaign 
pictures  of  Kennedy  and  Nixon  in 
color  three  days  prior  to  the  election. 


6.  We  print  our  own  Sunday  magazine, 
profuse  with  color,  and  twice  the  size 
of  most  syndicated,  N.Y.-edited  sup¬ 
plements.  In  our  supplement  we  print 
stories  and  pictures  of  our  own 
people. 

7.  We  bought  the  largest  reading  matter 
type  made  [9V2  and  10  pt.]  and  we 
set  it  on  the  widest  columns,  like  a 
magazine.  Our  papers  are  as  easy  to 
read  as  any  in  the  U.S.A. 

8.  We  try  to  keep  up.  We  spent  $5 
million  in  four  years  on  presses, 
buildings,  land,  color  and  electronic 
equipment. 

9.  How  do  we  do  all  these  things? 
Simple.  We  haven't  paid  a  dividend 
in  20  years. 


®rlanin 


GATEWAY 


THE  MOON 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


Publicity  Test 
Applied  for 
Ad  Deduction 


Deductions  from  taxable  in¬ 
come  for  advertising  expenses  in 
the  operation  of  racing  boats 
named  for  the  corpoi-ation  but 
used  by  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  corporation  were  recently 
disallowed  by  the  Tax  Court. 
(C.C.H.,  (1960)  Tax  Court  De¬ 
cisions,  62,239). 

In  refusing  to  permit  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  these  amounts  as  busi¬ 
ness  expense  by  W.  D.  Gale, 
Inc.  of  Michigan,  the  Tax  Court 
said,  “The  corporation  taxpayer 
failed  to  sustain  its  burden  of 
proof  that  the  boat  racing  pro¬ 
gram  did  publicize  its  business 
or  could  be  reasonably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  call  public  attention  to 
its  business  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  benefit  to  the  cor¬ 
poration.” 

The  Tax  Court  continued. 


KERMir 
THE  hermit/ 


“The  publicity  arising  out  of 
the  successful  racing  program 
publicized  the  individual  tax¬ 
payer  and  his  son.  Much  of  the 
publicity  referred  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  taxpayer  as  the  owner 
of  the  boats  rather  than  the 
corporation.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  corporation  re¬ 
ceived  no  substantial  publicity 
from  the  racing  program.” 


Test  Market 
Cities  Listed 
By  Expert 


test  marketing  a  campaign 
idea.” 

Thomas  S.  Harrison,  new 
products  manager  of  Lehn  & 
Fink  Products  Corp.,  l  alled  test 
marketing  “a  highly  inaccurate 
.science  at  best”.  He  suggested 


corporation.  The  evidence  JLi 1/  duplication  of  markets  to  verify 

showed  that  the  corporation  re-  results. 

ceived  no  substantial  publicity  Specific  cities  were  suggested  Peter  Hilton,  president  of  the 
from  the  racing  program.”  for  testing  new  product  adver-  agency,  presided. 

Similar  circumstances  were  tising  by  Henry  Kastor  Kahn,  • 

before  that  court  several  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  Kas-  PnnJ  Shares  Offered 

before  when  the  owner  of  the  tor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford  &  _ 

Brass  Rail  Restaurant  in  Pitts-  Atherton  at  his  agency’s  recent  "rospectUS  Ads 


burgh  sought  a  deduction  for  New  Products  Seminar.  \  financial  advertising  “first” 

the  expense  and  upkeep  of  show  Cities  with  average  milline  ^as  marked  Nov.  20  by  the 
horses  and  show  dogs  which  he  rates  and  average  broadcast  UBS  Fund  of  Canada  Ltd. 
contended  were  purchased  for  costs  should  be  chosen,  Mr.  The  new  investment  company 
the  purpose  of  publicizing  this  Kahn  said.  Cities  with  forced  publicly  offered  its  shares 
restaurant  chain.  Here  these  ex-  combination  newspapers  or  one-  for  the  first  time  by  means  of 
penses  were  allowed  as  an  in-  station  TV  outlets  should  be  double-page  couponed  proepec- 
come  tax  deduction.  avoided,  he  advised.  tus  ads  (via  Albert  Frank- 

Overruling  the  Tax  commis-  Large  cities  suggested  were  Guenther  Law,  Inc.)  in  the  Nev 
sioner,  the  court  said:  Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  York  Times,  Wall  Street  Jour- 

“That  the  dogs  and  horses  Baltimore  and  Denver.  Project-  nal,  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  A«- 
were  required  and  used  for  ad-  ible  tests,  however,  Mr.  Kahn  geles  Times,  and  other  papers, 
vertising  purposes  overtakes  the  said,  can  be  made  in  cities  the  Initial  advertising  appropria- 
Commissioner’s  credulity  and  size  of  Harrisburg,  Binghamton,  tion,  which  included  direct  mail 
that  is  understandable  in  view  Grand  Rapids  and  Roanoke.  He  and  some  magazines,  ran  $100,- 
of  the  fact  that,  arnong  others,  said  media  will  cooperate  in  000. 

most  of  the  shows  in  which  the  nierchandising,  “if  the  agency  The  unusual  all-type  ads, 
horses  were  exhibited  w^e  in  knows  what  to  ask  for  and  is  which  are  complete  reprodne- 
places  remote  from  Pittsburgh  insistent.”  tions  of  the  Fund’s  prospectus, 

rather  than  before  local  audi-  ju-.  Kahn  said  the  first  step  are  designed  to  be  the  actual 

ence  who  rnight  possibly  be  at-  be  taken  by  advertiser  and  point  of  sale.  While  other  firms 

tracted  to  the  ch^ain  of  ri^tau-  agency  is  to  determine  the  size  have  printed  their  prospectus 

rants  by  the  exhibition  of  the  market  “in  factory  dol-  in  ad  form,  this  is  said  to  be  the 

•  j-  i  j  competitive  advan-  first  time  that  such  an  ad  con- 

tages.”  The  percentage  deter-  tained  an  order  form  enabling 
the  other  hand,  that  the  horses  mined  should  be  attained  by  the  the  reader  to  purchase  the  de- 
were  acquired  for  advertising  beginning  of  the  seventh  month  sired  number  of  shares  by  mail, 
purposes  and  also  that  they  ^  he  figured.  and  to  give  specific  instructions 

were  used  for  that  purpose.  The  advertising  program  as  to  how  the  shares  are  to  b* 

evidence  as  a  whole  leaves  con-  ,  ,  ,  program  .  . 

siderable  doubt  but  it  prepon-  be  planned  on  a  national 

derates  slightly  in  the  taxpay-  I’asis  and  scaled  down  to  the  Preprints  of  the  prospei^ 

er’s  favor  and  findings  '  have  test  areas,  he  continued.  Allow-  a  J  are  ^  ^ 

been  made  that  the  claimed  de-  ances  should  be  made  for  rate  l*st  of  potential  investors, 
ductions  are  allowable.”  differences.  • 

^  “Combination  newspapers  N.Y.  Mirror  Offers 

usually  require  expense  out  of  Color  in  Brooklyn 
Puerto  Rico  Report  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ^ 

Covers  Newspapers  ^v!  w.S'  HOP 

Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  and  erage  of  the  market  for  each  cojor  ads  in  its  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Shenfield,  Inc.,  has  prepared  a  ad.  The  rates  are  usually  based  edition  serving  Brooklyn,  Queeni 

52-page  market  and  media  re-  on  ‘what  the  traffic  will  bear’  and  Long  Island, 
port  on  Puerto  Rico.  rather  than  on  reasonable  cost-  One-color  and  black  is  being 


port  on  Puerto  Rico. 


The  report  notes  that  Puerto  per-thousand.  .  .  . 


One-color  and  black  is  being 
accepted  only  in  full-page  units 


Rico  offers  the  advertiser  three  «No  fewer  than  two  cities  and  ^  a  $400  premium  over  ^ 
—  j  j,-  -  advertisers  regular  rate,  first 


well-developed  media  areas:  ra-  should  be  chosen  for  each  vari- 

might  be  expectedTn  ?reunttv  any ^cireiT  the^colw  was  Winston  cigarets 

With  a  hittory  of  illiter^y  and  lLoa.TuchtTS,  ST 

low  incomes,  radio  is  the  most  o  i/v«oi  21,  edition,  beagram  loUoweo 

widely  developed."  the  agency  TeekeeS  on  Tneaday,  Nov.  22,  and  BeiUt 

reports.  “But  TV  continues  to  oHvprti<jiTio^  cigfarets  ran  a  full  page  on 

make  large  strides  and  the  1  vviu  Wednesday,  Nov.  23. 

newspapers  have  much  influence  pnnu  tootc  Mirror’s  Manhattan  plant 

in  the  San  Juan  area  and  other  ,  ^  i-  ready  to  run  color, 

urban  localities.”  For  split-run  tests^  be  sure  • 

The  report  notes  that  there  ^  newspaper  with  suffici-  RplatiolU 

are  six  newspapers  of  “varying  circulation  so  your  returns  _ 

importance,”  four  of  which  are  meaningful.  It  is  frequently  DbtbMT 

published  in  San  Juan.  necessary  to  use  newspapers  in  Stephen  L.  Noble,  director- 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  New  York  or  Chicago  where  Southern  Area,  Corporate  Sale* 
obtained  by  writing  to  DCSS,  undoubtedly  would  not  be  Staff  of  Chrysler  Corp.,  h** 
530  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  running  your  tests,  but  you  will  been  appointed  director  of  detlo 
N.  Y.,  attention  of  Louise  J.  find  Ih®  space  costs  are  infini-  relations  of  Chrysler’s  Plymoath 
Gruber.  tesimal  compared  to  actually  Division. 
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Average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  evening  Journai-American 
increased  47,000  for  the  6  months  ended  September  30,  1 960 ! 

Plus.  .  .33,000  new  families  on  Sunday. 

The  Journal-American's  weekday  figure  now  tops  618,000.  On 
Sunday  it's  over  the  812,000  mark. 

This  probably  is  the  greatest  circulation  progress  story  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  want  to  consider  these  vital  Journai-American  numbers 
to  get  the  most  for  your  advertising  dollar. 

NEW  YORK  . 


Journ^ 


encan 


Represented  Netionelly  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


MORE  WOMEN  READERS 

A  total  of  750,000,  or  250,000  MORE  than  the  second  evening  paper. 

MORE  MEN  READERS 

A  total  of  710,000,  or  190,000  MORE  than  the  second  evening  paper. 

MORE  READERS  IN  CAR-OWNING  FAMILIES 

A  total  of  950,000,  or  240,000  MORE  than  the  second  evening  paper. 

MORE  READERS  IN  FAMILIES  HAVING  INCOMES  OVER  $5,000 

A  total  of  1,070,000,  or  230,000  MORE  than  the  second  evening  poper. 

MORE  READERS  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  UNDER  15  YEARS 

A  total  of  670,000,  or  250,000  MORE  than  the  second  evening  paper. 

Source:  N.  Y.  Daily  News  "Profile  of  the  AAillioris" 


Guerrant 
Elected 
Shaw  Prexy 

Chicago 

David  E.  Guerrant,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident  of  John 
W.  Shaw  Advertising,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
agency  .succeeding  John  W. 
Shaw  who  mov'ed  up  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

The  agency,  with  billings  in 
excess  of  $9,000,000,  was 
founded  in  1947  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Guerrant  has  been  with  the 
agency  for  10  years. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Shaw 
announced  appointment  of 
George  A.  Wilcox  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  the 
agency.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  former¬ 
ly  associate  media  supervisor  at 
Leo  Burnett  Co. 

Alieen  Grossman,  formerly 
with  Harshe-Rotan,  Inc.,  joins 
Shaw  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


rJOItM  U5--  ^ 
iNv/ira  roufz  V 
REApaes  TO  M 
LOOK  IM  ON  ^ 
KERMir  WITH  US  1 
YOU  VN/OW'T  PINO  A 
MORE  OELieHTPUU 
HERMIT  ANYWHERE- 
L  IN  THE  HILUS—  i 
m  OR  IN  THE  ^ 
■  COMIC9.  ■ 


Space  Rate  Calculator  y&R  Assigned 

f  allAtff  I  imA  C7 


Calleil  Time  Saver 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  “Coolican  Space  Rate 
Calculator,”  a  rate  book  said  to 
permit  accurate,  quick  figuring 
of  newspaper  linage  costs,  has 
l>een  introduced  by  Thomas  D. 
and  James  J.  Coolican  Jr.  lioth 
of  the  advertising  firm  of  Cooli¬ 
can,  Coe  and  Coolican,  Inc. 

Sold  through  The  Coolicans 
Inc.,  the  book  contains  a  table 
which  breaks  down  a  newspaper 
page  nine  columns  wide  and  308 
lines  deep.  The  table  .shows  all 
line  units  within  the  page  from 
one  column  by  one  inch  to  nine 
columns  by  22  inches.  Each  line 
unit  is  figured  from  5c  a  line  to 
$3.00  a  line. 

For  example,  in  figuring  the 
cost  of  a  490-line  ad  at  a  paper’s 
rate  of  39c  a  line,  the  user  turns 
to  page  marked  “25c  to  44c  per 
line,”  locates  the  490  figure, 
runs  his  finger  across  the  line 
to  the  39c  column.  The  answer: 
$191.10. 

Books  are  available  at  $2.50 
each  from  The  Coolicans,  Inc., 
Denison  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Special  discounts  on  quantity 
orders. 

• 

New  Agency  Nametl 
For  Institutional 

Chicago 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams 
will  be  the  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  American  Oil 
Company,  and  will  also  handle 
corporate  and  financial  adver¬ 
tising  for  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (Indiana),  after  the 
reorganization  of  American  Oil 
and  Standard  Oil  Dec.  31. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  has  been  the  institutional 
advertising  agency  for  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Indiana),  and 
will  continue  in  that  capacity 
until  the  reorganization. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  which 
has  handled  Standard  of  In¬ 
diana’s  product  advertising,  will 
continue  to  be  the  national  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  advertising 
agency  for  American  Oil  Co. 

• 

Ad  Council  Readies 
Confidence  Campaign 

Starting  early  next  month  the 
Advertising  Council  will  try  its 
hand  at  correcting  the  current 
economic  sag  with  a  nation-wide 
campaign  of  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion  designed  to  hold  public  con¬ 
fidence  steady,  by  proving  that 
the  long-range  trend  of  the 
economy  is  definitely  up. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has 
been  researching  for  weeks  on 
the  “Confidence  Campaign.”  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  media  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  space  and 
time. 


Lanolin  Plus  Readies 
‘Color  Plus’  Drive 


Armour  Account  “overwhelming  con¬ 

sumer  response”  to  newspaper 
PHTnArn  advertising  in  California 

.  ,  _  ,  test  markets.  Lanolin  Plus,  Inc 

Ai^our  and  Company  has  ap-  ^  ^ 

iminted  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  distribution  for  itl 

to  handle  advertising  for  _ :i  i  m 

.  j.  1  j.  •  ■  miracle  nail  enamel.  Color  Plus 

Armour  foods  division,  with  ex-  ■, _ _  ..r  ion 

..  .1  1  •  .  1.  by  mid-Januar\'  of  19*>1. 

ception  of  cheese,  which  has  nj  .. 

been  a‘4siBTied  to  North  Adver-  According  to  Morton  Edell, 
been  assigned  to  North  Adver  La^oUn  pjyg  president,  sales  at 

*  1  1  _A-  ■  cosmetic  counters  in  the  test 

Y&R  will  place  advertising  ,  ,  „  «  .  j-  „ 

,  .  .11.  markets  were  extraordinary.” 

of  Armour’s  ham,  bacon  saus-  purchases  ranging  fmm  20 

age  lard,  shortening,  butter,  to  40  bottles  per  day. 
poultry  and  margarine.  The  ,  jj-a-  a  . 

J  In  addition  to  newspaper  ads. 

Armour  foods  division  advertis-  ,  , 

-  1  V  ji  J  V  the  California  advertising  sched- 

ing  was  formerly  handled  by  i  /  ■  n  •  i  i>  /-.u  i  x. 

M  W  Jt.  Tn.  ulo  ( Via  Daniel  &  Churles,  New 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  ,  T  i 

1  i:.  ir  y  1  York)  included  .saturation  TV 

Carl  E.  Gylfe,  formerly  an  .  ^  a  i  o  v 

i.  X-  r  rr.  A  in  Los  Angeles,  San  rrancisco 

account  executive  for  Tatham-  .  * 


Laird  advertising  agency,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 


and  Sacramento. 

Joseph  Chira,  Lanolin  Plus 


of  Armour  foods  division.  He  advertising  director  said  that 
will  report  to  Emmet  O’Neill,  Plus  will 

foods  marketing  director.  Mr. 

Gylfe  succeeds  Noel  C.  Peltier,  thereafter 

who  resigned  last  August.  hamlet  ,n  the 

U.S.  Newspaper.s,  Sunday 
*  supplements,  magazines  and 

Paper  Aims  Supplement  f^di^TV  are  expected  to  share 
A^  ^  ^  V»  1  in  the  campaign. 

At  Government  Keatlers  ^ 

Washington  .  .  _  .  _  . 

A  new  promotional  idea,  be-  Kinsolving  Joins  BoA 
gun  only  this  year,  is  fast  In  Marketing  Role 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  rr-  i  •  t  i. 

sources  of  revenue  for  the  Charles  M  Kinsolving  Jr.,  has 

Washington  Daily  News.  been  appointed  a  marketmg  (»ii- 

.  ^  sultant  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 

it  s  a  special  advertising*  vertising,  ANPA,  it  is  an- 
supplement  focussed  directly  on  nounced  by  Leo  Bogart,  vice- 
the  government.  So  far  this  president  of  marketing  planninf; 
year,  eight-to-24  page  issues  ^nd  research, 
have  come  out  on  the  coal  in-  Before  joining  the  Bureau, 
dustry,  business,  aviation,  and  Mr.  Kinsolving  was  with  the 
.science  in  Washington.  A  National  Broadcasting  Co.  as 
rocketry  issue  is  slated  for  manager  of  plans  development 
December.  anj  previously  had  been  with 

“The  pitch,”  said  Val  Chos-  the  McCann-Erickson  and  Young 
lowsky,  Washington  public  re-  &  Rubicam  advertising  agen- 
lations  man  in  charge  of  the  cies.  He  was  assistant  manager 
project,  “is  to  get  advertisers  of  media  research  at  McCann- 
who  don’t  usually  advertise  in  Erickson. 

newspapers.  We  can  do  this  by  At  the  Bureau  he  will  handle 
promising  them  a  large  reader-  marketing  planning  in  several 


.ship  within  the  government. 


different  product  classifications 


The  supplement  comes  out  and  will  supervise  research  in 
with  the  regular  editions  of  the  f"®®®  fields. 


News,  but  is  also  sent  free  to  a  • 

^  RevampA  Kan-Kil, 
consists  mainly  of  articles  by  Plflns  Heavy  Promotion 
major  industry  or  government  ^n  extensive  newspaper  ad- 
representatives.  vertising  program  (via  Street 

•  &  Finney,  Inc.)  that  will  in- 

Volkswagen  To  DDB  300-  and  400-line  a^  ij 

^  major  dailies,  as  well  as  a  iv 

Volkswagen  of  America,  will  saturation  program,  has  been 
consolidate  its  advertising  in  the  scheduled  for  Colgate-Palmoliye 
U.S.  as  of  May  1,  1961.  Doyle  Co.’s  revamped  line  of  Kan-Kil 
Dane  Bembach,  its  present  insecticides, 
agency  for  sedan  and  station  The  campaign  will  break  in 
wagon  advertising,  will  then  May,  1961,  when  householden 
handle  all  phases  of  Volks-  are  most  interested  in  inse^- 
wagen’s  program  including  cides.  The  brand  is  now  being 
truck,  service  and  used  car  ad-  pre-sold  to  grocery  chains 
vertising  previously  handled  by  wholesalers  by  a  nationwide 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.  network  of  fo^  brokers. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 

TODAY’S  NEWSPRINT  RUNNING,  PRINTING  BETTER 

AS  RESULT  OF  PUBLISHER  AND  MILL  EFFORTS 

.  .  .  Leading  newspapers  report  their  long-term  records  show  web 
breaks  reduced  a  third  to  a  half.  Adverti.sers  have  commented  on  im¬ 
proved  printability.  Better  presses  and  maintenance,  modernization 
of  mills  share  credit. 

CASTRO  GOING  IN  RED  ON  PAPERMAKING,  TOO, 

SUPPLY  FALLS  SHORT,  SAYS  CUBAN  EXPERT 

.  .  .  Former  head  of  Cuban  paper  mill  says  Castro’s  only  newsprint 
plant  is  losing  $100  on  every  ton  it  produces  because  of  production 
difficulties.  Mill  uses  bagasse.  Russia’s  shipments  at  rate  of  12,000 
tons  a  year  insufficient  as  publishers  are  ordered  to  cut  down  editions 
under  threat  of  jail, 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SEARS  ADS  TOTALS  43,000  TONS, 

LINAGE  RISES  FOR  "ONLY  RELIABLE  MEDIUM” 

. . .  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  vice  president  George  H.  Struthers  tells  News¬ 
print  Facts  that  dailies  are  “only  reliable  medium’’  for  daily  results 
Sears  requires.  Total  of  122,000  pages  of  Sears  advertising  in  950  dailies 
this  year  will  increase  514  to  6  percent  annually. 

☆  "COMFORTABLE”  EXCESS  CAPACITY  FOR  MIDWEST 

WILL  BE  COST  BURDEN  FOR  MILLS  THRU  1965 

. . .  Recent  Inland  Press  Association  analysis  indicates  unused  capacity 
available  to  12  Midwestern  states  will  average  314,000  tons  annually 
over  next  five  years.  Carrying  charges,  other  costs  involved  for  mills 
are  equivalent  of  several  dollars  for  each  ton  expected  to  be  sold  in 
Midwest  in  the  period. 


The  headlines  and  sumtnaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  November  issue  of  Newspritit  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Look  a  litUe  closer 
at  the 

TOP  TEN  MARKETS 


The  Nation’s  2n(i  Market. .. 
The  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Metropolitan  Area . . .  needs 
special  scrutiny 

Sometimes,  for  policy  or  budget 
reasons,  your  advertising  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  selection  of  media  in 
the  top  10  markets.  In  most  of 
them  the  newspapers  in  the  larg¬ 
est  city  give  adequate  coverage. 

In  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Metropolitan  Area,  it’s  different. 

This  is  why:  Los  Angeles  daily 
newspapers  do  not  cover  the  im¬ 
portant  Long  Beach  ‘‘half’.  Not 
a  single  one  of  them  covers  even 
1  out  of  11  Long  Beach  City 
Zone  homes.  BUT  THE  LONG 
BEACH  INDEPENDENT,  PRESS- 
TELEGRAM  REACHES  ALMOST  7 
OUT  OF  10  HOMES  in  this  city 
zone  of  over  half  million  people. 

THE  RIDDER-JOHNS  MAN  WOULD 
LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  DETAILS  WITH  YOU 

Sources:  Sales  Management  Survey 
of  Buying  Power,  1960.  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  report  —  12  months 
ending  March  31,  1960. 

[  Independent  ] 


=  telegram 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
the  International  City 
NOW  OVER  MILLION  POPULATION 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Depperman  Seeks 
To  Improve  PR  Skills 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Bill  Depperman  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  helping  to  improve 
the  skills  of  his  fellow  public 
relations  men,  than  in  creating 
“images”  of  the  PR  profession 
as  the  savior  of  big  business. 

As  a  former  newspaperman, 
with  considerable  know-how  in 
PR  in  the  motion  picture  and 
communications  industries,  Mr. 
Depperman  is  now  PR  director 
for  Link-Belt  Company.  But  he 
has  an  added  title  of  which  he 
is  proud,  that  of  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “Practical  Public  Re¬ 
lations,”  a  monthly  editorial 
ser\'ice  to  the  PR  profession.  His 
eight-page  offset  newssheet  is 
now  in  its  second  year,  selling 
for  $30  per  year,  w-ith  a  94  per¬ 
cent  renewal  rate. 

Exercises  Self-Anulysis 

Practical  Public  Relations  has 
proved  to  be  useful  for  everyone 
at  whatever  level  of  PR  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice.  Because  of  its 
editor’s  ability  to  back  off  from 
his  profession  and  exercise  self- 
analysis  and  self-criticism,  the 
publication  has  acquired  a  pro¬ 
fessional  tone  and  quality  that 
makes  each  issue  of  value  to  its 
subscribers. 

Bill  Depperman  publishes 
Practical  Public  Relations  from 
his  home  in  Wilmette,  Ill.,  (P.O. 
Box  335)  as  an  extra  curricular 
activity  entirely  apart  from  his 
duties  at  Link-Belt  Company. 
He  credits  much  of  his  practical 
know-how  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  associated  for  many  years 
with  the  late  Steve  Hannagan, 
a  pioneer  PR  man  of  some  sta¬ 
ture. 

As  a  young  man.  Bill  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  and  later  served 
as  movie  and  drama  editor  of 
the  Star.  He  ran  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theater  in  Indianapolis  for 
a  while,  then  did  publicity  work 
for  United  Artists  and  for  Walt 
Disney’s  depression  success, 
“The  Three  Little  Pigs.” 

A  Varied  Career 

Later  he  did  PR  work  for 
Western  Union  Company  on  a 
national  scale  and  eventually 
joined  Reader’s  Digest  to  do  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  work  for 
that  publication.  Through  Steve 
Hannagan’s  organization  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Olin  Company, 


St.  Louis,  (now  Olin-Matheson) 
to  assist  with  corporate  public 
relations.  He  has  been  with 
Link-Belt  since  1955. 

Mr.  Depperman  told  E&P  that 
success  of  his  publishing  ven¬ 
ture,  Practical  Public  Relations, 
stems  from  his  “how  to  do” 
editorial  formula,  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  individual  skills  of  both 
beginners  and  oldtimers  in  the 
PR  field. 

Plenty  of  Room 

“There  is  plenty  of  room  be¬ 
cause  all  of  us  can  do  a  better 
job  if  we  seek  to  improve  our 
techniques,”  he  explained.  “A 
lot  of  my  material  is  just  re¬ 
minding  people  of  things  they 
know,  or  should  know.  They  buy 
it  to  be  reminded.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  a  common  denominator 
among  PR  people,  because  of 
their  varying  backgrounds  and 
the  various  types  of  industries, 
trade  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions  they  may  represent.” 

So  Bill  Depperman  keeps  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  fundamentals, 
such  as  his  recent  two-part 
“count  down”  on  news  releases, 
dealing  with  the  steps  required 
to  produce  consistently  success¬ 
ful  news  releases  and  the  “minor 
details”  which  are  equally  im¬ 
portant. 

Last  June,  Mr.  Depperman 
took  a  bold  stand  in  advocating 
revival  of  cheesecake.  He  offered 
his  PR  colleagues  some  do’s  and 
don’ts  and  urged  them  not  to 
be  afraid  of  it.  “Cheesecake  is 
a  photograph  in  which  the  ge¬ 
ography  of  a  pretty  girl  is  used 
to  attract  attention  to  a  product 
or  service,”  he  wrote.  “Cheese¬ 
cake  has  been,  and  will  be  again 
one  of  the  most  useful  publicity 
devices,  but  too  many  PR  people 
are  running  scared  and  don’t 
dare  use  CC.  An  entire  genera¬ 
tion  of  PR  people  doesn’t  know 
what  we’re  talking  about.” 

Too  Much  Cheesecake 

Mr.  Depperman  went  on  to 
point  out  that  cheesecake  was 
once  the  staple  of  press  agen- 
try.  “Used  indiscriminately,  CC 
soon  became  the  subject  of  ridi¬ 
cule,”  he  continued.  “Today 
Life  and  a  few  of  the  more  ven¬ 
turesome  PR  people  seem  to  be 
holding  the  CC  fort  alone.  Even 
the  movie  studios,  once  the 
stronghold  of  this  art  form,  sel- 


Bill  Depperman 

dom  shoot  much  CC  any  more. 

.  .  .  Jayne  Mansfield  and  th» 
immortal  Marilyn,  are  of  coursB ' 
outstanding  exceptions  —  they] 
reached  the  springboard  of  theiri 
eminence  by  means  of  CC,  Mari¬ 
lyn  progressing  far  beyond  CC' 
in  her  dramatic  career.  Today 
CC  has  the  gray  sickness,  is  in 
a  sad  state  of  decline,  although 
it  is  not  a  .'■ecret  that  the  fe¬ 
male  chassis  is  still  going  strong  , 
and  is  in  no  need  of  PR  vita- 1 
mins  to  keep  it  going;  indeed^] 
the  reverse  is  true  and  PR  coukI>  f 
get  some  jiep  pills  from  the^J 
frame  of  a  dame.” 

There  followed  seven  photo¬ 
graphic  examples  of  good  cheese¬ 
cake,  giving  the  names  of  th«i 
models  and  the  products  and  or  \ 
services  they  so  beautifully'^ 
sen'ed. 

Topical  Subjects 

Other  topics  discussed  include, 
“What’s  Your  Chance  of  See¬ 
ing  Your  NR  Printed  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications?”  “How  Far 
Can  You  Go  with  Personal  Pub¬ 
licity  for  Your  Boss?”  and 
“Counselors  of  the  Art  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations.”  Mr.  Depperman 
has  also  done  a  two-part  series 
on  good  and  had  house  organs’ 
and  why  they  are  that  way. 

One  of  Bill  Depperman’s  pet 
PR  peeves  is  that  some  PR  peo¬ 
ple  in  high  places  spend  more 
time  cultivating  new  clients 
than  they  do  servicing  their  old 
ones.  “Consequently,”  he  said, 
“they  have  few  old  clients,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constant  turnover, 
which  is  a  disservice  to  the  PR 
profession.  These  are  the  same 
fellows  who  call  themselves 
‘image  makers.’  A  good  PR  man 
doesn’t  create  favorable  images, 
he  merely  reflects  the  image  ot 
his  client.” 

As  a  circulation  man.  Bill 
has  found  that  it  pays  to  push 
what  he  calls  a  “basic”  sub¬ 
scription  at  $30  per  year.  Such 
a  sub.scription  includes  the  three 
preceding  issues,  thus  updating 
the  renewal  order  by  three 
months,  yet  giving  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber  a  good  sample  of  what 
his  $30  will  buy. 
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You're  dollars  ahead  with 
Scan- A -Ora  ver^-Scan-A  -S/zer* 
and  Fairchild  services 


Scan-A-Graver  plus  Scan-A-Plate®  assure 


TOP-QUALITY  ENGRAVINGS  IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


SCAN-A-GRAYER..  .  Fairchild  Scan-A-Gravers  and  Scan- A 


Sizers  are  precision  electronic  engraving  machines  devel 


oped  and  perfected  over  many  years.  They’ve  been  tested 
where  it  counts— in  use— by  thousands  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  are  built  by  specialists  in  printing  and 
electronic  engraving.  In  addition,  they’re  serviced  and  kept 
up  to  date  by  factory-trained  Fairchild  Customer  Engineers. 
This  assures  you  rehable  performance  and  highest  quahty 
reproduction. 

nUSSMN-A-PUTE..  .  Important  to  reproduction  excellence 
is  the  high  quality  of  Fairchild’s  engraving  material,  Scan-A- 
Plate.  It  lasts  longer  than  conventional  metals,  provides  a 
clean,  precise,  pyramid-shaped  dot  free  of  burrs  or  under¬ 
cutting.  It  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors 
for  mortises,  silhouettes  and  other  effects.  And  you  can  use 


Fairchild  engravings  to  print  direct,  or  mat,  with  excellent 


results  either  way 


Fairchild  Scan-A-Plate  is  low-cost,  flexible  and  lightweight. 
A  100-sheet  carton  weighs  less  than  10  pounds— makes  for  easier 
handling  and  lower  shipping  charges.  It  is  shipped  in  triple- 
sealed  cartons  to  maintain  its  superior,  dependable  quality. 

PAY  OFF  FOR  YOU!  With  a  Scan-A-Graver  right  in  your  plant, 
you  set  your  own  pace  on  its  use:  the  more  cuts  you  make,  the 
lower  the  cost  per  cut.  Investigate  all  the  benefits  that  pay 
off  for  you  with  the  quality  team  of  Scan-A-Graver  and 
Scan-A-Plate.  Mail  coupon  today  for  the  full  story. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept  FGE21 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "Pictures 
Likes  These." 


thr« 
w  sub-  j 
I  whkt  j 
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District  Offlcet:  Eastdiester,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Oa.; 
Chkopo,  lU.;  Let  Angeles,  CaBf.;  Terente,  Ont. 


Union  Asks 
Quebec  for 
Concessions 

Montreal 

Premier  Jean  Lesage  has 
promised  that  a  Hansard  — 
verbatim  report  —  of  debates  in 
the  Legislature  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lasage  made  the  state¬ 
ment  in  commenting  on  one  of 
a  series  of  proposals  made  in  a 
brief  submitted  by  I’Union  Ca- 
nadienne  des  Joumalistes  de 
Langue  Francaise  (the  Cana¬ 
dian  Union  of  French-Language 
Journalists) . 

Jean-Marc  Lager,  president 
of  the  union  and  president  of 
the  International  Association  of 
French  -  Language  Journalists, 
headed  the  delegation  present¬ 
ing  the  brief  which  asked  that 
the  provincial  government; 

No  Favoritism 

1.  Co-ordinate  the  handling  of 
news  supplied  by  government 
departments  and  agencies  so 
that  “no  single  vehicle  and  no 
single  information  organ  will  be 
favored  at  the  expense  of  oth¬ 
ers;” 

2.  Provide  professional  news¬ 
papermen  with  a  press  card  is¬ 
sued  by  the  attorney-general’s 
department  and  valid  through¬ 
out  Quebec  province. 

3.  Contribute  to  eventual  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism; 

4.  Provide  a  Hansard  of  de¬ 
bates  in  the  legislature; 

5.  Decree  “national  mobiliza¬ 
tion  for  the  defense  of  French, 
oral  and  written;” 

6.  Issue  distinctive  license 
plates  for  the  cars  of  profes¬ 
sional  newspapermen. 


The  union  said  that  it  accepts 
as  members  any  professional 
journalist  in  the  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  or  television 
fields.  It  now  has  500  members. 

The  union’s  ultimate  aim  is 
to  have  journalists  organized  in 
a  group  similar  to  those  regu¬ 
lating  lawyers,  physicians,  or 
engineers. 

'The  union  noted  it  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  code  of  ethics  for  its 
members. 

• 

Women’s  &  Society 
Pages  Are  Revamped 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  W  ilmington  Evening 
Journal  has  a  new  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  combining  the  former 
women’s  and  society  pages.  It  is 
called  “The  World  of  Women.” 

The  other  News-Journal  Com¬ 
pany  paper,  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News,  continues  with 
separate  pages  for  society  news 
and  women’s  service  features 
but  they  run  consecutively  and 
are  linked  with  a  single  logo, 
“The  Feminine  Side,”  on  the 
first  society  page. 

The  Journal  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  is  headed  by  Mrs.  Dorothea 
T.  Apgar,  who  has  been  society 
editor.  She  was  associate 
women’s  editor  of  the  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  newspapers  for  six 
years  and  has  had  several  years 
experience  in  the  New  York 
fashion  field. 

Miss  Eleanor  Parrish,  who 
has  edited  a  daily  women’s  fea¬ 
ture  page  for  both  newspapers, 
has  been  named  women’s  feature 
editor  of  the  morning  paper. 
Miss  Winifred  L.  BroadWnt  con¬ 
tinues  there  as  society  editor 
with  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Kask  as 
assistant. 

The  evening  staff  also  includes 
Bettylou  Seanor,  former  society 
assistant,  in  charge  of  club 
news,  and  Carolyn  Fritts,  food 
and  beauty  news. 


The  Undersigned  Represented 

THE  HARTE-HANKS 
NEWSPAPER  INTERESTS 


hi  the  Negotiations  Which  Led  to  Their  Purchase  of 
37%  of  the  Stock  of 

THE  EXPRESS  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
PITMAN  &  COMPANY 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


iiiWMHiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiiii  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Partners  in  Crime — V 

(One  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  widely  publicized 
criticisms  of  American  English  by  Henry  George  Strauss, 
Baron  Conesford.) 

Soften  up,  another  of  Lord  Conesford’s  victims,  I 
believe  was  spawned  in  the  last  war,  when  England 
and  the  Unit^  States  fought  as  allies,  undivided  by 
carping  over  differences  in  the  use  of  language.  Soften 
up  means  “weaken  an  objective  in  preparation  for  cap¬ 
ture,”  and  it  has  gone  into  general,  or  nonmilitary  use 
as  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  language.  It  is  a  re¬ 
finement  of  soften,  and  not  the  same  thing. 

In  a  conversational  vein,  Americans  speak  of  Study¬ 
ing  up  on  a  subject.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  bone  up  on, 
and  means  “acquire  information  under  forced  draft  for 
a  specific  purpose.”  To  study  up  on,  then,  is  not  to  study, 
by  his  lordship’s  leave. 

Hospitalize  not  only  is  capable  of  meaning  send  to  a 
hospital,  but  that  in  fact  is  what  it  does  mean.  Every¬ 
body  even  in  Great  Britain  knows  this,  except  the  baron, 
who  thinks  it  can  mean  only  convert  into  a  hospital.  I 
suppose  Lord  Conesford  would  argue  that  cannibalize, 
a  war-bom  invention  that  has  no  single- word  equivalent 
on  the  level  of  precious  diction  he  inhabits,  means  con¬ 
vert  into  a  cannibal,  rather  than  use  as  a  source  for 
spare  parts.  His  lordship  assigned  a  meaning  to  hos¬ 
pitalize  by  analogy  with  pauperize,  which  does  indeed 
mean  convert  into  a  pauper,  but  analogies  like  this  lead 
nowhere  in  the  study  of  language. 

Presumably  Lord  (Conesford  would  insist  that  the  past 
tense  of  iving  should  be  wang  because  the  past  of  sing 
is  sang.  (Endings  in  ise  like  that  of  hospitalise,  the 
spelling  Lord  Conesford  used  in  his  strictures,  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  affectations,  incidentally,  by  both  Fowler  and 
the  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary.) 

As  of.  Lord  (Conesford  held,  should  be  restricted  to 
assigning  to  the  time  named  something  really  of  an¬ 
other  time.  This  is  one  use  of  the  expression,  but  not 
the  whole  story.  As  of  has  been  given  wider  scope  in  an 
added  sense  he  deplored  that  is  here  to  stay,  despite 
his  anguish.  We  all  instantly  recognize  that  as  of  last 
month  does  not  mean  simply  last  month,  nor  usually 
nominally  IcLst  month  but  really  otherwise.  Rather  it 
limits  the  time  under  consideration  to  last  month  in  dis¬ 
tinction  to  occasions  earlier  or  later. 

Perhaps,  as  Lord  Conesford  believes,  the  American¬ 
isms  he  criticizes  are  at  bottom  indefensible.  If  so,  how¬ 
ever,  they  seem  likely  candidates  for  Fowler’s  category 
of  sturdy  indefensibles  that  will  outlive  their  critics. 

One  or  two  of  Lord  Conesford’s  examples  are,  as  he 
said,  open  to  criticism  as  displaying  ignorance,  like  the 
universal  confusion  of  literally  and  figuratively,  but  he 
offers  nothing  to  show  that  this  misuse  is  any  more  the 
fault  of  America  than  of  England.  Fowler  had  already 
ineffectually  banged  it  over  the  head  in  England.  That 
was  in  1926. 

Lord  Conesford  said  there  are  people  in  this  country 
who  want  to  displace  the  verb  to  sign  by  to  signature. 

I  submit  that  signature  as  a  verb  is  unknown,  even 
among  the  barely  literate.  Is  breakdown  in  the  sense  of 
analysis  an  illiteracy,  as  Lord  Conesford  insists?  Not 
according  to  the  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary.  He  had 
great  fun  with  this  word,  but  the  kind  of  humor  that 
forces  an  obviously  wrong  meaning  onto  a  word  is  more 
appropriate  to  a  schoolboy  than  to  a  learned  peer. 

The  adjective  over-all,  which  also  has  disturbed  Lord 
Conesford,  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  language  in  the 
sense  of  entire.  If  it  did  not  have  appeal  and  utility, 
it  would  not  have  gained  such  wide  use.  The  Oxford 
Universal  Dictionary  recognizes  it  as  a  new  word  mean¬ 
ing  including  or  covering  all  features  or  aspects.  His 
lordship  boggles  at  inventions  like  over-all  because  they 
appear  to  duplicate  words  already  in  use.  But  if  the 
words  in  use  were  entirely  satisfactory,  the  new  ex¬ 
pressions  would  never  have  appeared.  More  important, 
they  would  not  have  survived. 

mi  No.  liiB 
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A  basic  source  of  exctusive  information 


about  newspapers  and  the  newspaper  industry, 
the  E&P  Year  Book  is  bigger  and  better 
for  1961,  and  an  even  more  valuable 
reference  for  buyers  of  newspaper  space  .  .  . 


readers  get  more  out  of  a  publication,  it’s  the 
advertisers  who  benefit,  in  the  long  nm. 

Tliat’s  why  the  E&P  Year  Book  is  a  better-than-ever 
advertising  medium  for  newspapers.  Last  year’s  exten¬ 
sive  revision  in  format,  content  and  packaging  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  all  Year  Book  users  — 
advertising  agencies,  newspaper  advertisers,  marketing 
and  public  relations  people,  newspaper  executives. 
Even  after  an  increased  prem  run,  the  entire  supply 
was  exhausted  six  months  after  publication  date.  And 
I%1  edition  advaiKe  orders  have  necessitated  a 
further  increase  in  the  press  nm  by  another  two 
thousand! 


1961:  A  horse  of  a  different  colorl 

The  new  Year  Bot^,  to  be  published  March  1,  1961, 
contains  even  more  new  features,  including  a  list  of 
major  U.  S.  advertising  agencies,  responsiUe  for  the 
lion’s  share  of  newspaper  advertising.  The  list  will 
incliide  agency  names  and  addresses,  [rius  the  names 
of  media  direcUns  or  ^>ace  buyers. 

Start  planning  your  advertising  for  this  12-month 
advertising  medium  ik>w.  Custom-planned  position 
adjacent  to  your  paper’s  listing  is  available,  for  year¬ 
long  exposure  to  your  best  advertisers  and  prospects. 
Make  your  space  reservaticm  ik>w.  Deadline  for  space 
reservations  is  January  9,  1961. 


1475  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

AdvarHsing  rotes:  Page,  $560;  holfiKige,  $320;  qear- 
ter-poge,  $190;  eighth^ge,  $115;  l/ioiiage,  $70; 
or  your  Editor  A  Publisher  contract  rates  apply. 
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WORKING  DIAL  TELEPHONE  OFFICE  in  skeletonized  form  at  the  Western  Electric  Columbus,  Ohio  Plant  enables  Bell 


Laboratories  engineers  to  try  out  new  equipment  and  proposed  changes  in  switching.  This  in-plant  lab  facility,  employing 
more  than  120  persons,  is  one  of  10  operated  in  seven  states  by  the  Bell  System’s  research  and  development  unit.  Close 
cooperation  between  Bell  Laboratories  and  Western  Electric  puts  new  communications  techniques  to  work  more  swiftly. 


AT  MURRAY  HILL,  N.J.,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  has  the 
largest  industrial  research  complex  in  the  U.S.  (4,560  employ¬ 
ees).  The  Labs  also  has  research  centers  at  Holmdel,  J.  ( 140 
employees).  New  York  City  (2,690),  and  Whippany,  N.  J.  (3,'360). 


DEW  LINE,  a  network  of  some  60  radar  stations 
spanning  the  top  of  North  America,  is  one  of  many 
Government  projects  to  which  Western  Electric  and 
Bell  Laboratories  have  made  major  contributions. 


D  BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES 


Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Western  Electric,  and  the  Beil  telephone  companies  are  Bell  System 
teammates  dedicated  to  communications  progress  in  the  United  States.  Bell  Laboratories  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  research,  design,  and  development;  Western  Electric,  for  the  manufacture  of  equipment. 

Working  together  they  help  provide  the  Bell  telephone  companies  with  their  equipment  needs. 

The  moilern  telephone  is  only  one  of  many  communications 
advances  made  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  The  revolutionary 
transistor  sprang  from  Bell  Laboratories  research.  Today’s  trans¬ 
oceanic  telephone  cables  and  satellites  circling  the  globe  are  pos¬ 
sible  largely  because  of  the  Laboratories’  efforts.  Radio  astronomy 
was  a  Labs  discovery . . .  Bell  Laboratories’  interests  range  from 
theoretical  research  into  all  areas  of  communications  technology. 

From  Bell  Labs  pioneering  have  come  such  basic  contributions 
as  the  first  high-vacuum  electronic  tubes,  indispensable  in  long 
distance  telephony;  advances  in  dial  switching,  culminating  in 
today’s  direct  distance  dialing;  coaxial  cable  and  microwave  trans¬ 
mission  systems.  In  the  final  stages  of  Bell  Laboratories  develop¬ 
ment  work.  Western  Electric  engineering  and  manufacturing 

,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ...  n  „  ,  X  \  ■  ,  STUDYING  QUARTZ  CRYSTALS  “grown”  syn- 

people,  working  side  by  side  with  Bell  Laboratories  personnel,  pro-  thetically  for  Bell  System  cx>,nmunications  equip- 

vide  prothiction  skills  and  facilities  needed  to  turn  discoveries  and  ment  at  Western’s  Merrimack  Valley  Works  in  North 

developments  into  etiuipment  for  the  Bell  telephone  companies.  Andover,  Mass.,  are  R.  A.  Laudise  (at  top)  of  Bell 

Telephone  Laboratories  and  R.  A.  Sullivan  of  W.  E. 

Because  of  this  e.xperience  in  the  telephone  business.  Bell  Lab¬ 
oratories  and  Western  Electric  have  been  called  upon  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  play  major  roles  in  such  communications  projects  as 
DEW  Line,  SAGE,  White  .Alice,  and  B.MEWS;  and  to  create  radar 
equipment  and  guidance  systems  for  Nike,  Titan,  Terrier. 

Now— Space.  In  1959  Western  Electric  was  named  leader  of  an 
industrial  team  including  Bell  Laboratories  to  prepare  a  world¬ 
wide  communications  network  for  America’s  astronaut-in-orbit 
program.  In  1960  tbe  Project  Echo  balloon  satellite  was  directed 
into  precise  orbit  by  a  Bell  Laboratories  command  guidance  sys¬ 
tem,  helping  to  launch  a  new  era  in  communications  in  which 
Western  Electric  will  also  play  a  major  role. 


EUctri^ 


manufacturing  and  SUPFIY 


UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


COOPERATION  between  Bell  Laboratories  and 
Western  Electric  results  in  swift  transition  from 
development  to  volume  manufacture.  Here,  at  West¬ 
ern’s  IndianaiKilis  Works,  the  designs  of  the  Laliora- 
tories  are  translated  into  new  Princess  telephone  sets. 


Press  Aided 
By  AU  Sides 
InSchoolRow 

New  Orleans,  La. 

News  gfatherers  had  a  field 
day  here  with  the  school  deseg- 
regation  story. 

Although  reporters’  emotions 
were  mixed  on  the  issue  at  hand, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that 
there  was  virtually  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  information  avail¬ 
able. 

Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  and  several  for¬ 
eign  papers  sent  correspondents 
to  cover  the  story.  Persons  on  all 
sides  of  the  desegregation  ques¬ 
tion  cooperated  with  the  press. 
The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  arranged  press  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  parents  of  four 
Negro  girls  who  attended  pre¬ 
viously  all-white  schools.  The 
Segregationist  Citizens  Council 
set  up  special  press  facilities  for 
its  meeting. 

No  doors  were  closed  to  re¬ 
porters.  Public  school  officials 
made  themselves  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  interviews  and  com¬ 
ments.  Municipal  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  police,  offered  co¬ 
operation  to  the  press. 

Two  incidents  marred  other¬ 
wise  good  relations  between  the 
press  and  persons  involved  in 
the  story.  TTie  Citizens  Council 
audience  estimated  at  5,000  per¬ 
sons  heckled  and  jeered  at  news¬ 
men  who  were  sitting  near  the 
stage  at  a  table  set  up  by  the 
Council.  And  during  the  demon¬ 
strations  in  downtown  streets  a 
reporter  for  the  London  Daily 
Herald,  Miss  Joyce  Egginton, 
was  arrested  and  charged  with 
reviling  police  and  refusing  to 
move  on.  Although  charges 
against  her  were  dismissed  the 
next  day.  Miss  Egginton  filed  a 
story  describing  what  she  termed 
police  brutality. 

• 

Publishing  Companies 
Buy  Knoxville  Stations 

Washington 

With  the  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  WBIR  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  (radio  and  television)  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  have  become 
the  property  of  WMRC,  Inc.  for 
$3,250,000. 

Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  was  the  seller.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  company  is  controlled 
by  the  princii^  owners  of 
Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. 
and  Asheville  Citizen  -  Times 
Publishing  Co. 
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Inside  the  Women's  Pages  With 

You'll  Find  What  Women 


Have  Said 

They  Want  to  Read 

"  about  home  and  family  .  .  .  food  and  fashion 
.  .  .  beauty  and  health  .  .  .  their  home  towns  and 
other  women.  Practical  solutions  to  personal  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  parental  guidance  about  children  and 
teen-agers  .  .  .  inspiration  for  modern  living.** 

NEA's  Women's  Pages  are  published  to  inform,  in¬ 
struct  and  entertain  ...  to  please  women.  They  are 
based  on  what  women  like  to  read,  want  to  read 
and  will  read  in  their  daily  newspapers. 

Seven  stimulating  pages  of  news,  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures  cover  the  varied  interests  of  today's  women. 
Lively  picture  layouts  blend  with  concise,  descrip¬ 
tive  stories  on  fashion,  food,  home,  beauty,  family, 
health  and  entertainment. 

News 

Goile  Dugas  on  Fashion  Rosette  Hargrove  from  Europe 
Food  for  Americans — Gaynor  Maddox  News-ln-Color 
Kay  Sherwood  on  Better  Homemaking 
Alicia  Hart  on  Beauty  Women's  News 


Columns 


We  the  Women 
br  Ruth  MiUttt 

Ask  the  Designer 
bf  Gaih  Dugas 


The  Mature  Parent 

bf  Murial  Lawnnea 

Talk  for  Teens 

by  Julia  Ann  Bartosh 


Mary  Brooks  Picken  on  Sewing 


Feotures 


Menus  by  Maddox  •  Polly's  Quiz  •  Manners 
Fashion  Tips  •  Beauty  Briefs  •  Shopping  for  Him 
Poems  on  Parenthood  •  Homemakers  •  Patterns 


As  new  as  *61 .  .  .  NEA*s  Women*s  Pages 
have  been  expanded  to  include  three  new  columns 
on  fashion,  home  sewing  and  teen-age  advice  .  .  . 
newly  designed  to  give  editors  a  sparkling,  attrac¬ 
tive,  easy-to-handle  selection  of  features  that  will 
win  the  friendship  and  cultivate  the  readership  of 
women.  Each  week  "Mrs.  Enterprise"  delivers  NEA's 
Women's  Pages  as  a  part  of  the  NEA  Full  Service. 
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Canada  Mill 
Workers  Win 
Pay  Increase 

Toronto 

Most  Canadian  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  mills  have  signed  new  one- 
year  agreements  allowing  wage 
increases  for  about  55,000  work¬ 
ers  represented  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Work¬ 
ers,  United  Paper  Makers  and 
Paper  Workers,  and  in  some 
Quebec  areas  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Confederation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Unions. 

Increases  range  from  15  to 
28  cents  an  hour,  the  bulk  at  15 
cents,  bringing  the  average 
basic  wage  to  about  $1.93  an 
hour.  Negotiations  are  still  con¬ 
tinuing  at  a  few  small  mills 
covering  some  5,000  workers. 

Despite  the  wage  increases, 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.  has  announced  reduction  in 
pulp  prices  by  about  $15  a  ton 
to  $145  a  ton.  This  follows  a  re¬ 
cent  price  reduction  in  the 
United  States.  D.  W.  Ambridge, 
Abitibi  president,  said  he  was 
opposed  to  the  reduction  at  this 
time  when  European  prices  are 
moving  up,  but  the  company 
was  remaining  competitive  with 
U.  S.  pulp  companies  making 
bleached  sulphite. 

Ontario  Labor  Minister 
Charles  Daley  told  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company’s  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tury  Club  at  St.  Catherines, 
Ont.  that  Canada  no  longer  en¬ 
joys  a  newsprint  monopoly.  He 
stated  that  southern  pine  and 
other  trees  used  for  pulp  grow 
four  times  faster  thaui  they  do 
in  Ontario,  and  that  U.  S.  mills 
are  now  turning  out  annually 
1.200,000  tons  of  newsprint 
from  southern  pine,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  90,000  tons  in  1949. 
He  said  that  U.  S.  newsprint 
makers  now  produce  12  percent 
of  the  world’s  newsprint  as 
against  2  percent  in  1949. 


Record  Earnings 

Cincinnati 
i  Record  net  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30  re¬ 
sulted  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Inc.  increasing  its  dividend  to 
40  cents,  up  10  cents  a  share 
from  the  amount  paid  in  pre¬ 
vious  quarters.  Net  earnings 
were  $1,191,570,  compared  with 
$797,429  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Revenues  rose  to  a  new  high  of 
$19,003,493,  against  $17,794,723. 
Operating  expenses  were  $16,- 
411,750,  compared  to  $15,927,- 
841  in  the  previous  year. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Former  Postmaster 
Becomes  Publisher 


■  g  I  Haverhill,  Mass.  " 

The  Haverhill  Gazette  has  a 
new  publisher.  He  is  Raymond  Editor  Appointed 
„  .  „  .  V.  McNamara,  former  post-  Dnilv 

Frank  Enple,  marine  and  aviation  master  and  native  of  the  city. 

editor  of  Famhild  News  .Service,  ^  Lawlor,  president  HELENA,  Mont. 

Tdl  FdrTn  i  of  Haverhill  Gazette  Co.,  said  Robert  E.  Miller,  editor  of  the 

tor  all  Fairchild  papers  in  New  McNamara  has  acouired  a  Livim/ston  Enterprise,  has  Imen 

York,  assuming  base  responsibility  McNamara  nas  acquirea  a  _ ./  _  /  ’ 

for  non-business  coverage:  ships^.  financial  interest  in  the  daily  named  editor  of  the /ft  ftwn  Rcc- 

aviation.  liaison  with  City  Hall,  and  will  devote  full  time  to  the  succeeding  the  late  E.  A. 

police  and  fire  departments  and  position,  replacing  Ellis  A.  Reit-  (Shorty)  Dye.  The  appointment 

non-trade  labor  matters.  zel  who  asked  to  be  relieved  to  was  announced  by  Richard  E. 

enter  another  business  field.  Morrison,  general  manger  of  the 
““““““  ^  Lee  newspapers  of  Montana, 

i.v  i.v.„ui„  ..  ....  ...i;, ..  PLii  - - !vr;n.r.;  Mr.  Miller  began  his  career 


persoisal 


non-trade  labor  matters. 


enter  another  business  field. 


Jay  Franklin,  children's  wear  editor  Phil  Halpem,  former  Miami  .^Ka..  ms  career 

of  WOMEN’S  t^  EAR  DAILY,  takes  (Fla.)  News  sports  writer-re-  /^e  old  Montana  Record-Her- 
over  as  coat  and  suit  market  editor,  joined  the  Miami-Metro  News  m  Helena  in  1926  and  be- 

replacing  Frank  Ensile.  following  a  six-month 

.  volunteer  tour  of  duty  with  the  to  L.v.npton  as  editor  in  194d. 

TT  o  A  Francis  S.  Powell  succeeds 

U.  S.  Army.  ^  - „ 


replacing  Frank  Engle. 


Eugene  Gantzhorn.  who  has  been  »  ♦  * 

covering  sportswear  and  young  LouiS  DE  LA  Haba  —  from  A P 
OMEN'S  WEAR  Albany,  New  York,  bureau  to 


o  A  ^  Francis  S.  Powell  succeeds 

rmy.^  ^  ^  Miller  on  the  Enterprise,  a 

Louis  DE  LA  Haba- from  AP  Lee  newspaper.  ^  ^ 


juniors  for  WOMEN'S  WEAR  Albany,  New  York,  bureau  to  Enter- 

DAILY,  moves  into  a  new  type  of  aP  World  Service  Desk,  New  f 33  years  he  returns 
position  in  winch  he  wil  have  York  City.  JOHN  MULUGAN.  Missoula  Sentinel 

prime  responsibilitv  for  both  news  „  , ,  •  /xt  v  \  r  i  where  he  was  telegraph  edttor. 

and  fashion  in  infants  and  to.ldlers.  P<>uffhkeepsie  (N  Y.)  Journal  Liviniton  in  1927 

Onldren’s  wear  and  young  juniors.  -succeeds  Mr.  de  la  Haba  in  stayed  until  his  transfer  to 

He  will  report  to  both  the  fashion  Alhany.  Miounul.i  fV,ic  vonr-  Af 


He  wilt  report  to  both  the  fashion 
editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
paper. 


Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Ree- 
ord.  and  president  of  the  Cana- 
josepb  Riemer.  head  of  the  court  Rovernor  of  the 


• '  *  ♦  #  Missoula  this  year.  At  various 

Tn  11-  w  times  he  .served  as  reporter,  city 

John  E.  Motz,  publisher,  ...  .  ,  ,  ,./ 

,  ,  c  \  p  editor,  telegraph  editor  and  ad¬ 


vertising  manager. 


news  copy  desk  for  DAILY  NEWS  Stratford  Shakespearean  Festi-  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  presi- 
RECORD  ami  all  other  Fairchild  val.  dent  and  publisher,  Philadelphia 

Publications,  last  week  celebrated  *  *  *  (Pa.)  /wqn trcr  —  presented  the 

40  years  with  the  organizat  ion.  Joe  Jack  Hernon,  Pittsburgh  Insignia  of  Commander  of  the 
Riemer  has  been  largely  responsible  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and  Sun-  Lion  of  Finland  in  recognition 

for  the  expanded  court  news  cover-  Telegraph  _ new  chapter  presi-  Lis  interest  in  development  of 

age  through  the  years  resulting  ,  '  pittsbureh  Baseball  Writ-  Personal  and  business  relations 

from  the  introduction  of  new  pa-  Association  of  America  sue-  between  the  United  States  and 
pers  into  the  Fairchild  familv.  Association  oi  America,  sue 

ceeding  JoE  Bradis,  Associated  ^uat  country. 

_  ”  ♦  *  » 

Press.  _  .  .... 


personal  and  business  relations 
between  the  United  States  and 


J.  W .  Cohn,  assiK'iate  European 
news  director  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  is  now  in  the  Uniteil  States 


Curtis  L.  Pollen  —  from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  to 


for  about  six  weeks  to  confer^  with  advertising  manager.  New  Ha- 
company  executives  and  editors,  ’’cn  (Conn.)  Register-Joumal- 
When  lie  returns  to  Europe  he  will  Courier.  ALFRED  V.  Warming- 
make  his  headquarters  in  Geneva.  HAM  —  from  Journal-Courier 
.‘Switzerland.  advertising  manager  to  retail 

advertising  manager,  Register- 
Journal-Courier. 

News  representatives  who  have  re-  *  *  ♦ 

cently  been  added  to  the  roster  of  T  UTHER  W.  ShaW,  city  desk. 


E.  A.  Shipley,  Kankakee 
Journal — new  president.  United 
Press  International  Illinois 
Newspaper  Editors,  succeeding 
Willard  S.  Hansen,  Champaign 
News-Gazette. 


HEADS  UP  photography  enabltd 
these  Miami  Herald  cameramen 
to  snap  up  prizes  in  the  monthly 
competition  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association:  From 
top  to  bottom  —  John  Walther 
(children  in  a  hurricane  shelter), 
Doug  Kennedy  (man  and  de^ 
asleep  on  Havana  sidewalk),  and 
Dan  McCoy  (wind-swept  workers 
clearing  up  Hurricane  Donna 
debris). 


News  representatives  who  have  re-  *  *  ♦ 

cently  been  added  to  the  roster  of  T  UTHER  W.  ShaW,  city  desk, 
Fairchild  News  .'^rvice  correspond-  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  —  to 
ents  are:  James  Flansburg  covering  executive  secretary  to  12th  Dis- 


for  all  the  Fairchild  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Des  .Moines,  la.;  Mrs. 
Joyce  Megginsoii  in  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale.  F'la.;  Jack  .Yesr-hliman.  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  weeklies  in  Memphis, 


trict  Congressman  Roy  A.  Tay¬ 
lor. 

at  a  « 

J.AY  S.  Harrison,  music  editor 


Tenn.;  Ewell  Paul  Roy  in  Baton  and  critic  for  the  New  York 
Rouge.  La.;  Dudley  Martin  in  j  Herald  Tribune  —  to  executive 
Decatur,  Ga.;  Donald  Otenasek  in  i  editor  of  Music  a  new  hard- 


.Ynnapolis,  Md. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  last  12*li  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  Nows  Rocord,  Supormorkot  Nows, 
Womon't  Woor  Doily,  Eloctronic  Nows, 
Homo  Furnishings  Doily,  Diroctorios, 
Mon's  W,ar,  Foelwtor  Nows.  Books. 


cover  bi  -  monthly  magazine 
scheduled  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  April. 

*  *  * 

Harold  K.  Street,  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 
new  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Farm  Editors  Association. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Stuckey,  formerly  with 
city  desk,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times;  to  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States-Item. 


PICTORIAL  PAIR — L.  D.  Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial  ear- 
toonist,  adds  his  congratulations  as  his  wife,  Julianne  Baker  Warres, 
receives  two  awards  at  the  Guild's  Page  One  Ball  for  newspicturos  ihs 
took  for  the  Post  and  Times  Star.  Making  the  presentation  (at  right) 
is  Mrs.  Betty  Donovan  Rentrop. 
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Helkn  Humriciiouskr,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Warren  (Ohio) 
Tribune  and  Anblnnd  (Ohio) 
Tiniex-dazette  —  to  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 


Mary  H.  Reynolds,  formerly 
with  the  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Pre.s.s  —  to  society  editor,  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record. 

*  *  * 


Har::y  H.  Williams  —  to  th^ 
West  Kentury  News  Bureau  cf 
the  E vans e die  (Ind.)  Pre.>i8,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tom  Blackburn,  now 
on  general  assignment,  city 
desk. 

*  « 


PRESIDENT  of  the  National  A$- 
loeiation  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 
David  Bollinger  (above)  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  succeeds 
Clyde  V.  Smith  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 


Howard  and  Vau|sliii 
Honored  in  Japan 

Tokyo 

Roy  W.  Howard  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  the 
late  Miles  W.  Vaughn  of  United 
Press  were  among  the  298 
Americans  cited  by  Japan  for 
helping  develop  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  Japan  and  the 
U.  S.  over  the  last  100  years. 

The  Japan-U.  S.  Amity  and 
Trade  Centennial  Association 
presented  certificates  expressing 
its  “sincere  appreciation”  for 
work  done  by  the  two  men.  The 
certificates  were  received  by 
Earnest  Hoberecht,  United  Press 
International  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Asia. 

• 

Honor  for  Ho<lge»^ 

Arthur  L.  Hodges  of  Rockville 
Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Massaii  Daily  Review- 
Star  and  a  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Nassau 
County  Historical  Society.  He 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  society 
since  1936. 

• 

Cited  As  Composer 

Cleveland 
Herbert  Ewell,  music  critic 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  won  awarded  $1,000  by  the 
American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers  for  the 
“prestige  value  of  his  work.” 
Mr.  Elwell,  besides  being  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  music  critic,  is 
a  composer  whose  works  have 
played  by  symphonic  or¬ 
chestras  throughout  the  country. 


Harold  Joiner,  farm  editor, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  —  meri¬ 
torious  service  award  from  the 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau  for  ‘‘out¬ 
standing  personal  contributions” 
to  the  cause  of  Georgia  agricul¬ 
ture. 

*  * 

Bernard  Y.  Wickstrom,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Stanton  (Iowa)  Viking,  and  a 
reporter  in  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  —  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Zepliyrhills  (Fla.) 
News,  owned  by  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Wickstrom. 

*  *  « 

George  Amick  —  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  to  edi¬ 
tor,  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Glen  C.  Abel. 

*  *  * 

Bob  O’Neil,  city  desk,  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Delaware  County 
Times  —  to  district  reporter  for 
the  city  of  Chester,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  V 

Ted  Spencer,  UPI,  Philadel¬ 
phia  —  to  city  desk,  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Monk,  Associated  Press 
traffic  bureau  chief,  Richmond, 
Va.  —  retired  after  37  years 
with  the  news  service.  Lloyd  C. 
Swann  —  from  a  field  mainte¬ 
nance  post  in  Minneapolis  to 
Mr.  Monk’s  successor. 

«  *  * 

Melvin  Fennell,  Associated 
Press  traffic  bureau  chief,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  Robert  G.  Hall, 
.AP  New  York  engineering  de¬ 
partment  —  to  administrative 
assistants  in  the  AP  Traffic  De¬ 
partment,  New  York.  Gaylord 
L.  Reaser,  field  maintenance 
man,  Dallas  —  succeeds  Mr. 
Fennell  at  Milwaukee. 

«  *  « 

Sidney  F.  Smith,  business 
manager,  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  — 
married  Juua  Braham. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  walkout  of  union  production  employees 
was  marked  Nov.  10  by  the  Portland  Oregonian's  newly  trained  press¬ 
men  who  have  kept  the  paper  coming  out.  Bruce  Boles,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man,  cuts  a  slice  of  cake  for  M.  J.  Frey,  publisher. 


Work  Recognizetl 

Buffau),  N.  Y. 

A  Buffalo  Evening  News  re¬ 
porter,  Fred  Turner,  who  has 
been  in  newspaper  work  52 
years,  received  a  citation  by  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Development 
Foundation  for  his  “outstanding 
contributions  to  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo.”  He  will  retire  Jan.  1. 


To  Tokyo  News  Desk 

Edwin  Q.  White,  veteran  of 
the  Associated  Press  Foreign 
Desk  in  New  York  City,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  AP 
Tokyo  bureau,  where  he  will 
have  charge  of  all  AP  reporting 
in  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa  and 
Taiwan.  He  served  briefly  on 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Tokyo  in  1945. 


Glenn  Doty,  sports  editor, 
.Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  —  to  sports  desk,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin. 

V  *  * 

Henry  Rieger,  UPI  Southern 
California  manager — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  succeeding  JoE  Quinn,  City 
News  Service  owner  and  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  *  * 

David  Bongard,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  &  Express 
drama  writer  —  new  president 
of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Adams  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor,  Fontana 
(Calif.)  Herald -News.  Tom 
Gordon  —  to  news  editor.  Mr. 
Adams  succeeds  Bill  E.  Miller, 
retired. 


The  Most 
For  Your  Money 
In  Everyday  Living 

dollars  and  sense,  by  CbariM  V.  NmI,  Jr.,  Tb*  Family  Fiaaii- 
cial  CouKsolor,  is  o  simpi*  and  practical  gaida  to  haviag  aad  caioyiag 
tha  thiogs  you  waat  aad  stHI  stay  witMa  yoar  prasaat  iacoma.  Thra* 
columas  par  waak  with  sapplaaiaatary  raadar  sarvica. 

May  wa  sand  somp/as? 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Oas  Moiaas  ***  Madisoa  Ava.,  N.Y.C. 
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Reaches 
More  PEOPLE 


Carries 

More  ADVERTISING 


Sells 

More  MERCHANDISE 


F.  E.  M.  Cole,  9S,  Lee  T.  Stanley,  69, 
Publisher’s  Ad  Rep  Ex-Phoenix  E<iitor 

Chicago  Piio.nix,  Ari* 

Frederick  E.  M.  Cole,  93,  pio-  Lee  Thiers  Stanley,  69,  edi 
neer  publishers’  advertising  rep-  tor  of  the  Phoenix  (inzetU  ii 
resentative,  died  at  his  Wilmette  1928-29,  died  Nov.  12  at  hi 
home,  Nov.  22.  He  retired  in  home  here. 

1954  as  senior  partner  in  Cole,  The  native  of  Lovington,  luj 
Mason  &  Deming,  publishers’  also  was  editor  of  the  Aoefa 
representatives.  Mr.  Cole  was  Ford  (Colo.)  Tribune  for  ei^ 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the  years  before  joining  the  Gaa«t|| 
old  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  he  in  1926.  In  1928  the  Gazette  wai 
liked  to  recall  that  he  once  had  bought  by  his  brother,  DeM 

'  '  ”  ‘  iman, 


Obituary 


he  was  Alliance,  O.,  Publisher 

Canadian  Alliance,  Ohio 

hich  has  Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Hoiles,  chair- 
hard  M.  man  of  the  board  and  publisher 
editorial  of  the  Alliance  Review  Publish- 
(N.  Y.)  ing  Company,  died  here  Nov.  19. 

She  was  79.  sold  a  full  page  ad  on  a  new  Stanley  and  Joe  Haldiir-- 

Mrs.  Hoiles  was  the  widow  housing  subdivision  to  be  known  Lee  Stanley  was  named  edit 
of  Frank  A.  Hoiles,  who  pub-  as  Kerwyn,  now  a  thriving  After  leaving  Phoenix, 
1®  lished  the  Review  from  1894  Western  suburb  of  Chicago.  worked  for  the  Los  Angt 

jtvELAND  until  his  death  in  1936.  She  sue-  •  (Calif.)  Times  and  Unit 

r.  direc-  <^®eded  her  husband  as  president,  l_cii  ac  Press  for  many  years, 

le  Cleve-  was  elected  chairman  of  Herbert  nallailS,  05  ^ 

written  a  ^^e  board  last  year.  Toronto  Larry  Smyth,  58,  iwliti 

‘eers  for  Mrs.  Hoiles  was  the  aunt  of  G.  Herbert  Sallans,  65,  edi-  editor,  Portland  Oregon  Jo 

Federa-  Harry  Hoiles,  publisher  of  the  torial  writer  of  the  Toronto  nal;  Nov.  22. 

help  in  Colorcuio  Springs  (Colo.)  Gn-  Globe  and  Mail  since  1949,  died  *  ♦  • 

3  oppor-  zette  Telegraph.  here  Nov.  18.  A  newspaperman  David  Bellamy,  72,  fon 


Wins  Story  Prize  newspaperman  who  m  re- 

^  cent  years  wrote  for  several 

Olga  Curtis,  women’s  editor  Canadian  publications;  Nov.  9. 
of  Parade  Magazine,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  19^  Prize  Story  *  •  • 

Award  of  the  New  York  News-  Robinson  F.  MacLean,  47, 
paper  Women’s  Club  for  “the  former  Ethiopian  war  corre- 
best  story  of  interest  to  women”  spondent  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
(“Are  You  For  or  Against  Telegram,  and  later  an  aircraft 
Women  Doctors?”).  specifications  engineer;  Nov.  15. 


FIGURES  LINAGE  COSTS  IN  SECONDS 


Swift- Accurate 


SAVES  TIME 
SAVES  MONEY 
AVOIDS  ERRORS 


SPACE 

K  ATT 

CALCULATOR 


Space  Units  Figured 
for  You  from  5< 
per  line  to  $3.00 
per  line 


hgures  unage 


Robert  Zamaria,  36,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Full¬ 
erton  (Calif.)  Daily  News  Trib¬ 
une;  Nov.  22. 


James  W.  Herkies,  85,  for  30 
years  chief  reporter  for  the 
Edinburgh  (Scotland)  Scots¬ 
man;  recently. 


FOR  ANYONE  BUYING,  SELLING  OR  BILLING  SPACE 


•NEWSPAPER  SPACE  SALESMEN  •BILLING  DEPARTMENT  •AD 


VERTISING  AGENCIES  •  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES  •  MEDIA  BUYERS 


Walter  Lee  Vieregg,  76,  re¬ 
tired  foreman  of  the  Los  An- 
geles  (Calif.)  HeraJd-Exprm 
mailing  department;  Nov.  8. 


•SPACE  BUYERS  •JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS  •RETAILERS  •DIS¬ 


TRIBUTORS  •FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  •ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 


AGERS  •ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENTS  •EXCELLENT  FOR  CO-OP 


CHARGE  BACKS. 

Only  $2.50  Plus  postage 

Quantity  Ditcountt;  25-49,  10%  off;  50-99, 15%  off;  100-500,  20%  off. 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order  for  $2.50  plus  64  postage  to: 

THE  COOLICANS,  INC.,  DENISON  BLDG.,  SYRACUSE  2,  N.  Y. 


Robert  N.  Reid,  52,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Telenews,  a  television 
newsreel  operated  by  the  Hearst 
Interests;  Nov.  23. 


Les  Coleman,  65,  photo- 
ew  Sro^M  graphic  assignment  editor,  CW- 

cago  (Ill.)  American,  Nov.  27 
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Building  for  keeps  .  .  . 


America  is  a  building  nation.  To  help  add  new  dimensions 
to  our  skyline,  Anaconda  works  hand  in  hand  with  archi* 
tects,  engineers  and  fabricators  of  copper  and  copper  alloys. 
The  results  are  seen  everywhere. 

The  majestic  38-story  Seagram  building  at  375  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  in  New  York  has  curtain  walls  of  extruded  architectural 
bronze  and  Muntz  Metal  sheets.  Those  who  enter  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Mary  in  Minneapolis  pass  through  massive  doors  of 
bronze,  accented  with  delicate  porcelain  enameling.  In 
Denver,  the  new  United  States  National  Bank  has  a  spiral 
stairway  railing  of  red  brass,  doors  of  cast  bronze,  and 
entry  walls,  escalator  and  interior  circular  columns  of  hand¬ 
some  bronze  mesh  screening.  These  are  but  a  few  Anaconda 
applications.  The  list  constantly  grows. 

The  renaissance  of  bronze  in  the  building  arts  is  only  part 
of  the  picture.  Just  as  importantly,  copper  and  brass  are 
being  used  with  increasing  frequency  to  make  private  dwell¬ 
ings  more  comfortable,  more  efficient  and  more  livable.  For 


example,  thousands  of  recently  built  homes  utilize  lighter, 
smoother,  longer-lasting  copper  tubes,  not  only  for  water 
lines,  but  for  waste,  vent  and  drainage  purposes.  And,  as 
always,  solid  brass  and  bronze  hardware  lends  strength  and 
beauty  to  homes  everywhere — from  the  front  door  knobs  to 
back  door  bolts. 

You’ll  find  Anaconda  wherever  men  go  about  the  business 
of  living.  In  the  home,  the  office,  the  school,  hospital — every¬ 
where  you  look,  anywhere  you  go — brass  and  copper  make 
things  last  longer,  help  make  work  lighter. 

Through  constant  development  of  new  copper  sources, 
through  research,  through  better  products — in  many  ways, 
large  and  small — Anaconda  continues  to  serve  the  nation’s 
hundreds  of  industries  and  millions  of  individuals. 

AnacondA 
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This  mark  identifies  modern,  dependable  steel 
Look  for  it  on  consumer  products 


The  world’s  biggest 
radio  telescope 


Watch  United  States  Steel's 
special  Christmas  show.  The 
Coming  of  Christ,  in  Color 
on  NBC  TV,  Wednesday,  De¬ 
cember  21,  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T. 


USS  u  a  registered  trademark 


This  is  an  artist’s  concept  of  the  world’s  biggest  radio  telescope.  This  giant 
telescope  will  use  radio  waves  to  locate  objects  that  are  billions  of  light  years 
out  in  space.  The  dish-shaped  mirror  will  be  600  feet  in  diameter— about  the 
size  of  Yankee  Stadium.  It  will  be  the  biggest  movable  radio  telescope  the  world 
has  ever  known. 


As  you’d  imagine,  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  material  to  build  an  instrument 
this  size.  The  American  Bridge  Division  of  United  States  Steel,  as  a  major 
subcontractor,  is  fabricating  and  erecting  20,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the 
framework  alone.  The  U.  S.  Navy,  through  the  prime  contractor,  is  supervising 
the  entire  job.  When  it’s  completed,  there’ll  be  a  F>ower  plant,  office  buildings 
and  ijersonnel  facilities  for  a  permanent  500-man  crew.  The  site  is  near  Sugar 
Grove,  West  Virginia. 

United  States  Steel  produces  many  materials  that  are  essential  for  construc¬ 
tion:  structural  carbon  steel;  high  strength  steels;  alloy  steels;  stainless  steels; 
steel  piling;  steel  drainage  products;  cements;  slag;  reinforcing  bars;  welded 
wire  fabric;  wire  rope;  steel  fence;  electrical  cable;  and  other  allied  products. 

The  most  important  building  projects  in  our  nation  depend  on  steel. 


United  States  Steel 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Retail  Boat  Sales 
On  Classified  Course 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


“Nobody  ever  bought  a  news¬ 
paper  to  read  the  classified  ads 
unless  he  w’as  out  of  a  job  or 
looking  for  a  bargain.” 

That’s  the  statement  that  did 
it.  The  phones  jangled;  the  mail 
man  brought  indignant  letters 
and  Western  Union  brought 
protests  to  this  agent  from 
CAMs  who  read  the  piece,  “Boat 
Dealers  Told  What  Makes  Good 
Ad”  (E&P,  Nov.  19,  page  19). 

The  comment  anent  classified 
was  part  of  the  presentation 
made  to  400  boat  dealers  by 
Lamport,  Fox,  Prell  &  Dolk, 
Inc.  on  behalf  of  its  client. 
Traveler  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  entitled, 
“How  to  Use  Your  Advertising 
Dollars  Effectively.”  The  pre¬ 
sentation  cited  a  Boating  Indus¬ 
try  Magazine  survey  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  92%  of  boat  deal¬ 
ers  queried  use  classified  ads  in 
newspapers  while  83%  use  dis¬ 
play. 

Edward  L.  Martin,  an  account 
executive  who  helped  give  the 
dealer  presentation,  said, 
“There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
classified,  we’re  not  knocking  it, 
but  it  is  the  bargain  basement 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Peo¬ 
ple  scent  a  bargain,  they  scent  a 
deal  in  the  classified  columns.” 

The  Agency  presentation  told 
the  boat  dealers,  on  the  subject 
of  display,  “If  you  want  to  get 
your  full  list  price  or  as  close 
to  your  full  list  as  you  possibly 
can,  if  you  want  to  get  that  dis¬ 
cretionary  dollar  that  might 
otherwise  be  spent  on  a  second 
car  or  a  vacation  trip,  if  that’s 
the  sort  of  business  you  want  to 


do,  you’re  not  going  to  get  it 
in  the  bargain  basement  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  You’re  going  to  get 
it  in  the  display  columns,  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  .  .  .  That’s 
where  mass  newspaper  reader- 
ship  is  going  to  focus  on  your 
ad  —  not  in  the  back  pages  of 
classified  advertising.” 

Now  no  newspai)erman  is  go¬ 
ing  to  fight  with  an  advertiser 
who  wants  to  use  ROP  rather 
than  Classified,  if  that’s  what 
the  marketing  strategy  calls  for. 
He  may  well  urge  him  to  use 
both,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  The  figures  cited  in  the 
agency’s  presentation  showing 
83%  of  retail  boat  dealers  using 
display,  however,  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  misunderstanding.  New 
York  City  newspapers  carry  vir¬ 
tually  no  ROP  dealer  boat  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  check  with  Rol)ert 
N.  Farren,  CAM,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  Traveler,  which  last  year 
carried  566,903  lines  of  boat  ad¬ 
vertising,  revealed  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  his  display  boat  ad¬ 
vertising  ran  on  the  Iwating 
pages  with  the  classified.  The 
same  was  true  on  Neivsday,  an¬ 
other  leading  boat  medium. 

Charles  Jones,  editor  of  Boat¬ 
ing  Industry  Magazine,  helped 
to  clear  up  the  mystery.  While 
the  dealers  were  asked  which 
they  used,  classified  or  display, 
no  distinction  was  made  between 
display  and  ROP  display.  The 
dealers  who  said  they  used  dis¬ 
play  were  obviously  referring  to 
display  style  ads,  borders,  cuts, 
bold  face,  etc.  on  the  classified 
boat  pages. 

“If  boat  dealers  went  ROP 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESSES — IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 


Built  1948 
Excellent  condition 
6  units  &  2  folders 
with  tension  lockup  .  .  . 

Reels,  tensions  &  pasters  .  . 

220  Volt  A  C.  Unit  Drive  239.  16 
cut-off.  Details — Mechanical  Superintendent  .  .  . 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo  5,  New  York  .  .  . 


with  their  boat  advertising, 
their  results  would  drop  off  be¬ 
cause  the  boat  maricetplace  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  classified  boat 
pages  would  be  ruined,”  said 
Bob  Farren. 

“We  are  primarily  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  new  boats,”  said 
Margaret  Keen,  ad  manager  of 
the  Bridge  Boat  Yard,  City 
Island,  described  as  the  “oldest 
and  largest  Owens  dealer,”  “and 
we  use  only  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers. 

“As  for  getting  list  price, 
practically  everyone  today  is 
‘discount’  happy  and  list  price 
in  the  Ixiat  business  has  about 
(he  .same  meaning  as  list  price 
in  the  auto  business.  When  buy¬ 
ing  .something  with  the  kind  of 
price  tag  a  boat  bears,  the  buyer 
is  going  to  seek  and  get  a  dis¬ 
count.” 

Miss  Keen  said  she  did  believe 
in  working  to  make  her  cla.ssi- 
fied  ads  stand  out.  “I  use  punchy 
headlines  and  white  space  — 
and  it  works.” 

“We  use  the  classified  pages 
because  we  feel  that  there  are 
people  looking  for  Ixiats  in  that 
section,”  .said  John  L.  Bird, 
manager  of  the  yacht  broker¬ 
age  division  of  M.  Ro.senblatt 
&  Son,  New  York.  “We  have  not 
u.sed  display.  We  successfully 
reach  buyers  of  craft  up  to  $25,- 
000.” 

It  would  appear  from  the 
alxjve  that  classified  advertising 
is  bringing  buyers  of  quality  to 
the  dealers’  showrooms  as  well 
as  bargain  hunters.  While  the 
agency  presentation  hasn’t  given 
classified  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
this  direction,  the  advertisers, 
who  vote  with  their  dollars, 
have. 

♦  *  * 

AUTO  COPY  CUBBED 

A  consent  order  afRrme<l  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
forbids  E  &  J  Corp.,  trading  as 
City  Auto  Sales,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  misrepresent  down  pay¬ 
ments,  monthly  terms  and  guar¬ 
antees  on  its  used  cars. 

The  Commission  adopted  an 
initial  decision  by  Hearing  Ex¬ 
aminer  J.  Earl  Cox  based  on  an 
order  agreed  to  by  the  company 
and  the  FTC’s  Bureau  of  Litiga¬ 
tion.  The  FTC’s  complaint  al¬ 
leged  City  Auto’s  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  radio  commercials 
falsely  implied  that  guaranteed 
used  cars  are  offered  with  little 
or  no  down  payment.  The  typi¬ 
cal  claims  were  cited: 

“$1.00  Down” 

“Drive  Today!  Nothing  Down. 

Ride  Today  . . . 

No  Money  Needed!” 

“All  Cars  Guaranteed” 

Where  $1  or  other  token  sum 
is  accepted  by  City  Motors,  the 
complaint  said,  it  is  not  actually 
a  down  payment  but  is  received 
merely  to  provide  a  considera¬ 


tion  for  a  contract  of  i)ureh**e. 
Purchasers  often  are  requii^d 
to  contract  for  small  loans  in 
order  to  meet  down  payment  re- 
quiroments.  The  advertised  low 
monthly  jiayments  do  not  in¬ 
clude  small  loan  charges. 

The  complaint  further  charged 
that  in  most  instances  the  com¬ 
pany  gives  no  guarantee  but 
-sells  its  used  cars  “as  is”  and 
a  provision  to  this  t  iT^t  is  in 
each  order  and  bill  of  sale. 
Where  a  purported  guarantee  is 
made,  it  has  limitations  which 
are  not  fully  disclo.seil. 

«  *  • 

The  Supervisor  Says: 

This  is  another  of  a  .series  of 
telephone  sales  tips. 

This  week’s  exiteri  is 


LOIS  ADAMS,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  Chicago’s  Ameriettn 
Classified  Phone  Room  Super¬ 
visor. 

She  says: 

“Thorough  organization  of 
work  and  responsibility,  and  a 
comprehensive  employee  train¬ 
ing  program,  are  two  essential 
elements  for  .successful  phone 
room  operation. 

“When  you’re  suiKsrvising  a 
crew  that  takes  in  an  average 
of  13,500  ad  orders  every  week 
of  the  year,  you  begin  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  need  for  carefully 
defined  areas  of  responsibility. 

“At  the  Tribune,  ad  taking  re 
sponsibility  is  divided  into  three 
basic  areas,  with  separate 
groups  of  ad  takers  assigned  to 
voluntary,  transient  and  con¬ 
tract  want  ad  business,  with  a 
supervisory  staff  to  guide  and 
counsel  them.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  responsibility  is  broken 
down  into  clearly  defined  terri¬ 
tories,  with  careful  considera¬ 
tion  given  to  fair  distribution  of 
the  work  load.” 

“There  is  no  more  interesting 
field  for  the  young  woman  sedc- 
ing  a  career,”  Miss  Adams  says. 
“It  has  variety,  human  interest, 
and  is  remunerative.  It  is  never 
dull.  How  could  it  be  when  you 
start  a  new  business  every  day?” 
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December  is  a  month  of  celebration.  In  reverence,  or  quiet 
<leligbt.  or  in  pure,  noisy  joy,  American  families  celebrate  the 
(Miristmas  and  New  Year  season. 

December,  ironically,  is  also  a  month  of  mourning.  It  is  a 
month  when  traffic  deaths  and  injuries  reach  an  appalling  peak. 

Ugly  weather,  long  hours  of  darkness,  and  crowded  streets 
shorten  the  odds  against  drivers  who  already  have  gambled  toil 
heavily  on  speed — or  a  couple  of  drinks. 

Will  you  extend  the  season  V  greetings  in  your  obituary  column  ? 

December  is  here.  But  there  is  still  time  for  you  to  help 
your  community  move  through  the  season  safely — and  happily. 


THE  TRAVELERS  Insurance  (Companies,  Hartford  15, Connecticut 
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THEY  BUILT  A  BRIDGE  I 


and  concrete  research  took  j 

1 


*10  million  laboratories 
bring  important  developments! 

PCA  research  and  development  facilities  are  the 
largest  and  most  advanced  of  their  kind.  Each 
year  they  are  visited  by  thousands  of  students, 
public  officials,  scientists,  engineers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  construction  industry  from  all 
over  the  world. 


E  IN  THE  LABORATORY... 

i 


k  another  great  stride! 


The  half-scale  concrete  highway  bridge  pictured  above  is  Association  can  explore  the  design  and  strength  of 

being  subjected  to  a  load  of  132,000  pounds — many  times  every  type  of  concrete  structural  unit  —  beams  to 

the  load  it’s  designed  for.  This  test  of  concrete  perform-  bridges.  The  data  developed  is  passed  on,  free  of  charge, 

ance  is  but  one  example  of  the  broader  research  made  to  America’s  designers,  engineers  and  builders,  through 

possible  by  PCA’s  unique  new  structural  laboratory.  PCA’s  34  nationwide  district  offices. 

The  building  itself  is  a  giant  testing  machine!  Its  floor.  Structural  development  is  only  one  phase  of  the  research 

built  like  a  series  of  huge,  12-foot-deep  concrete  boxes,  program  sponsored  by  the  74  leading  (and  competing) 

is  perforated  with  holes.  Through  them,  test  specimens  cement  manufacturers  who  comprise  the  Portland  Cement 

such  as  the  bridge  are  connected  with  tierods  to  powerful  Association.  Everyone  benefits  from  this  program.  Over 

jacks  below.  Pulling  downward,  these  can  exert  com-  the  past  44  years,  it  has  helped  bring  about  today’s  finer 

bined  loads  of  tens  of  millions  of  pounds.  concrete  highways  and  streets,  better  housing  and  more 

In  this  building,  engineers  of  the  Portland  Cement  efficient  structures  of  all  kinds. 


I  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

i  I  Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

J  4  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 


The  Weekly  Editor 


STRENGTH  IN  THIS  UNION 

( Quality  Group  Weeklies  of  New 
Jersey  are  a  band  of  publishers 
who  organized  a  collective  firm 
to  secure  advertising  for  all  of 
them.  At  E&P’s  request,  they 
describe  below  their  successful 
operation.) 

Quality  Group  Weeklies  of 
New  Jersey,  Inc.,  wrote  1,418,- 
100  lines  of  advertising  in  1959 
for  the  newspapers  that  it  repre¬ 
sents,  and  it  is  celebrating  its 
15th  anniversary  in  1960  by 
writing  30  per  cent  more  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  compared  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

In  1945  seven  publishers  who 
felt  they  had  “quality  news¬ 
papers  in  quality  suburbs”  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  within  20 
miles  of  New  York  and  Newark 
met  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
joint  selling  in  the  two  cities. 
Some  had  tried  individually 
having  salesmen  in  the  cities 
but  found  the  expense  out  of 
proportion  to  the  sales.  Several 
meetings  resulted  in  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Quality  Weeklies  of 
New  Jersey,  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  modelled  after  Quality 
Weeklies  of  Chicago,  which  at 
that  time  maintained  offices  in 
the  Windy  City  to  service  retail 
advertising  destined  for  weeklies 
in  the  suburbs  and  to  seek  na¬ 
tional  advertising  aimed  at  the 
luxury  business  of  the  rich  sub¬ 
urbs.  Travel  accounts  formed 
one  of  the  largest  categories  for 
the  Chicago  group. 

High  Buying  Power 

North  Jersey  suburbs  are  said 
to  have  the  highest  family  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  any  similar  area 
in  the  country  and  the  towns  in 
the  Quality  Group  have  an  an¬ 
nual  family  income  today  aver¬ 
aging  $11,234.  The  seventeen 
newspapers  published  in  these 


towns  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  110,728. 

From  the  outset,  the  New 
Jersey  operation  varied  from  the 
Chicago  one  in  that  no  retail 
was  handled  and  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  travel  has  not 
been  a  conspicuously  large  cate¬ 
gory.  The  advertising  has  come 
principally  from  New  York  and 
Newark  agencies  and  much  of 
it  might  be  described  as  “semi¬ 
national”,  that  is  of  advertisers 
only  doing  business  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  or  particularly 
wanting  to  reach  the  prosperous 
suburban  communities. 

The  new’spapers  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  Quality  Group  are 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  the 
same  as  those  who  got  together 
in  1945,  put  up  the  money  to 
start  the  organization  and 
nursed  it  along.  Since  the  aim 
is  not  to  make  a  profit,  com¬ 
missions  deducted  from  checks 
sent  out  for  the  advertising  are 
adjusted  quarterly  just  to  meet 
expenses. 

In  recent  years  the  Quality 
Group  organization  has  agreed 
to  represent  thirteen  other  sub¬ 
urban  papers  (with  71,269  cir¬ 
culation)  that  measured  up  to 
its  standards  of  quality,  and  six 
rural  papers  (with  41,490  circu¬ 
lation)  in  a  ring  maybe  40  miles 
from  the  cities.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  latter  group  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  best  country 
papers  anywhere,  the  Quality 
Group  has  been  able  to  send 
them  v’ery  little  linage.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  kind  of  accounts  that 
know'  of  its  serv’ice  and  seek  to 
reach  the  suburbs  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  rural  area. 

Newspapers  in  the  Suburban 
Group  are  published  for  Bloom¬ 
field,  Caldw'ell,  Cranford,  East 
Orange,  Glen  Ridge,  Maplewood, 
South  Orange,  Millbum,  Short 
Hills,  Montclair,  Orange,  Ridge¬ 


wood,  Summit,  Teaneck,  Verona, 

Cedar  Grove,  Westfield  and 
West  Orange. 

Towns  in  the  Affiliated  Sub¬ 
urban  Group  are  Belleville, 

Irvington,  Linden,  Livingston, 

New  Providence,  Nutley,  Pa-  The  following  soul-purgui| 
ramus,  Parsippany,  Rahway,  originally  appeared  in  tiM 
Somerv'ille,  Union  and  Vailsburg.  Sparta  (Wis.)  Monroe  Cotintf 

In  the  Rural  Group  are  Flem-  Democrat  and  was  written  by 
ington.  Freehold,  Frenchtown,  its  editor,  Fred  P.  Hefflling. 
Hacketstown,  Newton  and  Point  ♦  *  * 

Pleasant.  Well,  sir.  I’ve  gone  and  done 

The  Quality  Group  maintains  it  again.  I  got  the  winnen 
offices  at  266  Liberty  Street,  wrong  in  the  high  school  home- 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  with  coming  parade  pictures.  The 
Joel  G.  Harris  as  manager.  He  sophomore  class  did  not  win 
has  one  assistant.  first  prize,  it  was  the  junior 

class.  This  does  not  wholly  su^ 
One  Order,  One  Invoice  prise  me,  for  the  truth  is  that 

Agencies  may  send  orders  for  something  is  alv^ys  going 
any  town  or  any  combination  of  "^^ong  with  my  homecoming 
towns  to  this  address  and  have  pictures, 

them  serviced  through  one  order,  } .  ^ 

one  invoice  and  one  check,  ^kmg  pictures  of  all  but  hre* 
Dealer  merchandising  and  local  m  the  parade.  These  three 

tie-in  advertising  are  arranged  taken  because  it  was 

with  at  no  extra  cost.  necessary  to  change  film  and 

Publishers  of  the  thirty-six  *  i"* 

newspapers  represented  meet  I  heard  about  this  for 

once  a  month  for  dinner  with  the  weeks  from  irate  students  and 
general  manager  to  discuss  mat-  All  wanted  to  know 

ters  of  mutual  interest.  They  go 
beyond  the  matter  of  selling  paper, 

advertising.  One  month  they  ^  ^  succession  o 

may  bring  members  of  their  homecoming  parades  when 
news  staffs,  another  month,  of  jV^naged  to  get  one  or  t^  of 

the  advertising  or  circulation  de-  p  ®  winners  u  ^  ^ 

partments,  etc.,  to  exchange  J 

catch  the  third  and  second  pla« 

’  ^  floats,  but  the  winner  would 

somehow  slip  past  while  I  wu 
Weeklies  changing  film,  lighting  a  cigan* 

or  ogling  pretty  girls. 

[O  SUDUrDS  One  year,  to  avoid  this,  I  took 

Hinsdal£  Ill  pictures  of  all  the  floats  befon 
,  Woltman  and  j’.  <^hey  got  into  the  parade.  I  fir 
ner  have  acquired  ^  hut  them 

erest  of  the  65-year-  a  little  dis^ter  on  tap  I 

Publishing  Co.  of  '^as  a  pretty  cold  day  for  thit 
lublishers  of  four  early  in  the  fall.  The  camera  had 
urban  weekly  news-  been  in  a  warm  office.  When  it 
Hinsdale  Doings,  l^hen  outeide,  the  1^ 

m  Hills  Doings,  the  the  ^Id  air.  I  snapp^ 

:>oings,  and  DuPaqe  realizing  this  unti  the 

Both  formerly  were  Picture  were  develop^.  All  of 
rith  the  Press  Pub-  them  looked  as  if  they  were 
Elmhurst,  publish-  taken  in  a  cave. 

Chicago  suburban  I  ^«"t  forth  deter¬ 

mined  to  come  home  with  the 
^  bacon.  I  succeeded,  too,  after  a 

fashion.  I  got  all  three  winnera 
Papers  Solll  Although  I  expected,  more  or 
*  less,  something  would  go  wrong 

Glasgow,  Mo.  with  the  parade,  I  did  not  expect 
strong  Herald  and  another  little  catastrophe.  This 
■lin  News,  Howard  occurred  Friday  night  at  the 
ly  newspapers,  have  football  game, 
ised  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  i  took  a  picture  of  the  queen 
wner  of  the  Glasgow  and  her  attendants.  The  picture 
and  Mrs.  Wirt  was  developed.  Disaster.  The 
id  John  Hert,  co-  queen  and  her  court  were  so 
the  Fayette  Adver-  badly  out  of  focus,  they  looked 
mocrat-Leader.  as  though  they  belonged  in  the 

m  of  the  Herald  and  spirit  world.  But  spectators  in 
;lin  News  was  sus-  the  stands  behind  them  came 
eir  subscribers  are  out  clear  as  a  bell,  every  detail 
instead  one  or  the  sharply  etched, 
le  newspapers  pub-  I  can’t  explain  this  phenom- 
e  buyers,  it  was  an-  enon.  The  world  lies  heavy  on 
my  shoulders. 
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THURSDATA 


Louis  t.  klauder  and  associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


CaaScn  Courier  Poit 
PhiUdtIpbia  Daily  Ntwi 
Pamic  HiraM  Nan 
W.  B.  Saunden 


Trenton  Tines 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Hone  News 
Paterson  Even  ini  News 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHIUDELPHIA  7,  LOeust  3-9682 


Purchase  Weeklies 
In  Chicago  Suburbs 

HINSDAL£,  Ill. 

Wayne  G.  Woltman  and  J. 
Peter  Teschner  have  acquired 
principal  interest  of  the  65-year- 
old  Merrill  Publishing  Co.  of 
Hinsdale,  publishers  of  four 
Chicago  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers:  the  Hinsdale  Doings, 
the  Clarendon  Hills  Doings,  the 
Oak  Brook  Doings,  and  DuPage 
County  Life.  Both  formerly  were 
associated  with  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lications  at  Elmhurst,  publish¬ 
ers  of  six  Chicago  suburban 
weeklies. 


Missouri  Papers  Sohl 

Glasgow,  Mo. 

The  Armstrong  Herald  and 
New  Franklin  News,  Howard 
county  weekly  newspapers,  have 
been  purchased  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Stevenson,  owner  of  the  Glasgow 
Missourian,  and  Mrs.  Wirt 
Mitchell  and  John  Hert,  co¬ 
owners  of  the  Fayette  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Democrat-Leader. 

Publication  of  the  Herald  and 
New  Franklin  News  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Their  subscribers  are 
to  receive  instead  one  or  the 
other  of  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  buyers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 


Please  omit. ..florists? 


Every  time  a  newspaper  runs  a  notice  to  "please 
omit  flowers,”  it  is  telling  its  readers  not  to  patron¬ 
ize  respectable  members  of  the  business  community. 

Certainly  no  newspaper  would  urge  its  readers 
not  to  do  business  with  local  grocers,  druggists,  or 
jewelers.  Newspaper  publishers  would  never  know¬ 
ingly  be  part  of  a  movement  directed  against  any 
one  segment  of  legitimate  business. 

Obviously,  if  the  friends  of  the  bereaved  family 
wish  to  send  a  remembrance  to  some  charitable 
agency  instead  of  sending  flowers,  that  is  their  privi¬ 
lege.  But  most  publishers  feel  it  is  not  soimd  policy 
to  steer  them  away  from  any  particular  form  of 


remembrance.  Their  papers  will  accept  positive  re¬ 
quests,  such  as:  "Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
blank  foimdation.”  But  they  believe  it  is  unjust 
to  use  discriminative  phrases  such  as  "in  lieu  of 
flowers”  or  "please  omit  flowers.” 


Florists'  Telegraph 
Delivery 


Representing 

11,000  independent  businessmen 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
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PROMOTION 


Atomic  Seeds  Grow 
Winter  Garden  Pages 


By  George  Wilt 

Thanks  to  a  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer  promotion,  5,000 
Ohio  newspaper  readers  are  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  in  atomic 
research. 

It  all  started  when  Dr.  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Speas,  president  of  Oak 
Ridge  Atom  Industries,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  asked  the 
Plain  Dealer  if  they  would  try 
to  interest  the  public  in  their 
area  in  what  promises  to  be  a 
vast  experiment  in  agricultural 
science,  offering  packets  of  seed 
at  cost. 

Plain  Dealer  Sunday  editor 
Phil  Porter  was  fascinated  with 
the  idea  and  its  possibilities,  and 
decided  to  make  a  project  out 
of  it,  right  after  the  election 
furore  subsided. 

After  considerable  research 
and  consultation,  he  discovered 
that  the  processing  firm  had 
been  licensed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  was  well 
thought  of  in  its  field,  and  that 
the  radiation-treated  seeds  were 
completely  safe.  He  further  dis¬ 
covered  the  fascinating  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  experiments  that 
have  produced  such  surprising 
results  as  nine-foot  petunias, 
early-ripening  and  over-sized 
tomatoes,  blue  roses,  odorless 
marigolds,  eight  ears  of  corn 
on  a  single  two-foot  stalk,  and 
other  horticultural  curiosities. 

Schools  Enthusiastic 

Cleveland’s  school  garden  di¬ 
vision  and  the  manager  of  the 
city’s  annual  Home  and  Flower 
Show  were  so  enthusiastic  about 
trying  the  experiment,  the  Plain 
Dealer  decided  to  give  it  the 
full  treatment,  devoting  the 


Tx^COLORMATIC' 

Designed  as  a 
'‘business  machine’* 
to  build  profits! 


•runuuHC 


front  page  of  their  Sunday 
Garden  section  to  stories  about 
“Atomic  Gardening,”  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  coupon,  asking  readers 
to  write  in  for  a  free  packet  of 
treated  seeds  and  a  pamphlet 
of  instructions  on  how  to  grow 
an  atomic  garden,  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

Stories  told  how  the  seeds 
were  treated  with  radioactive 
cobalt  -  60  producing  gamma 
rays,  described  progress  in  ex¬ 
periments,  and  emphasized  the 
absence  of  any  danger  of  radia¬ 
tion.  Additional  articles  ex¬ 
plained  the  operation  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  organization,  and  how  the 
seeds  were  treated,  and  how 
mutations  discovered  by  Plain 
Dealer  readers  could  be  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Cleveland  Home  and 
Flower  Show  to  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1961.  A  sidebar  story 
described  the  School  Board 
Garden  Division’s  program.  The 
lead  stated  that  the  Plain  Dealer 
had  several  thousand  packets  of 
seeds  for  free  distribution,  and 
that  they  were  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  to  offer 
packets  to  its  readers. 

Swamped 

What  was  the  response?  The 
Plain  Dealer  Public*  Service 
Bureau  was  completely  swamp¬ 
ed,  receiving  25,000  requests  for 
the  seed  packets.  A  letter  of 
apology  was  sent  out  to  20,000 
saying  “That’s  all  there  is,  there 
isn’t  any  more.” 

Mr.  Porter  expects  to  cash  in 
on  the  promotion  for  months  to 
come.  \^en  the  irradiated  seeds 
start  to  produce  unusual  plants, 
the  paper  will  report  the  results 
all  winter  long. 

“It’s  a  natural  for  keeping 
garden  pages  alive  in  the  off¬ 
season,”  Mr.  Porter  enthusi¬ 
astically  reported. 

He  added  that  Sunday  editors 
in  other  cities,  including 
Chicago,  Denver,  Providence 
and  New  Orleans  had  inquired 
about  the  promotion,  and  are 
intending  to  try  it  in  their  cities. 

(EDITORS  NOTE:  I  know 
how  the  Plain  Dealer  can  make 
20,000  readers  happy,  for  the 
price  of  that  many  more  seed 
packets.) 

*  «  « 

RADIO  PROMOTERS— The 
annual  convention  of  the  Broad¬ 
cast  Promotion  Association  in 
New  Orleans  didn’t  produce  any 


exciting  news  of  particular 
interest  to  newspaper  people, 
but  it  did  show  the  ingenuity 
of  a  couple  of  promoters  who 
attended  the  meeting. 

When  the  school  integration 
situation  made  New  Orleans 
front  page  news  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  Warren  Boorom,  Metro¬ 
politan  Broadcasting  Company, 
New  York;  Arnold  Katinsky, 
WIP,  Phil^elphia;  and  Scott 
Burton,  WHK,  Cleveland,  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  a  couple  of  sessions 
and  look  in  on  the  scene  of  the 
activity.  They  had  the  foresight 
to  stop  in  at  a  local  appliance 
store  and  rent  a  tape  recorder. 

At  McDonogh  School  #19, 
they  recorded  the  noise  of  the 
crowds,  the  chants  of  students, 
and  interviews  with  students, 
teachers,  officials  and  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  officers. 
They  then  proceeded  to  station 
WTIX,  New  Orleans,  where  they 
relayed  the  two-hour  tape  to 
their  respective  stations  by 
beeper-telephone.  Fast  thinkers, 
these  promotion  men. 

*  «  * 

SECTION  AIDS  DRIVE  — 
Bernard  D.  Feld,  president  of 
NNPA  and  promotion  director 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Post  HeraM,  tells  how  his 
newspapers  contributed  a  unique 
piece  of  promotion  to  the 
Greater  Birmingham  United 
Fund  campaign. 

Working  closely  with  the 
United  Funds  p.r.  people,  the 
Birmingham  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  a  free  12-page  tabloid 
section,  outlining  the  activities 
of  the  Fund  organizations.  The 
back  page  list^  all  individual 
United  Funds  throughout  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Crawford  Johnson  III,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Greater  Birming¬ 
ham  United  Fund  stated,  “We 
have  had  a  tremendous  amount 
of  response  to  the  supplement. 
The  most  important  thing  was 
that  it  appeared  on  Sunday, 
and  I  know  that  the  readership 
was  much  higher  than  in  past 
years  when  the  same  tjrpe  of 
articles  appeared  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks.” 

20,000  extra  copies  of  the 
section  were  run  for  distribu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  state  by 
campaign  workers.  Newsprint 
for  the  section  was  donated  by 
the  Coosa  River  Newsprint 
Company. 

«  *  « 

SILVER  WEDDINGS  — 
Nearly  1,000  couples  celebrated 
their  silver  wedding  anniversa¬ 
ries  by  being  dined  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  and  its  editor,  Louis  B. 
Seltzer.  The  attendance  was  the 
grreatest  in  the  25-year  history 
of  the  Press  event,  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Public  Music  Hall. 


“BEER  BOOK”  —  “Malt 
Beverage  Distributors,”  a  dj. 
rectory  of  licensed  distributow 
in  Philadelphia,  Delaware 
Bucks,  Chester  and  M  ontgomery 
Counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  hag 
just  been  released  by  the  Phila- 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Import¬ 
ing  distributors  and  domestic 
distributors  are  li.sted  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  all  distributors  are 
enumerated  by  the  indexed 
townships,  cities  and  l)orou^ 
The  25-page  booklet  al.^o  includes 
a  digest  of  the  state’s  malt 
beverage  laws,  and  maps  of  all 
counties  covered.  Copies  aie 
available  from  Frank  Keenan, 
beverage  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  Inquirer,  or  any  of 
the  newspaper’s  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

*  *  * 

KNOXVILLE  DATA— A  new 
32-page,  spiral  bound  market 
data  book  has  just  been  released 
by  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Nem- 
Sentinel  and  the  KnoxvUk 
Journal.  It  describes  the 
market’s  rapid  expansion,  docu¬ 
mented  by  photos  of  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial  and  residential 
areas.  A  breakdown  of  retail 
sales  and  buying  income  data, 
maps  showing  shopping  center 
location  and  intensity  of  news¬ 
paper  coverage  are  also  in¬ 
cluded,  as  well  as  information 
about  the  newspaper  content, 
service  programs,  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

*  ♦  • 

DINNER — More  than  5,fiM 
pheasants  were  donated  by  Min¬ 
nesota  hunters  for  the  2(>th  an¬ 
nual  Pheasant  Dinners  for 
Hospitalized  Veterans.  The  an¬ 
nual  dinners  were  originated  in 
1941  by  Ed  Shave,  retired 
Minneapolis  Tribune  outdoor 
writer.  That  year,  700  hospital¬ 
ized  veterans  received  300  pheafr 
ants.  Now,  nearly  4,000  veterans 
in  16  hospitals  enjoy  the  dinners. 

The  program,  still  directed  by 
Ed  Shave,  is  sponsored  by  Min¬ 
nesota  veterans’  organizations, 
sportsmen,  civic  and  conserva¬ 
tion  clubs  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

AIRPLANE  CLASSIFip 
ADS  —  The  Son  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  points  to  a 
coliunn  boasting  28  individual 
classified  ads  of  airplanes  for 
sale,  as  an  indication  of  the 
above  average  income  of  its 
readers.  A  full-page  enclosure 
tells  that  the  Examiner  is  the 
city’s  classified  leader,  with  more 
classified  advertising  than  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  in  five  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  cities- 
*  *  * 

PROUD  OF  YOUR  PROMO¬ 
TION?  Be  sure  to  put  this  col¬ 
umn  on  your  mailing  list  to 
receive  copies  of  your  latest 
promotion  efforts. 
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T«  WAGE 
NOBODY  COUNTS 


Ask  a  wage  earner  his  income,  and  he’s 
likely  to  tell  you  his  hourly  rate.  He  forgets 
what  many  of  us  forget— that  so-called 
fringe  benefits  are  also  part  of  his  compen¬ 
sation.  Fringe  benefits*  have  a  definite 
dollars-and-cents  value.  So,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  they  are  supplemental  wages. 

A  study  shows  that  these  supplemental 
wages  average  more  than  62  cents  per 
man-hour  worked  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Another  survey  reveals  that  this 
is  approximately  six  times  as  much  as  the 
average  worker  thinks  fringe  benefits  cost. 
Obviously,  these  employee  benefits  cost 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars— on  top 
of  direct  wages. 

Fringe  benefits  actually  amount  to  1 9% 
of  the  average  business  and  industrial  pay¬ 
roll— so  much  that  it’s  high  time  to  stop 
taking  fringe  benefits  for  granted  and  to 
value  them  as  supplemental  wages. 

*  Vacations,  holidays,  group  insurance,  pensions,  etc. 

REPUBLIC 

STEEL 

CLEVELAND  1.  OHIO 


Improved,  modern  steels  are  reaching  into 
space  with  man’s  highest  dreams ;  circling 
the  globe  underwater  as  atomic  subs;  ex¬ 
ploring  the  ocean’s  deepest  chasms  as 
bathyspheres.  Modern  steels  contribute  to 
the  processing  of  wonder  drugs,  miracle 
fibers,  the  variety  and  abundance  of  gour¬ 
met  foods  that  grace  America’s  tables. 
Republic  Steel  is  building  vast  new  facilities 
for  the  production  of  these  super  steels, 
meeting  the  challenge  of  today’s  aggressive 
competition— at  home  and  abroad. 

Republic  Steel  today  produces  the 
world’s  complete  range  of  standard  steels 
and  steel  products. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICI 


(MTTOBER  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Qties 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PCRLISIIER  from  Media  Record  Measurementii> 

1960  1959 

Linage  Linage 


Th«  following  linaq*  t<bul4tIo»t  lu.. 
been  compllad  by  Madia  Racardi  lae^ 
aiclutiva  publication  by  Editor' t  h? 

Index  '•‘'’•r-.  ^*'•1  ^•PfinNd  Of 

publishad  in  any  form  without 

1AAO  P*""'**!®"  fto"'  Madia  Racordt,  lai 

lUtl.o  Excapt  whara  othar  figurai  ara  idm'iIL 
98.9  '*l'y  tbown  tha  followinq  footnotai  aoeh 

in9  0  Madia  Racordi.  Octobar  IfM  Linai^ 
Wi.J  •Ineludaf  sLwi  linas  AMERICAN  WEEm' 
**lncludat  42.2M  linas  FAMILY  WHKLY  '' 
98.5  tincludas  9I.957  linas  THIS  WEEK. 

QQ  c  iincludas  68,244  linas  PARADE 

101  4  ’’ti'iIIp*’  NASA 


Total  Advertising 
T  •  C?  •  1  X  October  . 

Is  in  olgnt  September . 

O  1  ear  to  date  . . . 

o  J  1  XT  Display 

Good  linage  gams  in  Novem-  October 

ber  and  December  will  be  needed  September . 

to  put  total  advertising  volume  Year  to  date  . . . 
in  newspapers  2%  or  more  Classified 

ahead  of  their  1959  mark.  October  . 

For  10  months  the  increase  September  .... 
over  1959  was  only  1.6%  in  the  „  ^  •  • 

52  Cities  mea.surement  index  of 
Media  Records.  The  soft  spot  September  ... 
was  in  General  linage,  off  5.7%,  Year  to  date 
although  October  showed  an  im-  Department  Store 

provement  over  September’s  low.  October  . 

Classified  and  Retail,  in  the  September  .... 
big  volume  categories,  showed  Year  to  date  . . 
the  way  to  other  fields  with 

year-to-date  gains  better  than  wtober  . . 

2%.  Automotive  was  ahead  by  v^ear  tedLe  " 
5.5%  on  less  volume.  But  only  A„,rm„Uvr  ' 
Financial,  by  a  mere  1.3%,  did  October 

better  in  October,  1960,  than  in  September  _ 

October,  1959.  Department  Store  Year  to  date  . . 


•Timti  Htrald-S  .  1,083.488  745 Jg 

Grand  Tofal  .  6,626  196  6S33«t 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includad'  Tiiu 
Htrald-e  1960—2.304,449  (  23  214) 
2,541,180  (35,035). 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  1,900  639  2  021  lit 

Nawi-a  .  2,115,889  2',279'3t4 

§N*w»-S  .  934.212  109’, 621 

Grand  Total  .  4,950.740  5,||0,U4 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Ntwt-m  _  1,763  257  I.USSU 

§*Rocky  Mt.  Ntwi-S  ...  521.811  3I0MI 

Po$t-a  .  2,275  652  2,444  3a 

tPo$t-S  .  981,961  II24I3 

Grand  Total  .  5,542.681  S,5042H 


Registar.m  . . , 

Tribuna-a  _ 

fRagiitar  . 

Grand  Total 


Fraa  Pra»$-m 
§Fraa  Pra»j-S 

Naws-a  . 

tNaw$-S  .... 
Timas-a  .... 
•liitrai-S  . . . 


:,  MD.  CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

614,962  559,270  Mail-a  .  1,053,063  1,161,197 

1,499,865  1,560.333  Gaiatte-m  . 1,132  545  1,179  932 

1,325,044  1,452,316  §Gazatta-Mail-S  .  410,943  360,005 

2,238,316  2,413,758  -  - 

1,747,099  1,392,793  Grand  Total  .  2,596,551  2,701,134 

7,425,286  7,378,470  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

I.II2.9SI  1. 132010 
1,682  399  1.838  925 
668,203  566,253 


*Amarican-S 

Newi-Post-e 

Sun-m 

Sun-a 

fSun-S 


ALBANY, 

**Knickarbockar-Naws- 

Timai  Union-m  . 

•Timai  Union-S  . 


Grand  Total  .  7,732,795  7,636,01 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Fraa  PrM. 
m  1960—1.563.945  (160,890).  Fraa  ProaS 
1960—760,658  (59,961).  1959-^561.417  (IS6- 
186).  Nawt-a  I960— 2.412.105  (116,471). 
Naws-S  1960—1,411,224  (  33,596).  PtMM 
1960-1,120,811  (57,877). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Harald-a  .  880.772  I82.1S4 

Nawt-Tribuna.m  .  654,180  477,7# 

Naw(-Tribuna-S  .  526,121  4H.NI 


Grand  Total 


•Nawf-a 

Ob$arvar-m 

fObsarvar-S 


Grand  Total  3,488,562  3,316,621 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad;  Knickar- 
bockar  Naws-a  1960—1,537,243  (  281,827). 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  1,730,693  1,836,630 

SJ<Hirnal-S  .  608,905  470,161 

Tribuna-e  .  1,730,705  1,792,587 

Grand  Total  .  4,070,303  4,099,378 


Grand  Total 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  3.503. 

Tribuna-S  .  2,108. 

tDaily  Naws-a  . 2,210, 

Amarican-a  .  890. aaz  i.uas.uas  .  t  ^  , 

•Amarican-S  .  406.013  330.894 

Sun-Timas-m  .  1,481,501  1,633  339  , 

§Sun-nmaa-S  .  759,637  560,764  * 

-  -  Advartisar-m  , 

Grand  Total  . 11,360,142  11,386.077  Star  Gaiatta-a 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  inejudad:  I960—  “Talagram-S 
3.503.908  (606  086);  2,108  077  (1052.479); 

406  013  (  282.992).  1959—3  827  498  (  685,716);  Grand  Total 
1,622,760  (891.949);  330,894  (231,832) 


Prass-a  . 

§Prass-S  . 

Sun-Bullatin-m 


Grand  Total 


Post-Harald-m 

Naws-a  . 

tNaws-S  . 


Constitution-m 

Joumal-a  . 

Journal  t 
Corrstitution-S 


Grand  Total  .  3,763,112  4,102,862 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Naws — 

I960  —  1,798,980  (  53,616).  1959  —  2,103,182 

CINCINNATI. 

BOISE,  IDAHO  . 

Statasman-m  .  885,218  1,036,251  Post  8  T!mas-5tar-a 

••Statasman-S  .  237,100  I99;548  »  Timas  5tar-a 

Grand  Total  .  1,122,318  1,235,799  . 

NOTE;  Statasman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  edition 
(Morn.)  only  it  sliown. 


1,652.941  1,756,711 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Timat-m  .  1,345.839  l.652je 

2.357.029  2.327.528  •Timat-S  .  525,249  4fl,W 

1,782,590  I.4II.299  Harald-Post-a  .  1,448,963  1,619,231 

2,192,410  2,247,953  -  - - 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  3,320,051  3,801# 

6,332,029  5,986,780 


Grand  Total 


Prett-m 

••Prass-S 


Grand  Total 


Naws-m  . 

Timas-a  . 

§'nma»-Naws-S 


CLEVELAND, 

Plain  Daaler-m  . 

f*Plain-Daalar-S  . 

Press  and  Naws-e  _ 

News-a  . 


Grand  Total  .  2,906.740  T.ITS.HI 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Ragistar  Guard-a  .  1,148.465  . 

••Register  Guard-S  ...  351,393 

Grand  Total  .  1,499,858  . 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

••Herald  Naws-a  .  1,181,318  1,311.541 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatta-m  ....  1,445,584  l,4IT,92 
(Journal  Gazetta-S  ...  672.894  523.134 

’News  Santinal-a  .  1,976,601  I.BHIK 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


American-a 
Racord-m  . . , 
•Advartisar-S 
Gk>be-a  .... 
Globa-m  ... 
MIoba-S  .. 
Harald-m  . . 
fHarald-S  .. 
Travalar-e  . . 


Grand  Total  .  7,966,548  8,616.957 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Press  and 

Nwws-a  I960  —  3.084  701  (56,309).  Prass-a 

1959—3,226,499  (157,994). 

•Tha  Press  and  News  merged  effective 

January  25.  I960. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,265,938  2,282,916 

Disoatch-S  .  1,482,493  1,164.988 

Citlzen-a  .  780.228 

Citizan-S  .  300,608 

Citizen  Journal-m  .  994,046  . 

Ohio  State  Journal-m .  797,230 

Star-w  .  71,758  58,214 


Grand  Total 


BUFFALO. 

Courier  Ezprass-m  _ 

(•Courier  Ezpress-S  .. 
fEvaning  News-a  . . . . 

Grand  Tofal  . 


Grand  Total  .  4,814,235  5,384,184  Star-Telagram-m  .  990,072  l.ltI.RJ 

nan  AC  raw  Star-Talagram-a  .  1,862,704  2,2K2 

DALLAS,  TEX.  (Star-Tal?gram.S  .  1,020,229  706,* 

Naws-m  .  2,214,957  2.419.232  Prass-a  .  495  357  6B.4« 

fNawt-S  .  I.023,»2  827,762  f  i  rA\ 

Timat-Harald-a  . 2;304;449  2,54i:i80  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Give  the  gift  every  traveler  wants! 

Worlds  finest  performing  pocket  radio 
Zeniths  Royal  500 E ! 


..'If 


Powered  to  tune  in  the  world!  Zfnith’s 
famous  all-transistor  Trans-Oreanic®  portable 
radio  reeeivi*s  l)oth  short  wave  and  standard 
bromlcasts — even  navigation  signals  and  FAA 
weather  broadcasts.  9  supersensitive  wave 
bands.  Black  Permawear  covering  with  chrome 
and  Homan  Gold  color  trim.  The  Royal  10001), 
S275*t.  Zenith’s  8-band  Royal  1000,  $250*t. 


Plays  in  trains,  planes,  autos,  boots!  More  power 
and  tone  for  indoor  or  outdoor  listening.  Zenith’s  all¬ 
transistor  Royal  oOOE  has  up  to  300^’r  more  sensitivity 
to  distant  stations  than  a  pocket  radio  without  RF 
Stage.  Has  Zenith  quality  .speaker  plus  built-in  Wave- 
magnet®  antenna,  precision  vernier  tuning.  Smartly 
styled  non-breakable  case  in  two-tone  brick  red  and 
off-white,  or  solid  maroon  color  or  ebony  color.  The 
Zenith  Royal  500E,  S75.00*.  Other  Zenith  quality 
all-transistor  pocket  radios  from  S29.9o*. 

Qiiality-buili  in  America  by  highly  skilled, 

well-paid  American  workmen 


ZENITH 


The  quality  poes  in 

before  the  name  poes  on 


_  —  ZENITH  RADIO  COR- 

ys  poration,  chi. 

V  CAGO  39,  ILIINOIS. 
IN  CANADA:  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORA¬ 
TION  OF  CANADA  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ON- 
TARIO.  The  Royalty  of  television,  stereo¬ 
phonic  hicb  hd<*lity  inatrun>enU.  phono- 
grapl^.  ra<iioa  and  heahns  aids.  42  yeam 
of  l«‘a<l«*r«hip  in  radionics  ezeltinvely. 
.4/<inM/aefMrfT'«  tMtfprsled  rtiaii  price.  Prie$9  and  cprcdicolioiu  auhtrot  tv  ekange  wUhaut  tiidtcr.  iFriat  indudta  baiUrie». 


Linage 
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1959  1 

•Prass-S  . 

281,338 

193,508  1 

Grand  Total  . 

4.829.700 

4,959.409  ■ 

NOTE:  Prats  Evening  published  5  days  a 

wMk  only. 

•Fort  Worth  Pratt 

first  AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  publication  October  23.  1980— 

13,554. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  . 

1,539,077 

1,582,511 

§Baa-S  . 

761,245 

608,001 

Grand  Total  . 

2,300,322 

2,190,512 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-a  . 

1,590,130 

1,387,183 

§Pott-Tribuna-S  . 

505,474 

347,760 

Grand  Total  . 

2,095,604 

1,734,943 

GLENS  FAUS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Note)  . 

689,835 

731,637 

N0T&:  PosfwStar  Morning  sold 

in  com- 

bination  with  Timas  EvanTng  Linaqa  of 

one  edition,  Post-Star 

Morning, 

only  it 

given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Prass-a  . 

2,292,902 

2,398,790 

tPress-S  . 

890,138 

573,979 

Grand  Total . 

2,983,040 

2,972,749 

HAMMOND 

,  IND. 

Time$-e  . 

1,342,337 

1,405,852 

Tirt>at-S  . 

579,041 

399,807 

Grand  Total . 

1,921,398 

1,805,859 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

1,398,755 

1,889,588 

iPatriot  News-S  . 

515,428 

428,042 

Grand  Total  . 

1,912,183 

2,115,808 

HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

1,107,078 

1,148,855 

§Courant-S  . 

914,818 

788,530 

times-e  . 

2,274,295 

2,339,894 

Grand  Total  . 

4,298,189 

4,273,079 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Journal-a  . 

482,788 

443,787 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . 

834,198 

810,900 

••Advartisar-S  . 

480,011 

488,874 

Star  Bulietin-e  . 

1,382,524 

1,898,800 

§Star  Bullatin-S  . 

.  382,891 

Grand  Total  . 

3,019,824 

2,778,374 

HOUSTON 

.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  . 

2,834,138 

2,780,811 

•Chronicla-S  . 

1,210,048 

998,82? 

Post-m  . 

2,102,977 

2,304,838 

tPost-S  . 

878,772 

872,305 

Prats-a  . 

780.764 

821,957 

Grand  Total . 

7,606,699 

7,578,338 

I9i0  I9S9 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Chronl- 
cla-a  I9M>— 2.^,I38  (104.398).  I9S9— 2,780, • 
811  (82,038). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,874,988  2,244,178 

Star^n  .  1,771,475  2,177,550 

tStar-S  .  1,292,813  1,093,078 

timai-a  .  888,184  1,113,007 

§Tima«-S  .  377,935  281,513 

Grand  Total  . 8,I8S,375  8,909,322 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U,  S, 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraiia, 

To  kaop  in  touch  with  markating, 
advartiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
•ris  in  Australia  road 


mspAPEums 


PublUhmd  fmrtnigh$ly 

AiumI  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

IS  Hemllten  St.,  Sydney,  Australia  . 
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JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar^fn  .  8i2,229  9i4,575 

ICIarion  Ledger  t 

Naws-S  .  405,842  315,988 

Daily  Naws-a .  729,128  787,859 

5tata  limas-a  .  534,194  543,307 

5tata  TImas-S  .  189,932  190,509 

Grand  Total  .  2,871,327  2,732,018 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Hmas-Union-m  .  2,214,782  2,487,121 

fTimas-Union-S  .  918,000  775,748 

Journal-e  .  1,111,850  1,198,084 

Grand  Total  .  4,242,812  4,440,933 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e .  1,245,889  1,347,750 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Jersey 
Journal-e  1980—1,245,889  (128,288).  1959— 
1,347,750  (152,754). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-a  .  1,703,848  1,878,783 

tStar-S  .  1,189,780  955,421 

Timas-m  .  1,830,382  1,951,248 

Grand  Total  .  4,723,988  4,783,452 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  831,805  841,883 

Naws-Santinal-e  .  1,291,710  1,243,355 

§News-Santinal-S  .  459,742  374,599 

Grand  Total  .  2,383,277  2,259,437 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribune-a  .  1,084,407  1,110,341 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,035,053  1,123,213 
§Arkansas  Gaiatte-S  ...  531,329  432,250 

Grand  Total  .  1,584,382  1,555,483 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indapendent-m  .  1,889,238  1,952,055 

SIndapendant  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  795,045  591,912 

Press-Telegram-e  .  1,895,824  2,004,888 

Grand  Total  .  4,540,125  4,548,433 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Indapand- 
ent-m  1940—1,889,234  (245,924).  1959-1,- 

952,055  (  274,431).  Prass-Telegram-a  1940— 
I.89S.824  (245,928).  1959—2,004,888  (278,- 

831). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a .  2,197,492  2,227,819 

Newsday  Nassau-e  ....  2,478,885  2,491,809 

Grand  Total  .  4,474,377  4,719,428 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

E»aminer-m  .  1,898,413  2,111,734 

*Examiner-S  .  1,118,829  1,043,450 

Times-m  .  4,022,427  4,248,734 

tTimas-S  .  3,371,399  2,478,715 

Harald-Exprass-e  .  1,350,213  1,470,593 


3  out  of  4 
American  daily 
newspapers 
are  printed  on 


1940  1959 

Mirror-a  .  1,214,435  1,359,110 

Grand  Total . 12,977,914  12,912,534 

NOTE:  Port  run  adv.  includad:  Tlmas-S 
1940—3,371,399  (1,118,285).  1959—2,478,715 

(844,414).  Timas-m  1940—4,022,427  (318,124). 
1959—4,248,734  (332,083). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,458,481  1,830,439 

Courier  Journal-S  .  1,080,028  878,125 

Timas-a  .  1,899,188  1,932,888 

Grand  Total  .  4,237,893  4,439,850 


■  LOWELL.  MASS. 

315,988  Sun-a  .  777,702  751,817 

787,859  "Sun-S  .  309,188  255,751 

543,307  -  - 

190,509  Grand  Total  .  1,088,848  1,007,548 

E,732,0I8  LYNN.  MASS. 

Itam-e  .  778,322  744,375 

2,487,121  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

,  Union  Laadar-d  .  925,928  . 

1.198,084  .  303,849  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,229,575  . 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  1,892,889  2,181,201 
fCommarcial  Appeal-S  908,185  777,873 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,285,0^  1,422,837 

Grand  Total  .  4,088,153  4,381,911 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Sea  Nota)  .  947,324  943,232 

NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,393,905  3,899,397 

IHarald-S  .  1,483,730  1,257,318 

News-e  .  1,124,918  1,215,013 

tNaws-S  .  434,875  457,335 

Grand  Total  .  8,417,428  8,829,081 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Harald-m 
1980—3,393,905  (48,979).  1959—3,899.397 

(81,434).  Harald-S  1940-1,483,730  (77,538). 
1959-1,257.318  (78.442). 


MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Daily  Racord-m .  815,558 

Timas-Herald-e  .  14,270 


presses 


Grand  Total  .  829,828  . 

NOTE:  Daily  Record  morning  published 
5  days  a  weak  only.  Part  run  adv.  includad: 
Timas  Herald  Record  1940—815,558  (22.734). 
Timas-Harald  last  issue  October  I,  1980. 
Record  and  Timas-Harald  combined  issue 
October  3.  1980. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-e  .  1,459,743  I  4||  cu 

TannaMaan-m  .  1.454.172  iWjS 

Tannassaan-S  .  704  380  '439|s  I 

Grand  Total  .  3,420.295  i.Ht.lM 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m .  552  348  540  223 

Ragistar-a  .  1,853  402  1,7087m 

••Ragistar-S  .  788,447  4N!in 

Grand  Total  .  2,994.397  2.947, on 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

D4»-a  .  1,034  803  1,045, IM 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  2,814.549  3,14144] 

t'Timas-Picayuna-S  _  1,227,293  943247 

States  *  Itam-a  .  1,470,712  l,577]0S0 

Grand  Total  .  5,514.574  5,481,777 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  2.744.478  2  748054 

Timas-S  .  3,404,523  2,791817 

Herald  Tribuna-m  .  1,137,947  l,20S3C 

(Harald  Tribuna-S .  910.404  742701 

Mirror-m  .  924.121  932'448 

Mirror-S  .  480,174  359'294 

Naws-m  .  1,924,535  l.9ao'lH 

Naws-S  .  2,355.598  I,775]l8f 

Journal  Amarican-a  ...  1,184,484  I,2m!407 
’Journal  Amarican-S  . .  510,049  398  732 

Post-a  .  1,111,935  1,124014 

Po$t-S  .  158,420  74  301 

World  Telegram  &  Sun-e  1,554,490  I,5n|tt7 

Grand  Total  . 18,803,798  18.954,105 

NOTE:  Post  avening  published  5  days  t 
weak  only. 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Hirrorai 
1980—924,121  (208,387).  1959—932,840  (214. 
455).  Mirror-S  1980—480,174  (184.458).  1757 
—359,294  (130,247).  Naws-m  1940-1,938. 
180  (877,748).  1959-1,924.535  (873.4341. 

Naws-S  1940—2,355,598  (1,457,304).  1759- 
1,775,889  (1,249,321).  Journal-Amaricaaa 
1940—1,184,484  (118,075).  1959—1,240.407 

(144,230).  Journal-American-s  I940-5IO,OH 
(92,128).  1959—398,932  (89,087).  World 

Tal.  &  Sun-a  1980-1,554,490  (274,478).  1951 
-1,580.987  (280,381). 

Split  run  adv.  inciudad:  Naws-m  254,773. 
Naws-S  192,318. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-a  ...  1,750,087  1,794,544 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  835,212  581,402 

Grand  Total  .  2,385,299  2,358,140 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,208,811  1,507,153 

|Prass-S  .  587,811  346,504 

Times-Harald-a  .  1,084,877  1,259,053 

Grand  Total  .  2,841,299  3,132,590 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Santinal-m  .  1,321,404  1,357,874  Gazatta-a  .  1,195,417  I.T^.W 


*Santinal-S  .  352,314  274,442 

Journal-e  .  3,421,122  3,717,895 

tJoumal-S  .  1,947,012  1,597,375 


274  442  ••Gazatta-S  .  206,394  182,247 

717,895  -  - 

597,375  Grand  Total  .  1,404,011  1,410,234 


Grand  Total .  7,042,052  4,947,404 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  ....1,739,344  2,110.445 

Tribuna-m  .  1,484,342  1,790,427  Virginian-Pilot-m  .  1,939,850  2,408,9C 

Sfar-e  .  2,540,193  2,718, U8  fVirginian-Pilot  & 

tTribune-S  .  1.394,397  1,155,157  Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  1,075,111  787,423 

Grand  Total  .  5,418,952  5,444,222  Grand  Total  .  4,754,307  5,3I5J3I 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  1940 —  unvc  b  ^  i^Bar. 

^,193  (118,278).  1959-2,718,438  (154,-  ^  PoA“s;;,~lJ- S;a^'-“a"  I9Km"^ 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Lad»- 
Dispatch  &  Portsmouth  Star-a  1940-1,739,- 
348  (  384,480).  1959—2,118.885  (479.022). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1980—1,939,850  (  225.554). 
1959—2,403,942  (333,092).  Virginian-Pilot  » 


.  Portsmouth' Star-S  1980— 1,075,111  (199,141). 

§*••-5  . 284,038  215,947  |ysf_787,623  (159,127). 


Grand  Total .  1,018,988  959,749 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

(•Star-a  .  2,701,895  3,047,918 

Gazette-m  .  1,812,225  1,879,338 

La  Pressa-e  .  2,808,948  3,015,448 

La  Patria-S  .  143,871  154,331 

La  Petit  Journai-S .  283,537  237,744 

Grand  Total  .  7.550,274  8,154.777 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-a  .  847,034  974,492 

Star-m  .  890,119  1,010,471 

••Star-S  .  297,549  248.741 

Grand  Total  .  2,054,702  2,253,724 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


OAKLAND,  CALIF 

Tribuna-a .  1.993,751  2,074,581 

STribuna-S .  924,725  800,452 

Grand  Total  .  2,918.474  2,875,013 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Tribunal 
1940—1,993.751  (89,050).  1959-2,074,541 
(90.831). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,114,402  l.280,77J 

Oklahoman-S  .  592.390  548,172 

Timas-a .  1,272,035  1,485,433 

Grand  Total  .  2,978,827  3.315,882 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Thnaw 
1940—1,272,035  (124,554).  1959-1.485,433 
(188,358). 
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OMAHA,  NIBR. 

jtWorld-Horald 

t,LnoH)  .  1,407,441  1,500,354 

(Wwid-Horald-S  .  1,020.500  805,034 


Orand  Total  .  2.437,041  2.314.300 

14^)  World-Herald  sold  in  combination 
Meminq  and  Evening,  linaga  of  only  one 
•ditlofl,  EVENING,  if  shown. 


ORLANOO,  FLA. 

ctor-a  .  1.033,383  2,238,035 

^nol-m  .  1.033.383  2,238,035 

^atl-S  .  327.152  747.871 


Grand  Total .  4,703  018  5,223,041 

NOTE:  Fart  run  adv,  included:  1040 — 
454.334.  1050—820.702. 


OWENSBORO.  KY. 
Messenger  t  Inquirer-d  684,344 
MMessanger  & 

Inquirer-S  .  243,534 


830,403 

234,000 


Grand  Total .  047,880  1,047,402 


PA5ADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,210.313  1,343,880 

jlndependent-Star 

Newi-S  .  513.332  411,442 


independent-m  .  1,148,410  1,357,711 


Grand  Total  .  2,802,855  3,113,033 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

rimes-a .  050,842  1,014,853 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,408.542  1,457,143 
(Journal  Star-S .  587,448  444, 103 


Grand  Total .  1,004,010  2,123,244 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linaga 
ot  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
-If  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

lulluHn-e .  2,341,435  2,307,008 

t*8allutin-S  .  830.415  684,412 

inquirer-m  .  2,008,285  2,204,555 

Inquirer-S  .  1,874,552  1,544,381 

Naws-e .  1,036,720  035,358 


Grand  Total .  8,203,607  7.788.004 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Inquirar-m 
1158-2,008,285  (  31,517).  1050—2,204,555 
153.078). 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Ispublic-m  .  2,707,884  2,754,747 

tIupublic-S  .  1,152,041  843,035 

Gantte-e  .  2.440,444  2,640,178 


Grand  Total .  4,510,401  4,258,841 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  8  Sun-Tel.-m  1,428.880  1,303,74! 

•Poit-Gai.  &  Sun-Tel.-S  457,002  . 

Fwe  .  1,061,320  2,058,28 

tFru^S  .  1,230,410 

9<i^Tflt^raph*e 


082,170 

003,041 


Sue-teiagraph-S  .  304^00 


Grand  Total .  5,087,521  5,643,28! 

NOTE:  (•)  Post-Gazette  purchased  th. 
Sun-Telugraph  effective  with  the  April  2Stl 
1150  issue. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

.  1,844,784  2,044,0; 

l^regonian-S  .  1,010,707  854,31 

5>egon  Journal-e  .  1,202,882  1,510,81 

tOrugon  Journal-S  ....  443,405  411,11 


Grand  Total .  4,413,848  4,851,4 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  M.  Y. 

JjV™*l-e  .  1,000,108  1,030,41 

Joumal-S  .  305,644  325,4t 


Grand  Total  . . 


1,404,842  1,354,0! 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

.  1,484,413  1,050,0! 

f?'"*'-'"  .  1,471,183  1,208,8' 

)Joumal-S  .  1,111,731  810,81 


Grand  Total .  4,240,327  4.078,4 


READING,  PA. 

^Ole  (See  Note)  .  1,204,082  1,228,145 

.  411,787  214,804 


Grand  Total .  1,417,840  1,444,040 

'nn^J  Eagle  Evening  and  Timet  Morn- 


combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 


I 


editor  8c  publisher 


1040  1050 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

Newt  Leadar-e  .  1.801,148  1,050,582 

Timas  Dispatch-m  .  1,558,232  1.454.484 

tTimes  Oispetch-S  ....  1,024.041  805,420 


Grand  Total .  4,475,441  4,412,605 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise 

(tee  note)  .  1,244,010  1,484,040 

§Preft-Entarprite-S  ....  453,148  340,048 


Grand  Total .  1,710,158  1,833,088 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  8  Eve¬ 
ning  told  only  in  combination,  ^e  Full- 
Run  Linage  shown  above  it  that  of  only 
one  edition  (Prass-Enterprise-Morning). 
Part  run  adv.  included:  Prass-Entarprisa 
1060—1,244,010  (20.415).  1050—1.484,040 

(34,341). 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Timet-m  .  087,375  1,141,403 

ITimes-S .  440,250  338,205 

World-Naws-a  .  1,003,383  1,150,873 


Grand  Total .  2,431,017  2,450,481 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicla-m  .  1,605,323  1,781,024 

(Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  1,075,338  857,751 

Timas  Union-e .  2,186,052  2,205,542 


Grand  Total .  4.844,713  4,845,217 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,243,401  1,271,020 

Star-S  .  674,108  400.041 

Grand  Total  .  1,010,700  1,771,870 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning — is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  excluding  Monday. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,100,012  2,332,210 

§Bea-S  .  645,404  458,581 

Union-m  .  751,345  730,100 

••Union-S  .  272,043  345,530 


Grand  Total  .  3,888,744  3,844,520 

NOTE;  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  weak  only. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globa-Democrat-m  ....  1,401,314  1,481,113 

t*Globe-Damocrat-S  ..  427,437  517,544 

Post-Dispatch-e .  2,184.785  2,417,542 

§Pott-Dispatch-S  .  1,415,121  1,144,020 


Grand  Total  . 

5,720,450 

5,781,148 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Globa- 
Democrat-m  1060—1,401,314  (241,818).  1050 
—1,481,113  (134,500). 

ST.  PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Pratt-m  . 

•Pioneer  Press-S  . 

Dispatch-e . 

1,200,001 

1,082,355 

2,024,244 

1.425,733 

844,015 

2,120,802 

Grand  Total  . 

4,307,520 

4,422,540 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1040 — 
2,024,244  (132,700).  1050—2,120,802  (144,- 

170). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

723,807 
275,841 
,  2,424,344 
800,101 

680,404 

230,503 

2,450,731 

684,501 

••Indapendant-S  . 

§Times-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

4,233,315 

4,064,310 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SALEM, 

ORE. 

Oregon  Sfatesman-m  ., 
••Oregon  Statasman-S.. 
Capital  Joumal-e  . 

,  870,054 

,  303,074 

1,001,324 

882,800 

211,448 

070,173 

Grand  Total  . 

,  2,174,254 

2,073,441 

NOTE:  1050  figures 
lisher. 

supplied 

by  Pub- 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Exprats-m  . 

(Exprets-Nawt-S  . 

Express-Newt  (Sat)  .. 

Newt-e  . 

Light-e  . 

•Light-S  . 

1,227,541 

842,334 

305,264 

1,504,513 

1,445,652 

782,053 

1,382,648 

724,741 

345,380 

1,702,050 

1,854,450 

674,803 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,307,341 

4,708,220 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  Newt  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1,784,122  1.024,471 

SUnion-S  .  1.120,083  050,047 

for  December  3,  1960 


1840 

1858 

•Tribuna-a . 

2,435,875 

2.U7,458 

Grand  Total . 

5,340,880 

5,574,087 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicl*>vn  . 

tCiironicle-S . 

u«fnin*r-fn  . 

•Examiner-s  . 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ... 

1,441,548 

803,214 

2,131,711 

1,212,741 

1,247,828 

1,642,533 

675,350 

2,2n.3l4 

825,043 

1,574,028 

Grand  Total . 

7,137,045 

7,080,248 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Chroni- 
cle-m  1040—1,641.560  (37,041).  1050—1,642,- 
533  (48.512). 

SAN  JOSE. 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

N«ws*«  . 

§M«rcurymN«ws-$  . 

2,021,220 

1,980,851 

755,537 

2,047,382 

1,979,921 

658,590 

Grand  Total  . 

4,767.608 

4,684,893 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mercury-m 
1040—2,021,220  (38,202).  1050—2.047,382 

(08,835).  Nawt-e  1040—1,000,851  (38.202). 
1050— 1.070.021  (08,835). 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independant-Journal-e 

1,018,288 

1,013,581 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazatte-m  . 

••Union  Star-e  . 

1,178,783 

878,414 

1,305,501 

948,173 

Grand  Total . 

2,058,208 

2,254.474 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Timet-e  . 

1,144,214 

1,254,523 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-lntelligancer-m  ... 
•Post-Intalligencer-S  ... 

Timet-e  . 

Times-S . 

1,235.644 

514,084 

1,941,166 

838,284 

1,423,371 

441,804 

2,111,778 

731,477 

Grand  Total . 

4,531,214 

4,728,430 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

Tim*s-m  . 

Times-S  . 

1,048,022 

1,237,788 

507,832 

1,214,003 

1,504,017 

413,378 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,814,453 

3,135,388 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

Tribune-S  . 

.  1,524,879 
.  677,478 

1,731,050 

573,384 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,202,457 

2,304,444 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spoketman-Review-m  . . 
(Spokatman-Review-S  .. 
Chronicle-a  . . 

841,031 
.  531,052 

.  1,003,280 

948,248 

472,397 

1,124,484 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,385,373 

2,545,341 

STOCKTON. 

,  CALIF. 

Racotd-e  . 

.  1,511,421 

1,571,185 

SYRACUSE 

1.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-e  . 

§•Herald-American-S  .. 

Post-Standard-m  . 

(Post-Standard-S  . 

.  1.787,544 
.  724,444 

.  867,331 

.  425,477 

1,880,042 

624,585 

1,134,895 

388,408 

Grand  Total . . 

.  3,817,038 

4,140,050 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

Naws-Tribune-S  . 

.  1,502,014 
.  508,474 

1,540,814 

434,543 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,010,480 

1,885,477 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

(Tribune-S . 

••Times-e  . 

.  2,132,639 
.  1,011,144 
.  1,048,288 

2,209,583 

848,895 

870,552 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,182,082 

3,929,140 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

•Timet-m  . 

Biade-a  . 

Blade-S  . 

.  689,833 

.  1,886,438 
.  1,087,858 

741.533 

2,151.881 

818,251 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,784,430 

3,831,475 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globa  ft  Mail-m  . 

(•Telagram-e  . 

Star-a  . 

Star-w . 

.  1,455,373 
.  2,558,485 
.  2,743,788 
.  121,143 

1,770,520 

2,835,092 

3,104.870 

115,803 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,088,780 

7,828,385 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  included: 
Talagram-e  1040—2,550,485  (45,338).  1050— 
2,035,002  (50,047). 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Timas-e .  1,205,000  1,215,003 

**T!mat  Advartisar-S  ..  510,150  300,714 

Trantonian-m  .  807,000  870,074 


Grand  Total .  2,412,150  2,404,403 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,071,104  1,203,435 
NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Timet- 
Record  Evening  told  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
aga  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 


TULSA, 

OK  LA. 

Tribune** . 

WorldHTi  . 

World-S  . 

.  1.438,491 
.  1.431,485 
,.  738,745 

1,901,394 

1,953,442 

524,743 

Grand  Total  . 

,.  4,008,841 

4,381,421 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

.  875,533 

854,584 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .. 
••Observer  Dispateh-S 
Prett-m  . . 

..  1,028,818 
..  380,783 

..  1,283,502 

1,228,885 

323,700 

1,481,141 

Grand  Total  . 

,.  2,704,104 

3,044.734 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Nawt-a  . 

Post-m  . 

§•Pott-S  . 

Star-e  . 

(Star-S  . 

.  1,144,047 
.  2,815,528 
.  1,287,338 
.  2,488,010 
.  1,218,808 

1,243,883 

3,145,828 

1,070,047 

3,084.671 

l.0«,037 

Grand  Total . 

..  8,247,732 

8,412,477 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-e . 

•Rapublican-S  . 

..  1,340,524 
..  4n.548 

1,371,837 

351,803 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,783,074 

1,723,440 

NOTE:  Watarbury  Republican  first 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY  publication  October 
2.  1060. 


MACY  WESTCHESTEft-ROCKLAND 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Mamaroneck  Timas-e  .. 

807,217 

854,843 

Mount  Vernon  Argut-e.. 

831,188 

1,058,787 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star-e  . 

887,231 

1,158,508 

Ossining  Citizen- 
Registor-e  . 

784,842 

834,572 

Peektkill  Star-e  . 

714,722 

775,141 

Port  Chatter  Itam-e  ... 

848,845 

1,033,235 

Tarrytown  Nawt-a  . 

823,888 

878,331 

Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman-e  . 

1,073,041 

1,124,484 

White  Plains  Reporter 
Oispatch-e  . 

1,188,883 

1,266,642 

Rockland  Journal  Newt-a 

1  738,048 

Grand  Total . 

9,041,048 

8,886,703 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

1,148,381 

Beacon-S  . 

285,327 

Eagla-m  . 

1,510,028 

1,485.844 

Eagle  ft  Baacon-a  . 

1,578,262 

1,372,808 

Eagle-e  . 

(•Eagle  ft  Baacon-S  .... 

428,373 

441,545 

Eagle-S . 

Grand  Total . 

3,714,464 

4,954,018 

NOTE:  (*)  Eagle  purchased  the  Beacon 
effective  SaptamDar  24,  1040. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal  (See  Note)  ....  1,155,201  1,178,472 

JosKnal  ft  Sentinel-S  ...  402,377  343,402 


Grand  Total .  1,447,578  1,542,164 

NOTE:  The  Journal  Morning  and  Sentinel 
Evening  are  sold  In  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (Journal  Morning)  is  shown. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telagram-S  .  442,500  554,400 

Telagram-m  .  047,824  1,004,440 

Gaiette-e  .  1,325,431  1,305,007 

Grand  Total .  2,035,764  2,844,067 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,407,018  1,406,045 

§Vindicator-S  .  003,817  743,414 

Grand  Total  .  2,401,736  2,370,381 

55 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


CalUr-S 


Grand  Total  .  3,487,820 

Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


American-Naws-a 

Atnarlcan-News-S 


Tima*-a  . . . . 
Damocrat-S 
Da«no':rat-d 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  2,4SI,302  2,728, 5S2 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

918,944  908,138 

254,848  175,448 

858,242  872,188 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  1,044,813  1,144,297 

APPLETON'NEfNAH'MENASHA,  WISC. 

Post-Crascent-a  .  1,583,228  1,583,134 


Naws-a  . 

Naws-Journal-S 
Journal-m  . 


Grand  Total  .  2,029,832  1,953,770 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Harald  8  Raviaw-ma  ..  998.450  1,048,920 

Herald  t  Raview-S  ..  400,134  318,458 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  &  Naws-e  948,932  1,085,288 

Enquirer  &  News-S  301,847  235,984 

Grand  Total  .  1,248,579  1,321,250 


BURLINGTON,  VT.  i 

Free  Pra«.m  .  893,858  839,789 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

CANTON.  OHIO  Journal-e  .  487,494  581,834 

Repository-e  1,722,518  1,848,432  Journal-S  241,193  171,383 

Repojitory-S  840,378  877,992  -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  728,887  753,017 

Grand  Total  2,582,898  2,524,424 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

CARBONOALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO,  Herald-aS  .  788,078  737,202 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-a  447,580  520,228  GREEN  BAY.  WISC. 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  .  134,470  81,102  Press-GazaHe-e  1,415,280  1,319,892 

Grand  Total  582,050  801,328  HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Doa«  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  e„,tta-a  487,118  484,980 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL.  HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Courier.®  .  698,404  724,248  .  .  ..  i  aaa  w  i  mz  ncA 

Couriar-S  295,738  220,558  „.'■*,  c  mz'cz! 

'  Herald-DiSpatch-m  1,017,531  1,125,821 

Grand  Total  .  994,140  944,804  *Herald-Advertisar-S  M5,597  302,790 

Srand  Total  2,409,387  2,523,885 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO  'Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  33,387 

GazeHa-e  758,707  847,541  lines  (1980);  32,388  lines  (1959). 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

1,809,010  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
1,740.172  Times-e  .  490,3 


CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

I  1,471,750 

.  1,483,252 


Caller  •m 
Cailer-e 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y, 

$6^  a  year,  US.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


•1980  1959 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat-d  ...  1,085,722  1,041,278 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-e .  551,145  581,715 

Tri-aty  Harald-S  .  148,379  97,552 

Grand  Total .  899,524  859,287 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-a  .  815,402  884,290 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  1,095,488  1,174,894 

Journal-a  .  1,085,988  1,105,588 

•Journal  &  Star-S  314.288  188,944 

Grand  Total  2,495,738  2,489,404 

•Includas  PARADE  87,411  lines  (1980); 
53,353  lines  (1959). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  597,998  813.048 

MADISON.  WISC.*^***** 
Capital  Times-e  1,219,824  1,382,074 

State  Journal-m  1,241,387  1,422,987 

State  Journal-S  524,358  429,779 

Grand  Total  2.985,387  3,214,820 

•Includas  PARADE  88,089  lines  (1980); 
52,850  lines  (1959). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  1,007,202  1,118,220 

DIspatch-a  .  1,174,382  1,232,128 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertisar-m  .  990,844  1,094,475 

Advertisar-S  .  427,024  289,075 

Journal-a  .  998,522  1,084,034 

Grand  Total  .  2,418,190  2,487,584 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  972.874  1,055,938 

Standard-Timas-S  323,199  285,013 

Grand  Total  1,298,073  1,320,949 

Includes  PARADE  88,091  lines  (1980); 
52,843  lines  (1959). 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Harald-a  740,333  842,930 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Eiaminer-a  891,838  927,934 

Standard-Examinar-S  342,006  227,4M 

Grand  Total  1.233.844  1.155,378 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  42,924  lines 
(1980);  39,758  lines  (1959). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  588,404  811,498 

News-Harald-e  485,578  427,433 

Grand  Total  .  1,051,980  1,038,929 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  758,828  749.308 

Sun-Democrat-s  325,882  280,890 

Grand  Total  .  1,082,508  1,010,198 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  41,884  lines 
(1980);  39,798  lines  (1959). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 
Herald-Naws-e  .  1,270,209  1,335.511 


COLORMATIC' 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•1980 

I9S9 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

News-Journal-S  . 

1,188  844 
422,170 
711,788 

1.280.552 

328,902 

278,344 

Grand  Total  . 

2.300  802 

2.3«,m 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

835  350 
180,348 

728.584 

131.812 

•Commarcial-S . 

Grand  Total  .  815  698 

•Does  not  include  34,878  lines 
WEEKLY. 

»5»,584 

family 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagla-a . 

979  524 

1.180,214 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

885,080 

881,358 

PUINCY, 

ILL. 

839.310 

288.894 

489.m 

211.858 

Harald-Whig-S 

Grand  Total  . 

928,004 

900,155 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

JoiKnal-d  . 

Journal-S 

808,592 

228.258 

440,724 

145,841 

Grand  Total  . 

834.848 

785,744 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Salisbury  Post-a 
Salisbury  Post-S . 

557.732 

212.508 

419.591 

181.742 

Grand  Total  . 

770,238 

801.348 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-La4dar-a 
Argus-Lead  ar-S  . 

798,938 

275,730 

775.741 

245.414 

Grand  Total  . 

1,072,888 

I.02I.3S4 

SUPERIOR, 

WISC. 

Talegram-a  . 

807,278 

845.490 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Sfar-m 

1,730,309 

449.831 

2,040.000 

1,812,0 

333,735 

2,035,544 

Citizan-e  . 

Grand  Total  . 

4,219,940 

4.181.383 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-e  . 

1,230,180 

1,305.598 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-ma  . 

1,792,440 

1.808,098 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Woonsocket  Call-a  _ 

782,320 

750.254 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-a  .  2,031,070  2.238.SR 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-a  .  2,387,888  2,870.0 


Most  ruggedly  constructed, 

precision-made 

press  unit  ever  built! 

^TKADEMARK 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT.  ! 

Racord-e  .  1,424,584  I.509.SI3  j 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Daily  Nuggat-a .  734,782  843.411 


Bread 

•lachK 

II^IJ 


NO^: 
■Ml  Sun 


Statun 

•Stita-S 

iKord-t 


Brand 
•laclw 
lines  (13 


tastJou 

Includ 

(1948) 


Nevada 

Nevada 


World -n 
WoHd-S 
Na»s-St. 


El  Diaril 
Nuawa 
El  Diaril 
Nuava 


Brand 


Call-m 

Na»s-a 


rnbuna- 

•Scrantt 


Brand 
•Inclu 
S3.205  li 


lacord-i 

Timat-Li 

'Indapa 


Brand 
•IncJu 
(19*0);  I 


Teac 
.4t  4 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  2,071,515  2,218,384 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  t  COM¬ 
IC  Section. 


TROIS  RIVIERES.  PUE. 
LeNouvallista-a  .  782,890  859.801 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,553,017  2,987,93 

Provinca-m  .  1.288,248  1,470, je 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  149.124 
lines  (1980);  155,920  lines  (1959).  Part  run 
27,028  lines  (1980). 


WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribuna-e  .  1,577,984  1,794,714 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


Pla: 
at  foi 
help  I 
newsp 
rooms 
.A.mer 
Assoc 
Sta 
Iowa 
1; 

Syi 

case, 

Flo 

lahasi 

11; 

Un: 
Loe  A 
Ap] 
infon 
news] 
schoU 
super 


•1980  1939 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 


Telegraph-m  .  441,913  SI9,W 

•Telagraph-S  .  192.380  lU.w 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  3,  IW 


Papei 


Circu 

tion, 

EDI 


0.214 

I.KO 


i.oa 


«.KS 


B.W 

«.04l 


IS.744 


It.SIt 

II.7U 


)I.3M 


75,74C 

45.414 


21.754 

45.444 


12.074 

33.735 

35,544 


11.303 


105.540 


100.040 

r50.254 


r. 

500,513 


043.410 


214.304 

C044- 


850.001 


,047,023 
470,344 
140,124 
'»rt  rm 


,704,714 


510,071 

143,407 


19« 


•1040  1050 

Tot4l  .  4H203  433,348 

•tafludti  FAMILY  WEEKLY  42,504  lines 


ORCULATION 


NO^.'  t*l*^rdm-5  sold  in  combination 
.Ml  Suniat  Naw'  «■ 


COLUMBIA, 

S.  C. 

,|  ^ 

915.814 

1.048.224 

575.354 

414.845 

licord-tn  — 

711.735 

810.434 

2.202.905 

2.295.723 

•Incliid#*  AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  33.840 

llm  (19301:  11.323  linei  (1959). 

JAME5TOWN.  N.  Y. 

. 

983.594 

1.031.294 

IncludM  FAMILY  WEEKLY  42.504  linas 

(1940) 

LAS  VEGAS. 

.  NEV. 

1.020.021 

941,144 

Ntvada  Sun-S  . 

254.514 

139.407 

Grand  Total  . 

1.274.535 

1.080,753 

MONROE, 

LA. 

807.929 

893.421 

WoHd-S  . 

333.418 

254.035 

Nrrt-Sfar-a  . 

745.924 

834.850 

Grand  Total  . 

1.907.273 

1,984.504 

NEW  YORK, 

N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Da 

Nuawa  York-iti  . 

291.945 

304.249 

El  Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-S . 

72.873 

57,120 

Grand  Total  . 

344.818 

343.349 

NORWALK, 

CONN. 

Norwalk  Hour-a  . 

1.041. 271 

1.005.094 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

Call-in  . 

938.544 

1.048.382 

Nawi-a  . 

1.270.935 

1.350.473 

Grand  Total  . 

2.209.481 

2.418.855 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

fatriot  Ladgar-e  . 

909.351 

988.154 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

540.555 

597.487 

•Scrantonlan-S  . 

442.300 

343.047 

^  Grand  Total  . 

982.855 

940.534 

Here’s  Questionnaire 
For  CMs  of  50,000 


A  ciY>ss-section  of  ciirulation 
practices  a  m  o  n  ^  newspapers 
over  50,000  came  out  of  the 
Central  States  recent  lYJund- 
table  discussions,  coveirinsr  a 
variety  of  topics. 

Following  are  some  questions 
and  answers  given  in  summai^r 
form: 

Do  you  require  your  distinct 
men  to  personally  solicit  door  to 
door?  Distinct  men  weire  re- 


fective  results?  Separate  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  used  in  sam¬ 
pling  campaigns  with  very  good 
results.  Newspapers  have  found 
TV  sections,  football  sections, 
and  all  sporting  event  sections 
to  help  sell  new  subsciibei^. 

Does  reader  insui^nce  help  in 
securing  new  subscinbeirs?  How? 
Will  reader  insurance  stabilize 
and  hold  ciirculation?  Four 


ing  something  conceiming  school 
news  or  special  columns.  One 
newspaper  prints  top  football 
player  of  the  week,  picture  of 
top  team  of  the  week,  another 
newspaper  prints  jiicture  of 
sweetheart  of  the  week,  she  is 
a  top  majorette.  These  three 
newspapers  claim  this  promo¬ 
tion  to  create  a  great  deal  of 
public  readership. 

Do  you  get  the  school  records 
of  your  carriers?  How  do  you 
use  them?  One  newspaper  re¬ 
ceives  the  carrier  scholastic 
rating  from  the  school.  This 
newspaper  works  very  closely 
with  the  school  and  if  the  car¬ 
riers  rating  is  low  the  district 
men  will  inform  the  carrier  that 
his  school  rating  has  to  show  an 
improvement  or  he  will  be  re- 


newspapeis  represented  have 

quested  to  make  solicitations  reader  insurance.  They  stated  it  liev^ '  of  "his  route.  The  news- 

helps  to  hold  customeis  and  it  papgj.  hag  used  this  relationship 
helps  to  increase  cumulation 
revenue.  In  most  cases  this  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  is  used  for  cir¬ 
culation  promotion. 

Are  caiTier  scholai^hips  prac¬ 
tical?  Can  benefits  justify  costs? 

Five  newspapers  represented 
have  carrier  scholarships  pro¬ 
grams.  One  newspaper  claims  it 


has  proven  most  successful. 
Some  newspapers  had  weekly 
solicitations  but  the  majority 
solicited  at  heavy  promotional 
times. 

How  many  evenings  a  week 
do  your  district  men  have  to 
work?  In  most  cases  all  news- 
papei^  request  evening  work. 


to  an  advantage  when  the  news¬ 
paper  needs  a  carrier  in  a  rough 
area  where  applications  are  few 
the  school  principal  will  secure 
a  good  boy  for  this  newspaper 
route. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


time  of  the  year.  Four  newspa¬ 
pers  insist  their  city  circula¬ 
tion  men  work  every  evening. 


routes  longer.  All  five  newspa¬ 
pers  represented  in  the  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  claims  that  the  public 


John  Peppin — to  circulation 
manager,  Lovington  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Leader. 


•liKludM  PARADE  48,384  lines  (l?40); 
53,205  lines  (IfSf). 


state  circulation  men  to  work 
evenings. 

Periodic  or  seasonal  contests? 
Nine  newspapers  have  continu¬ 
ous  contests  throughout  the 
year.  Fourteen  newspapers  pro¬ 
mote  at  certain  times. 

Which  are  the  better,  large 


tomers  is  well  worth  the  cost  of 


the  program. 

.4ppeal  to  Teenagers 


Army  of  Carriers 
Speeds  Vote  Tally 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

iKord-m .  444,951  753,842 

rimw-Ludar-*  .  1,124,544  1,259,251 

•indtpandant-s .  722,488  420,895  or  Small  contests?  This  depends 


Grand  Total  .  2,514.005  2,434,008 

'Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  42,504  lines 
11940);  42,939  lines  (1959). 


Do  magazines  help  in  secur¬ 
ing  new  subsciriber«?  How?  Five 
papers  are  using  magazine  pro¬ 
grams  and  they  claim  it  helps 
with  circulation  revenue  and 
again  how  much  you  want  to  maintains  customer  fluctua- 
spend  and  how  badly  you  need  tion.  The  question  was  asked 
circulation.  if  any  newspaper  having  maga- 

What  kind  of  sales  literature  zines  or  reader  insurance  would  _ ^ 

are  you  able  to  furnish  your  discontinue  these  plans.  The  Bend,  Mishawaka  and  St.  Joseph 

boys  to  help  them  in  selling  fea-  statement  was  made  that  they  County.  Both  political  parties 

Plan,  tr.  y®"*'  "^wspaper?  Any  need  magazines  and  insurance  jgsued  authorization  for  one  of 

at  W  In  iqS  literature  you  can  send  revenue  to  help  in  circulation  the  Tribune’s  representatives  to 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ®  ^  to  cairieirs  will  help.  Such  as  promotion.  tjg  inside  each  of  the  county’s 

newsparers*effretWelv^Tn  cl^  bulletins,  feature  posters  for  Have  you  been  successful  in  193  precinct  polling  places  when 

rooms  are  announced  by  the  ’'Set  market?  the  voting  machine  figures  were 

4nio.-ioo«  boards  in  high  schools,  pocket  All  papers  represented  are  try 

•American  Newspaper  Publishers  iit«.ratiire  (noeket  size3  for  car-  ir,„  coil 


Teacher  Workshops 
.4t  4  Universities 


Soin’H  Bend,  Ind. 

Less  than  90  minutes  after 
the  polls  closed  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election,  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  had  compiled  complete 
vote  returns  for  its  county  and 
broadcast  them  over  its  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WSiBT-TV. 

To  do  the  job  of  vote  collect¬ 
ing,  193  persons,  mostly  car¬ 
riers,  were  mobilized  in  South 


Association. 

State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  'City,  Iowa — June  18- July 
1; 

Syracuse  University,  Syi^- 
cuse,  N.  Y. — July  23- August  4; 

Florida  State  University,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla. — July  30-August 
11; 

University  of  California  at 
Ikw  Angeles — July  30-August  11 


liteiuture  (pocket  size)  for  car¬ 
riers  use  in  making  sale  to  sub- 
sciibers. 


Some  Use  Drawings 


ing  some  method  to  create  sales 
for  the  teen-age  market.  Such 
things  as:  teen-pages,  teen- 
dance  columns,  teen-activity  col¬ 
umns,  teen-football  queen  pic¬ 
tures,  school  activities,  school  re¬ 
porters,  teen-age  stories  pub¬ 
lished  -  prizes  issued,  football 
king  of  the  week  in  their  cir¬ 
culation  area,  comics  and  serials. 
Do  you  run  any  public  par- 


read  off.  These  polling  place 
reporiers  sped  their  information 
to  centrally-located  district  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  who  relayed 
the  information  by  telephone  to 
statisticians  at  the  television 
station. 

Here  returns  were  punched 
on  IBM  cairds  and  fed  into  tabu¬ 
lating  machines  capable  of  add¬ 
ing  up  vote  totals  for  as  many 
as  50  precincts  in  10  minutes. 


Are  dirawings  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  chance  wise  in  carrier 
contests?  Good  if  you  get  re¬ 
sults,  ten  newspapeia  repre¬ 
sented  using  element  of  chance. 

^ _  _  _ _  Can  you  get  your  carriei^s  to 

Application  forms  and  other  work  for  merehandise  gifts  for  ticipation  contests?  Three  news- 

information  have  been  furnished  others  such  as  Mother’s  Day  or  papere  use  public  participation 

newspapers  wishing  to  provide  Fathei^s  Day  gifts?  Results  contests,  circulation  increases 

scholarships  for  teachers  or  have  proven  no  good  on  this  type  duinng  contest  and  drops  off 

supervisors  to  attend  Work-  contest.  The  opinion  of  the  sharply  when  contests  are  com-  40)  mentioning  morning  news- 
Daily  and  weekly  news-  ™en  represented  is  that  carriers  pleted.  pai»rs  in  Canada  inadvertently 

want  items  for  themselves.  Any  special  pages,  sections  or  omitted  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 

Can  separate  sections  or  any-  columns  of  school  news  that  Press,  which  has  published 

thing  less  than  the  complete  have  proven  effective  cireulation  morning  since  1855.  It  also  has 

newspaper  be  sampled  with  ef-  wise?  Every  newspaper  is  do-  an  evening  edition. 


Beg  Your  Pardon 

A  story  (E&P,  Nov.  26,  page 


papers,  regairdless  of  member¬ 
ship  in  ANPA  or  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  may  pairticipate. 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Olaf  Joins  Comic 
Strip  Cavalcade 

By  Ray  Erwin 


An  offbeat  comic  strip,  “Olaf,” 
so  terse  it’s  nearly  textless,  is 
being  created  by  cartoonist  Ron 
Hassler. 

The  daily  doings  and  short 
sayings  of  the  shaveheaded  and 
lovable  comic  character  will  be 
distributed,  beginning  Jan.  16, 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

The  cartoonist  keeps  the 
framework  of  the  strip  flexible 
so  on  one  day  Olaf  might  be  a 
mechanic,  the  next  day  a  tree 
surgeon  and  the  next  day  a  digit 
in  the  statistics  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed — a  state  of  affairs  that 
might  be  said  to  parallel  Ron 
Hassler’s  own  carefree  and  color¬ 
ful  career. 

Funny  Drawings 

Often  the  laughs  are  inherent 
in  the  drawing.s  rather  than  in 
the  meager  woids. 

“Olaf  is  a  likeable  character 
who  usually  ends  up  on  the  short 
end  of  the  stick,”  laconically  ex¬ 
plained  his  handsome  40-year- 
old  bachelor  cartoonist,  who 
looks  like  he’s  from  the  cast  of 
a  TV  Western — one  of  the  good 
guys. 

With  the  launching  of  the 
comic  strip,  Mr.  Hassler’s  wants 
are  modest.  He  just  hopes  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  interests  unhampered  by 


a  time  clock.  What  are  his  in¬ 
terests  ? 

“Well,  making  Olaf  a  huge 
success  and  chasing  girls — not 
necessarily  in  that  order,”  he 
answered.  “Oh,  yes,  I  also  like 
swimming  and  water  skiing.” 

What  about  the  offbeat  career 
of  the  creator  of  this  new  off¬ 
beat  comic  strip? 


“You  name  it — I’ve  done  it,” 
he  replied. 

He  was  bom  in  Attica,  Ohio, 
and  shuffled  off  to  Buffalo  with 
his  family  at  about  age  8.  He 
attended  primary  and  secondary 
schools  there,  but  returned  to  his 
native  state  for  his  higher  edu¬ 
cation  at  Miami  University, 
where  he  was  active  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  sports,  especially  foot¬ 
ball. 


Career  gal  eoaiie! 

A  prize  career  gal,  she’s  the  promptest  of  the  staff 
— on  payday !  And  she’s  never  late  with  a  laugh,  slow 
on  the  side-splitter,  or  down  on  the  up-take!  Her 
fabulous  good  humor  and  floating  buoyancy  have 
made  her  a  fascinating  favorite  of  millions  .  ,  . 

Lolly 

by  Pete  Hansen  ...  is  the  office  girl  queen  of  the  water  cooler 
set  and  central  attraction  for  the  Boss,  Pepper,  Granny,  Venus. 
Mr.  Maypole,  and  Hamlet.  You  can  always  count  on  her  to 
make  the  comics  comic!  A  dependable  draw,  with  an  all-family 
following,  she  gets  the  eye  and  attention  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes — and  gives  both  readers  and  circulation  a  lift!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune ^NewcYorh  News 
Syndicate^  Mnc. 
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Ron  Hassler 
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syndicate 
^  entences 
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— A  cartoonist  can  help  catch 
a  criminal.  Example:  At  a  polict 
chief’s  request,  John  J.  Liney 
Jr.,  Huntington  Valley,  Pa.,  who 
draws  “Henry”  comic  strip  for 
King,  made  a  composite  of  a 
man’s  face  from  a  verbal  de¬ 
scription.  When  the  wanted  man 
was  captured,  it  was  found  he 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  composite.  So  cartoonists 
do  more  than  make  folks  laugh. 
They  perform  citizenship  ser¬ 
vices,  too. 


Ron  was  a  Marine  Corps  pilot 
in  World  War  II.  After  his  dis¬ 
charge  he  job-hopped.  He  flew  a 
helicopter  and  w’orked  as  a  crop 
duster  in  Kansas.  He  sold  spark 
plugs,  worked  in  a  deep  forge 
plant,  was  a  trouble-shooter  for 
a  Wall  Street  firm,  a  map  maker, 
a  specialty  salesman,  an  aerial 
photographer. 

Whatever  his  employment,  an 
early  interest  in  art  abided.  He 
came  to  New  York  two  years 
ago  to  draw  maps,  design  greet¬ 
ing  cards  and  size  up  the  comic 
strip  market. 

His  syndicate  happened  to  be 
looking  for  a  new  kind  of  offbeat 
comic  strip.  He  was  lucky 
enough  to  arrive  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  with  the 
right  product. 

Ron  is  a  lot  like  Olaf  in  his 
multiple-occupation  past  and  in 
his  happy-go-lucky  attitude. 

Olaf,  as  a  barber,  remarks: 
“Barbers  are  the  happiest  peo¬ 
ple.  All  day  long,  we  feel  tops!” 

Olaf,  as  a  sportsman,  exults: 
“I  just  got  a  terrific  buy  on  a 
tennis  racket.  I  got  it  at  half 
price — with  no  strings  attached.” 

Olaf,  as  a  tree  surgeon,  is 
asked:  “Well,  doc,  what’s  your 
I  job  today?  Getting  at  the  root 
I  of  things?”  He  replies:  “Cer- 
i  tainly  not!  Today  I’m  a  branch 
;  manager.” 

«  «  « 

2  C4NADIAN  STRIPS 

Two  new  Canadian  comic 
strips  made  their  debut  to 
readers  Nov.  14.  The  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  began  “Larry 
Brannon,”  an  adventure  strip 
with  Canadian  locale,  created 
by  Hamilton  (Ont.)  artist  Win¬ 
slow  Mortimer.  He  was  at  one 
■  time  a  cartoonist  for  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star.  The  strip 
is  being  syndicated  by  the 
Toronto  Star  Syndicate  to  60 
English  and  French-language 
newspapers  throughout  Canada. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
started  an  unnamed  humorous 
j  strip,  in  which  only  the  last 
’  panel  uses  a  punch-line. 


— Philip  Evans  of  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.,  writer  of  the  “Raj 
Rogers”  comic  strips  for  the  laat 
10  years,  has  resigned  from 
Whitman  Publishing  Co.,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  strip  for  Kui|. 
Mr.  Evans  currently  is  writing 
teleplays  in  addition  to  putting 
finishing  touches  to  a  new  comic 
strip  he  is  creating  with  a  top¬ 
flight  artist.  During  his  Whit¬ 
man  service,  he  also  wrote  the 
“Gene  Autry”  syndicated  strip. 

— Tot-sized  actor  David  Korj, 
6,  who  plays  the  part  of  Chkaga 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  comic  strip  character 
“Dondi”  in  a  new  motion  picture, 
starred  in  Macy’s  Thanksgiving 
Day  parade  in  New  York  and 
visited  the  syndicate  offices  to 
receive  VILP  (Very  Importut 
Little  Person)  treatment. 

— Columnist  Stanton  Dda- 
plane  (McNaught  Syndicate), 
seeking  a  San  Francisco  apart¬ 
ment,  was  turned  down  by  a 
landlady  who  ruled:  “I  wut 
somebody  with  a  steady  income 
— not  a  writer.” 

— American  women  are  ready 
to  join  a  campaign  against  bos 
delays  caused  by  double  parking 
and  bus  stop  hogs,  Faye  Henie, 
“Your  Pocketbook”  columnist 
(Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion),  said  in  a  speech  to  the 
New  York  .State  Motorbus  As¬ 
sociation. 

Hint  to  Cartoonists 

Short  and  simple 
will  be  the  annals 
Of  comics  weak 
in  the  final  panels. 

—tom  Pease 

— Edyth  Thomas  Wallace,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Points  For  Parents" 
(The  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate),  contends  that  every 
child  who  is  cherished  and  prop¬ 
erly  guided  has  a  chance  to  h* 
a  normal,  happy  adult. 
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Sports  Greats 


\  19dl 


Reveal  Thrills 


^First  Lady*  Of 
The  Cartoonists 


National  syndication  of  a 
sports  column  on  the  greatest 
moments  of  athletes  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Imperial  Sports  Syn¬ 
dicate.  The  guest  column — “My 
Great  Thrills” — will  be  written 
by  a  celebrated  athlete — amateur  “The  History  of  Baseball,”  and 


Roichlor  and  Olan 


or  pro— -each  week. 


other  books.  Olan  is  an  authority 
The  column  is  divided  into  one  on  records  and  statistics  of  the 
major  (the  greatest  all-time  jrame  and  is  head  of  AP’s  base- 
thrill)  and  three  minor  cate-  ball  statistics  bureau.  He  has 
gories  (top  moment  in  high  edited  “Big  Time  Baseball,”  and 
school;  college  and  other  career  jn  other  years  produced  for  APN 
highlights  —  .All-American  hon-  the  popular  “You’re  the  Man¬ 
ors,  meaning  of  the  sport,  influ-  ager,”  and  “You  Call  It”  series, 
en^  and  inspirational  people.  The  unforgettable  games  of- 
etc.).  Minimum  length  is  200  fered  by  APN  include  such 
words.  famous  incidents  as  Bobby 

Athletes  are  offered  $100,  of  Thomson’s  home  run  that  was 
which  50%  is  fon\’arded  to  their  heard  around  the  world.  Catcher 
fivorite  charity  or  channeled  to  Mickey  Owen  dropping  a  third 
the  syndicate  Youth  Foundation,  strike  that  gave  the  Dodgers 
The  column  is  patterned  like  a  their  darkest  day;  Babe  Ruth’s 
TV  production  and  Imperial  calling  of  his  home-run  shot; 
Sports  is  contracting  with  a  pred  Merkle’s  famous  boner;  the 
potential  sponsor,  in  which  some  vegetable  shower  that  chased 
$200  will  go  to  charity  each  Ducky  Medwick  in  Detroit;  Don 
week-  Larsen’s  perfect  Series  game. 

On  file  are  the  thrills  of  four  *  ♦  * 

pro  football  greats,  including  r  J  Cf  • 

Frankie  Albert,  Billy  Wilson  and  LtOnuOn  iSerVlCe 
Frank  Gifford. 


A  similar  column  on  prep  in  Cnnntln 

athletes  in  California  thrived  in  LtOnaaO 


1955.  Sportswriters  will  be  re¬ 


cruited  occasionallv  for  “le«  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
Imperial  News  Service  has  been  appointed 
exclusive  Canadian  representa¬ 
tive  for  Central  Press  Features 
of  London,  England,  the  largest 
“““  feature  syndicate  in  the  British 

The  new  columns  are  sched-  Commonwealth. 

Announcement  was  made  in 
man¬ 
aging  director  of  Central  Press 


talented  columnists.’ 

Sports  is  currently  sjTidicating 
prep  material  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  network. 


uled  for  mid-week  release  in 

_  T  k  Aiinouncemeni  was  ma 

Sr"**  Toronto  by  Peter  L.  Davis, 


Dennis  Lee,  Imperial  Sports 
Syndicate  (1769  N.  Orange  uirecior  ox  wencra.  rress 

Drive,  West  Hollywood  28,  fj.fures,  and  Raymond  Argyle, 
0^  j  ^  ’  editor  and  manager  of  Toronto 


REMEMBERED  BASEBALL 


manager 

Telegram  News  Service. 

Mr.  Davis  is  currently  on  a 
,  tour  of  client  newspapers  in  the 

‘Baseball’s  Unforgettable  United  States,  Canada  and  Cen- 
Games,”  a  recent  best  seller  by  tral  America. 

Joe  Reichler  and  Ben  Olan,  is  Central  Press  Features  will 
being  offered  by  AP  Newsfea-  mark  its  centenary  in  1963.  With 
tom  for  syndication  during  the  its  headquarters  almost  in  the 
height  of  the  Hot  Stove  League  middle  of  Fleet  Street,  it  has 
season,  beginning  Jan.  2.  l50  staff  writers  and  artists 

Joe  Wing,  general  editor  of  under  contract.  The  list  of 
APN,  says  the  24-installments  of  famous  people  who  have  written 
about  700  words  each,  have  been  for  the  syndicate  down  the  years 
spotted  to  hit  sports  pages  just  includes  Winston  Churchill, 
M  baseball  interest  starts  to  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 


“First  Lady  of  the  Funnies” 
is  the  title  of  an  article  about 
Dale  Messick,  only  woman  to 
make  good  in  big-time  cartoon¬ 
ing  and  creator  of  “Brenda 
Starr,”  in  the  Nov.  19  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  comic  strip  about  a  fabu¬ 
lous  girl  reporter  is  distributed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

Some  excerpts  from  the  mag¬ 
azine  article  by  Norma  Lee 
Browning: 

“For  the  past  20  years  the 
adventures  of  this  glamorous 
creature  have  taken  form  on  the 
drawing  board  of  Dale  Messick, 
of  Ogden  Dunes,  Ind.,  a  sprite¬ 
like  lady  who  is  the  lone  female 
in  the  major  leagues  of  comic- 
strip  cartooning.  Miss  Messick 
likes  to  introduce  herself  by ' 
saying,  ‘I’m  Brenda  Starr’s 
mamma.’  Her  strip,  ‘Brenda 
Starr,  Reporter,’  appears  in 
more  that  100  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  five  foreign  , 
countries  and  earns  her  more 
than  $50,000  a  year.  Her  audi- 1 
ence  is  estimated  to  exceed  40,- 
000,000.  Readership  surveys  con-  i 
sistently  rate  Brenda  among  the 
10  most  popular  comics.  Accord- 1 
ing  to  one  recent  study,  her 
pulling  power  in  big-city  papers 
is  exceeded  only  by  “Dick  | 
Tracy’  and  ‘Blondie.’ 

“Since  1940  she  has  taken 
only  one  vacation  and  still  re¬ 
sents  the  interruption  of  her : 
schedule.  When  Starr  (her  18- 
year-old  daughter)  w’as  born,  - 
Miss  Messick  (wife  of  a  lawyer)  j 
drew  Brenda  from  a  hospital  I 
bed.  Some  years  ago  Miss  Mes¬ 
sick  drove  her  car  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  and  broke  her  jaw 
and  collarbone. 


Is. 

Pease 


build  up  once  more.  The  24  Macmillan  and  philosopher  Bert- 
games  picked  for  ssmdication  rand  Russell. 


“She  extricated  herself  from 
the  wreck,  walked  to  a  gasoline 
station,  called  an  ambulance  to  i 
take  her  to  a  hospital  and  went  | 
right  on  drawing  Brenda. 

“Normally  her  work  day 
starts  at  7  a.m.,  or  earlier,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  she  dreamed 
during  the  night.  Many  of 
Brenda’s  most  exciting  esca¬ 
pades  are  inspired  by  Miss  Mes- 
sick’s  dreams.  She  likes  to  re- 1 
cord  them  as  soon  as  she  awak¬ 
ens,  which  may  be  at  4  or  5 
a.m. 


were  chosen  as  the  best  from  the 
100  described  in  the  book. 

Both  Reichler  and  Olan  are 


Central  Press  Features  will 
be  edited  and  adapted  for  Can¬ 
adian  newspapers  through  a 


^ionally  knowm  Associated  “Blue  Ribbon  Week-end  News 
Press  baseball  writers.  Reichleris  Service”  that  ■will  provide  se- 
contacts  with  baseball  greats  lected  topical  news  dispatches 


“Dale  feels  detached  about 
her  brethren.  ‘I’m  no  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  cartoonist,’  she  says.  ‘I’m 
sort  of  on  the  outer  fringe. 
Those  cartoonists  are  a  raucous 
bunch  of  fellows.’  ” 


given  him  many  beats  over  and  weekly  features.  Other 
w  years.  He  is  a  prolific  comics,  cartoons,  columns  and 


Jf^or  and  has  collaborated  on  features  will  be  distributed  in- 
Roy  Campanella  Story,”  dividually. 


It’s  widely  assumed  that  Dale 
Messick  is  a  man.  Actually  she 
was  christened  Dalia.  (See  page 
60). 
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LAUGHTER 
THAT  HITS 
HOME! 


"I'm  doing  my  pre-Christmas 
house-ejeaning!" 

This  lively  young  tornado 
is  the  star  of  the  interna¬ 
tionally  popular  2-col.  daily 
laugh-panel — 


GINGER 

by  Gettermann 


"Tell  me  when  I  hit  a  wrong  notef 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  RATES  AT  ONCE! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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CANIFF'S  TWO  LADIES — Milton  Canift  (r),  creator  ot  the  adventure 
strip  "Steve  Canyon,"  admires  with  his  wife  the  "Silver  Lady"  hold  by 
humorist  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer  (I),  and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  president  of 
King  Features  Syndicate.  The  coveted  statuette  was  given  to  cartoonist 
Caniff  by  the  Banshees,  New  York  luncheon  club  of  newspapermen, 
artists  and  writers,  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  drawing  and  story¬ 
telling  ability  at  a  party  in  his  honor  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


Banshees  Give 
^Silver  Lady*  to 
Milton  Caniff 

Milton  Caniff,  cartoonist- 
creator  of  the  “Steve  Canyon” 
comic  strip  (King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate),  was  presented  the  1960 
Banshees  “Silver  Lady”  award 
Nov,  17  at  a  luncheon  attended 
by  himdreds  of  newsmen,  car¬ 
toonists  and  celebrities. 

Along  with  the  silver  statu¬ 
ette,  he  was  given  a  huge  album 
of  cartoons  and  letters  from 
friends  and  admirers. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Caniff  modestly  claimed  that  en¬ 
graved  on  the  back  of  it  was 
the  admonition;  “Go  back  to 
work.  It’s  later  that  you  think.” 
He  recalled  that  during  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  he  answered  a 
long-distance  telephone  call  and 
was  told  Senator  Kennedy 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Then 
the  Presidential  candidate  came 
on  the  line  and  inquired: 
“Frank?”  (He  was  seeking  to 
speak  to  Frank  Coniff,  Hearst 
Newspapers). 

Bob  Considine,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Ser\'ice  columnist,  wrote  the 
following  tribute  to  Milton 
Caniff: 

Considine's  Tribute 

“Seven  days  a  week,  month 
in  and  year  out,  Milton  Caniff 
performs  a  ceaseless  miracle. 
He  puts  before  the  eyes  of  per¬ 
haps  30,000,000  readers  an  ex¬ 
citing  story,  superbly  illus¬ 
trated.  It  is  a  story  involving 
one  of  the  most  remarkably 
realistic  characters  in  modem 


backdrop  of  so  many  sequences.  Ann  T 

That’s  like  carping  at  Jules  M^UUUVrS 

Verne  for  never  having  spent  ^  * 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon,  for  1  Ut*nS  A^Ony 
never  making  A  Journey  to  the 
Center  of  the  Earth,  for  hesitat-  f^Ufl 

ing  to  go  along  with  the  others 
From  the  Earth  to  the  M^oon 
for  refusing  to  accompany  Capt.  __  - 


What  looks  like  an  incurable 


literature  —  full  colonel  Steve 
Canyon,  USAF  —  and  the  air¬ 
man’s  assorted  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies. 

“The  vitality  of  a  Steve  Can¬ 
yon  strip  arrests  attention  from 
all  ages  and  in  all  climes.  Happy 
Easter  is  as  much  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  Kyoto,  let’s  say,  as 
Poteet  is  favored  in  Syrian 
’teen-age  circles.  As  for  Stevie 
B.  himself  there  isn’t  a  man 
alive  who  doesn’t  envy  his  char¬ 
acter,  integrity,  muscles  and 
molls.  Breathes  there  a  wife  who 
hasn’t  secretly  sighed,  upon 
looking  up  from  some  entranc¬ 
ing  feat  of  derring-do  by  Steve 
and  seeing  her  owm  husband, 
“Why  didn’t  I  shop  around  a 
little  more?” 

“Milt  Caniff  has  done  more 
for  the  Air  Force  than  any  per¬ 
son  since  Billy  Mitchell.  The 
depth  and  breadth  of  Steve’s  ad¬ 
ventures  are  such  that  they  are 
assayed  daily  in  the  Pentagon. 
So  many  of  the  jams  in  which 
Steve  finds  himself  show  up 
later  in  real  life,  to  pester  real 
airmen  and  bedevil  U.  S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  enemy,  that  the 
strip  has  become  required  read¬ 
ing  in  Washington.  Air  Force 
files  actually  list  Colonel  Can¬ 
yon  and  his  goings  and  comings 
are  followed  carefully.  (His  file 
number  is  AO  #041044.) 

Far  East  Journey 

“So  much  for  Steve  Canyon’s 
position  in  the  military.  For  the 
rest  of  us  he  is  a  ^v^nged  beau- 
sabreur,  the  stuff  from  which 
Walter  Mitty’s  headiest  dreams 
were  made.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  only  recently 
did  Steve’s  creator  journey  to 
the  Far  East  which  since  1934 
has  serv'ed  as  the  entrancing 


sense  of  humor  has  made  Ann 
Nemo  Twenty  Thousand  ■, _ . _  .,  "“'J*;  ^nn 

Leagues  under  the  Sea  and 

being  skeptical  about  Phileas  co^jc^strio  **  ^ 

Fogg’s  headstrong  Tour  of  the  ^ 

World  in  Eiirhtv  Ws  ^he 

“c  •<*  ^  K  4.V.  Lovelorn’  column  is  outmoded” 

(^amff  has  long  teen  the  Sun-Times-Daily  News  Sp! 

most  conscientious  craftsman  in  j-  _ ^  ^7 

his  field.  In  the  early  days  of  J 

his  'terry  and  the  Pirates,  sug-  ^lub  Nov.  22.  Introduced  by  Lee 
gest^  to  him  by  the  late  great  g  ^ 

CapL  Joe  Patterson  of  the  New  Telegram  &  Sun,  her  New 
York  Daily  News  26  yeare  ago,  ^^e  addressed  a  sophisj 

Caniff  haimted  museums,  librar-  u  ^ 

V  ,  .  j  u  1  cated  audience  of  about  500. 

les,  old  book  stores  and  hock  presiding  was  Charles  T.  Upfr 
shops  in  exhaustive  search  for  comb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bums 
the  right  phrase,  the  proper  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  who  in- 
shape  of  a  sampan  s  sail,  the  t^oduced  among  others  at  the 
cut  of  a  mandarin  s  cloak,  the  speakers’  table  Roy  W.  Howani, 
cune  of  either  a  scimitar  or  a  gcripps-Howard  Newspape^ 
su  tan’s  favorite.  Robert  M.  White  II,  New  York 

“One  tends  to  shudder  when  Tribune,  and  Richard 

he  recalls  that  Caniff  (a  hand-  ber  fellow  columnst  on 

some,  good-natured  and  virile  W  T&S 
bloke)  alinost  became  an  actor  Landers  said  she  w« 

about  the  time  he  was  attending  ^^^big  a  sort  of  “couch  in 
Ohio  Ststc  University  snd  work-  nrint  ** 
ing  part-time  on  the  Columbus  ^  ’ ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Dispatch..  With  the  aid  of  I*  ^as  become  fashionable  to 

friends  who  reminded  him  that  down  and  talk  things  over" 

actors  don’t  eat  regularly,  Caniff  she  continued.  “Tteay  you  have 
broke  himself  of  this  awful  have  nerves  of  steel  just  to 
malady.  The  Associated  Press  be  neurotic  Himior  can  take  the 
beckoned  him  to  New  York  to  s^mg  out  of  misery.” 
draw  strips  it  called  Dickie  Dare  Serious  Side 

and  The  Gay  Thirties.  Capt. 

Patterson,  a  man  with  almost  a  Miss  Landers  also  discussed 


draw  strips  it  called  uicKie  uare  Serious  Side  i 

and  The  Gay  Thirties.  Capt.  ' 

Patterson,  a  man  with  almost  a  Miss  Landers  also  discussed  ! 
fetish  for  strips,  launched  him  fhe  serious  side  of  her  work.  She 
on  his  own  with  Terry.  makes  every  effort,  she  said,  to  , 

“But  the  artist’s  soul  within  give  real  sendee  to  the  thousand*  | 
Caniff  demanded  that  he  create  who  write  her  for  advice.  Since 
something  of  his  own,  and  his  one  person  cannot  know  it  all 
own  alone.  That’s  why  Steve  she  explained  she  gets  answer* 
Canyon  was  bom.  In  1946,  one  ^  questions  from  friends  irtw 
year  before  anyone  save  Milt  ^*"0  experts  in  the  field  of 
and  a  few  friends  knew  what  cine,  law,  psychiatry,  religioii 
Steve  was  going  to  look  like,  or  and  education.  Her  office,  staffed 
engage  in,  125  newspapers  con-  with  nine  full-time  assistant*, 
tracted  to  buy  the  strip  from  keeps  a  complete  file  of  service 
King  Features  Syndicate  and  agencies  ready  to  give  help  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  Syndi-  all  towns  in  which  her  coluM 
cate.  (Today  Steve  Canyon  ap-  published.  She  herself  wo™  - 
pears  in  647  newspapers.)”  hours  a  day,  not  to 

«  *  *  cause  she  needs  the  money,  she 

4  4  j  •  4  1  said,  but  because  she  enjoys  it 

— Actress-designer  Arlene  ’  j  j 

Dahl  gives  her  beauty  column  “All  the  letters  published  are 

(Chicago  Tribune-New  York  real,”  she  said.  “You  ought  to 

News  Syndicate)  both  an  inter-  see  the  ones  that  never  get  into 

national  point  of  view  and  also  prmt. 

a  man’s  point  of  view,  the  She  spends  $25,000  a  year  for 
former  bemuse  it  appears  in  stamps,  telegrams  and  stationery 
Canada,  England,  India,  Aus-  ansivering  questions  received 
tralia,  the  Philippines  and  South  from  people  ranging  from  six  to 
America  and  the  latter  because  96,  she  said.  Alcoholism  seem* 
women  make  themselves  beauti-  to  be  the  chief  problem,  and 
ful  for  men.  On  Oct.  15,  she  Miss  Landers  consistently 
married  Christian  R.  Holmes,  ex-  recommends  AA.  Seeking  to  ex¬ 
newspaperman,  now  a  Texas  oil  plain  why  so  many  of  ho 
producer  and  part  owner  of  a  readers  are  men  she  said  one 
2,500,000-acre  ranch  in  Para-  wrote  her:  “You  sound  like  * 
guay,  largest  fenced  ranch  in  hard-boiled  cookie  who  know* 
the  world.  the  score.”  (See  pages  58,  5i). 
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Judge  Finds 


Fair  Price  on 


Abell  Stock 


Baltimore 

Two  lawsuits  by  heirs  of  Van 
Lear  Black  over  the  value  of 
jL  S.  Abell  Company  stock  were 
dismissed  week  by  Federal 
Judffe  R.  Dorsey  Watkins,  who 
found  that  a  value  of  $138  a 
share  paid  for  3,300  shares  was 
within  the  fair  ranpre  of  values. 

The  case  involvinpr  the  3,300 
shares  wa.s  broujarht  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Black  Blakiston,  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  a  daupfhter 
of  Mr.  Black,  board  chairman 
of  the  comj)any  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1930.  This  case  had 
been  heard  by  Jud^e  Watkins 
in  13  days  of  trial  which  bepran 
in  June  and  was  concluded 
Oct.  6. 

The  other  case,  which  did  not 
reach  trial,  was  by  Van  Lear 
Black  3rd,  of  Ladue,  Mo.,  a 
grandson  of  the  former  board 
chairman. 

Both  cases  involved  the  sale 
of  stocks  held  in  trust  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Simpnperit,  under  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  Harry  C.  Black, 
who  succeeded  his  brother.  Van 
Lear,  as  lioard  chairman  and 
himself  died  in  November  1956. 
Van  Lear  Black  3rd,  sold  some 
of  the  stock  to  the  company  to 
defray  estate  taxes. 

Judffe  Watkins  said  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  counsel  and  ex¬ 
pressed  “certain  tentative 
views,”  after  which  the  parties 
advised  the  court  they  had 
agreed  “to  a  disposition  of  the 
case  according  to  such  views.” 


Between  $135  and  $175 


Editorial  Writers 
Conference  Elects 


Richmond,  Va. 

Lauren  K.  Soth,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Dea  Moinea 
Register  and  Tribune,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
at  the  annual  business  meeting 
here  Nov.  19. 

The  election  followed  a  two- 
day  program  for  100  editorial 
writers  and  their  wives  which 
included  a  visit  to  Williamsburg. 
Mr.  Soth  succeeds  Robert  S. 
Bates  of  the  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Tribune. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Vice- 
chairman,  Creed  Black,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Newa  and  Jour¬ 
nal;  secretary,  Millard  Browne, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Newa;  treas¬ 
urer,  Clifford  Carpenter,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 


IN  COMMAND  POSTS — With  the  withdrawal  of  John  Day  Jackson  as 

editor  and  publisher  after  64  years  of  active  direction  of  the  New  Vscfltioil  P&y  W^on 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  his  sons  now  occupy  the  principal  positions.  ^  |  |  ^ 


Lionel  S.  Jackson,  standing,  is  co-publisher  and  general  manager;  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Jackson,  seated,  is  co-publisher  and  editor,  of  the  148-year-old 
daily. 


3,  19« 


Witnesses  had  told  the  court 
of  methods  of  reaching  the  $138- 
a-share  valuation  paid  for  the 
stocks,  and  of  offers  of  $335  a 
share  plus  $15  commission  made 
hy  S.  I.  Newhouse  for  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  company. 

Judge  Watkins,  in  a  decree 
dismissing  Mrs.  Blakiston’s  suit, 
said  that  if  he  were  making  a 
formal  opinion,  he  would  have 
valued  the  minority  block  of 
stock  at  between  “a  minimum  of 
$135  per  share  and  a  maximum 
of  $175  per  share.” 

Therefore,  he  said,  he  would 
have  found  that  “the  appraisal 
value  of  $138  per  share,  as 
found  by  .Merchantile-Safe  De¬ 
posit  and  Trust  Company  to  be 
the  fair  market  value.  ...  to  be 
within  the  range  of  fair  market 
value.” 


Witnesses  had  testified  that 
the  Newhouse  offer  of  $335  plus 
$15  commission  involved  not 
only  the  value  of  the  stock  but 
the  added  value  of  control  of 
the  company,  and  that  a  minor¬ 
ity  block  would  be  of  much  less 
value,  based  on  earnings  and 
other  considerations. 

The  court  indicated  that 
the  Baltimore  National  Bank 
(formerly  Fidelity-Baltimore 
National  Bank)  and  Gary  Black, 
present  Abell  company  board 
chairman,  had  acted  in  good 
faith  as  executors  of  the  will  of 
Harry  C.  Black,  and  that 
“neither  violated  nor  breached 
any  duty  or  obligation  owed  by 
the  executors  to  the  plaintiff.” 

Gary  Black,  who  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  board  chairman,  is 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Blakiston. 

Judge  Watkins  further  stated 
in  the  dismissal  decree  that  he 
would  have  found  that  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Company  acted  in  good 
faith  in  purchasing  the  stock 
at  the  value  determined  by  the 
Merchantile-Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company. 

In  both  cases,  plaintiffs  were 
directed  to  pay  the  court  costs. 


Second 

Ludlow 


Becomes 

President 


Chicago 

Frederick  Secord,  Chicago  at¬ 
torney  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  was  elected  president 
at  a  meeting  of  that  company’s 
directors  Nov.  21.  Mr.  Secord 
succeeds  the  late  Arthur  H. 
Hedly,  Ludlow  president  from 
1930  until  his  death  Nov.  14. 

Mr.  Secord’s  interest  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry  has  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  his  association 
with  the  Ludlow  Company.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  W. 
F.  Hall  Printing  Company.  He 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
Chicago  Rotoprint  Company,  the 
Art  Color  Printing  Company, 
and  the  Central  Typesetting  and 
Electrotyping  Company. 


Cleveland 

An  arbitration  award  has 
granted  former  employees  of 
the  old  Cleveland  Newa  full  va¬ 
cation  pay. 

According  to  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  which  published 
the  News  and  sold  it  to  the 
Scripps- Howard  Cleveland  Preaa 
last  January,  the  total  award 
will  run  to  about  $30,000. 

Most  of  the  120  former  News 
staffers  under  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  contract  will 
share  in  the  award.  It  amounts 
to  three-quarters  of  a  three- 
week  vacation  pay.  Payment  of 
the  one-quarter  was  made  at 
the  time  the  News  suspended. 

Bert  L.  Luskin  of  Chicago 
was  arbitrator. 


Report  on  Education 


Reporter  Returns 

Cincinnati 
Joseph  Dressman  has  resigned 
as  city  manager  of  Covington, 
Ky.,  to  return  to  newspaper 
work,  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
staff.  He  has  been  a  newsman 
32  years  and  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  TimeaStar 
when  it  was  sold  to  Scripps- 
Howard  in  1958. 


Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
series,  “Adult  Education,”  by 
staff  reporter  James  Senter,  has 
been  reprinted  in  booklet  form. 
It  is  available  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Promotion  Department 
without  charge.  Mr.  Senter 
spent  nearly  six  months  seeking 
answers  to  questions  surround¬ 
ing  the  field  of  adult  education. 


Detroit  Times  Staff 
Shares  in  $2,275,000 
Detroit 

Former  Detroit  Timea  em¬ 
ployees  will  receive  a  total  of 
$2,275,000  in  cash  dismissal  and 
accrued  vacation  pay,  it  was 
announced  by  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  and  Phil  De  Beaubien, 
a  Hearst  vicepresident  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Times, 
In  addition  to  the  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  De  Beaubien  said  efforts 
are  being  made  to  assist  the 
former  employees  in  finding  new 
jobs. 


Shorter  Jumps 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  make-up  policy  that 
provides  for  all  Page  1  jumps 
to  be  continued  on  Page  2. 


Safety  Columnist 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Police  Chief  John  Paladino  is 
writing  a  Saturday  column  in 
the  Jameatown  Poat-Joumal  en¬ 
titled,  “Don’t  Drive  Yourself  to 
Death.”  It  deals  with  traffic 
safety. 
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Picture  Message 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


can  claim  a  certain  skill  as  a 
news  writer.  But  he  is  still  a 
hell  of  a  ways  from  being  a 
reporter. 


Teaching  Vs.  Learning 


tion?  If  the  latter  is  necessary, 
what  kind  of  education  must  it 
be? 

“We  are  all  involved  in  the 
demand  for  a  broader  cultural 
background  for  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  most  particularly  for 
the  photojoumalist  who,  of  all 
photographers  is  the  general 
practitioner,”  said  C.  K.  Eaton, 
head  of  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Art  Center  School 
in  Los  Angeles. 

“He  may  not  photograph 
buildings,  but  as  an  educated 
man  he  must  be  aware  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  may  not  be  a  portrait 
photographer,  but  can  he  ever 
ignore  people? 

“I  work  for  a  school  that 
trains  photographers  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  educate  them  as  well. 
Some  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  into  advertising,  some  into 
industry,  others  into  journalism. 
We  do  not  try  to  train  specialists 
within  photography. 

“We  believe  that  emphasis 
must  turn  on  ideas  and  values, 
rather  than  on  transmission  of 
subject  matter  that  may  grow 
obsolete.  We  believe  that  if  we 
give  the  student  professional 
proficiency  we  will  have  armed 
him  for  his  immediate  employ¬ 
ment.  We  believe  that  if  we 
excite  his  curiosity  and  stimulate 
his  imagination  so  that  his  edu¬ 
cation  will  continue  and  broaden 
after  he  leaves  us,  we  will  in 
some  degree  at  least  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  future. 

“Can  photojournalism  be 
taught?  Yes,”  Mr.  Eaton  con¬ 
cluded.  “It  has  its  methods  and 
its  tools.  But — to  quote  Aldous 
Huxley,  ‘There  is  no  substitute 
for  talent.  Industry  and  all  the 
virtues  are  of  no  avail’.” 

Word  Man’s  View 

A  word  reporter  caught  up  the 
theme.  Robert  Hosokawa,  form¬ 
erly  Sunday  and  News  Editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
now  Director  of  Publications  for 
Minneapolis-Honeywell,  asserted 
that  “news  photography  can  be 
taught  to  about  the  same  deg^e 
that  reporting  can  be  taught. 

“Certainly  you  can  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  students  to  gather  the 
facts  for  a  news  story.  You  can 
teach  them,  in  a  way,  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  material  they  have 
gathered.  You  can  teach  them  to 
take  this  data  and  organize  it 
into  some  kind  of  story  that  re¬ 
cites  these  facts  in  a  readable 
form. 

“This  can  be  done  by  pure 
rote,  by  repetition.  After  a 
couple  of  semesters  of  this  kind 
of  practice,  a  journalism  student 


“.  .  .  I  believe  that  news 
photography  cannot  be  taught. 
But,  contradictory  as  it  may 
sound,  I  believe  it  can  be  learned. 
A  good  teacher  most  certainly 
hastens  the  process,  sparks  the 
incentive. 

“But  the  key  to  this  success 
story  has  to  be  the  student.  How' 
do  you  take  an  individual  and 
impart  in  him  the  characteristics 
that  make  up  a  good  news 
photographer  ?  How  do  you  teach 
his  eyes  to  see,  his  ears  to  hear, 
his  heart  to  feel,  his  nose  to 
smell  and  his  mind  to  imagine? 

“You  can  teach  him  to  be  a 
picture-taker  but  not  a  photog¬ 
rapher.” 

In  one  sense,  at  least,  the 
audience  found  the  message  a 
bit  depressing.  Questions  from 
the  floor  revealed  many  photog¬ 
raphers  wanted  a  set  of  rules 
which  would  simply  outline  for 
them  how  they  could  take  pic¬ 
tures  like  Earl  Seubert;  how 
they  could  be  taught  to  make 
great  pictures. 

“I  was  introduced  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  that  has  won  a  lot  of 
prizes,”  Mr.  Seubert  obser%’ed. 
“I’m  sure  some  of  you  are  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘How  do  you  do  it?  What’s 
your  formula?’  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is — there  is  no  magic,  no 
secret  formula.  I’ve  been  lucky 
with  contests  and  prizes,  but  I’m 
not  going  to  stand  up  here  and 
tell  you  every  picture  I  take  is 
a  bam-bumer  because  they  are 
not.  I’ve  taken  lots  of  bad  ones; 
also,  some  of  my  best,  I  think, 
have  nev’er  won  a  prize.  Some  of 
them  have  never  been  published.” 

The  Message 

The  message  is  completed:  The 
eyes  see;  the  trained  mind  edits 
and  only  the  talented  eye  and 
mind  can  know  what  it  is  a 
photographer  should  see  and  can 
make  a  camera  “play  music.” 

Can  a  photographer  be  taught 
how  to  think  and  see  photo¬ 
graphically  or  photojoumalistic- 
ally?  No.  He  can  and  must  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  of  studies  which 
Avill  suggest  or  initially  orient 
his  direction  but  for  the  rest  he 
needs  raw  talent,  imagination, 
technical  ability  gained  through 
practice  and  an  education  broad 
enough  to  make  him  aware  of 
just  what  kind  of  a  world  it  is 
he  lives  in. 

“The  rarest  of  gifts  are 
imagination  and  originality  but 
even  these  cannot  flower  without 
the  discipline  of  training,”  said 
Victor  Jones,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

“I  think  it  is  surprising  how 
good  many  of  our  photo  re- 


NEXT  STOP.  ROCHESTER  —  Fac¬ 
ulty  mambars,  Robart  Boyd  of  tha 
Milwaukaa  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
Albart  Moldvay  of  tha  Danvar 
(Colo.)  Post,  llstan  to  points  ba- 
ing  mada  by  fallow  passangars 
during  a  discussion  about  naws 
photography. 


porters  are  in  view  of  the  fact 
we  have  done  so  little  to  give 
them  even  the  most  rudimentary 
teaching.  In  this,  as  in  some 
other  aspects  of  newspapering, 
management  has  until  recently 
been  standing  still. 


Self-Education 


“Almost  all  photographers  I 
know  are  self-taught.  Of  course 
all  education,  when  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  is  self-educa¬ 
tion.  But  we  could  do  more  than 
wre  have  been  doing  in  providing 
beginners  with  the  fundament¬ 
als.  ...  I  believe  that  photo¬ 
journalism  or  photo  reporting 
can  indeed  be  taught — and  that 
it  should  be  much  more  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  Workshops  such 
as  this  one  are  one  of  the  ways 
of  doing  it.” 

The  seminar  itself  was  indeed 
“one  of  the  ways  of  doing  it.”  It 
featured  outstanding  photojour¬ 
nalists  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles;  leaders  in  the  field  who 
shared  at  least  one  common  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  photojournalism 
field:  an  almost  religious  fervor 
which  impelled  them  to  try  and 
stir  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
imaginations  of  all  kinds  of 
photographers  —  military  and 
civilian,  still  and  motion  picture 
— from  San  Francisco  to  Boston. 

They  were  an  intelligent  and 
dedicated  group  but  tough- 
minded,  too,  and  they  brooked 
no  nonsense  from  their  audi¬ 
ences.  In  one  city,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  audience  said  he 
worked  from  9  to  5  and  didn’t 
have  the  time  to  learn  half  the 
things  the  seminar  indicated  he 
should  study.  He  wanted  the 
experts  to  demonstrate  a  few 
simple  rules  of  good  press  pho¬ 
tography.  A  faculty  member 
bluntly  told  him  that  if  he 
worked  only  from  9  to  5  he 
should  get  out  of  the  field  and 
seek  employment  in  a  factory. 

Obviously,  these  men  were  not 
hop-scotching  thousands  of  miles 
about  the  country  simply  to  wag 
their  adenoids  about  something 
that  was  as  simple  as  A-B-C. 


“You  can  show  a  man  how 
operate  a  camera,  and  you  om 
acquaint  him  with  the  areu  a 
which  story  possibilities  lie,  bat 
from  there  on  he  is  on  his  own," 
said  Ray  Conaway,  News  Dir*t- 
tor  of  KTRK-TV  in  Houston. 

“.  .  .  The  man  who  has  no  tr» 
vocation  for  the  craft  can  still  b( 
of  value,  but  he  will  never  be  the 
one  who  brings  creatirtty  to  the 
job,  he  will  never  be  the  one  who 
is  a  delight  to  work  with,  ht 
will  never  be  the  one,  who,  if 
you  will  excuse  the  oxpressMn, 
gets  almost  a  sexual  pleasoR 
out  of  doing  a  storj*. 

“.  .  .  And  this  is  the  thing  for 
me  at  least  that  se|)arate8  the 
professional  from  the  amatenr; 
this  faculty  of  lu.sting  for  i 
story.  If  a  man  ha.s  got  this,  if 
he  can  get  blinded  to  everything 
else  at  the  time  he  is  working  ob 
the  story,  if  he  doesn’t  give  a 
damn  whether  his  clothes  are 
being  ruined,  or  if  his  wife  it 
leaving  him,  or  even  if  he  ia 
having  his  wallet  stolen,  tha 
he  has  got  the  thing  that  makes 
a  great  photojoumalist. 

“And  I  don’t  think  it  can  be 
taught,  just  as  you  can’t  teach 
a  man  to  want  to  win,  to  wants 
w'oman,  to  love  a  child.  The  moti¬ 
vation  for  these  things  comes 
from  deep  within,  in  some  pan 
of  the  mind  or  the  spirit  where 
the  individual  himself  makes  the 
decision.” 
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Secret  service  agents  confifr 
cated  a  camera  and  destroyed  a 
roll  of  film  containing  pictures 
of  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  being 
wheeled  from  the  recovery  room 
of  (Georgetown  Hospital  on  Not. 

25. 

The  pictures  were  made  by 
AP  photographer  Thomas  F. 
Freeman,  the  first  photographo 
to  reach  the  hospital  after  Mra 
Kennedy’s  arrival  for  birth  of 
her  son. 

Upon  arrival,  he  asked  an 
attendant  where  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
room  was  and  he  was  directed 
to  the  fourth  floor.  There  he  took 
a  position  in  an  open-doond,  dwn 
service  room  about  150  feet  from'  thoi 
the  recovery  room.  While  wait--  quit 
ing  he  talked  with  sevenl 
nurses  and  said  one  brought  hi» 
a  cup  of  tea. 

When  Mrs.  Kennedy  wisf 
wheeled  from  the  recovery  roon,| 

Mr.  Freeman  took  three  shotsf 
before  the  Secret  Sendee  inteM  ® 
vened  and  seized  his  camera.  lt| 
was  returned  after  the  film  was) 
removed. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  directed  to 
work  from  the  hospital  lobby 
where  he  made  pictures  of  thej 
arrival  of  President-elect  Ken¬ 
nedy. 
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TV  Editorial 
Policy  Rings 
Cash  Register 
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Editorials  on  WAGA-TV,  At¬ 
lanta,  aren’t  sponsored  but  they 
ring  the  l)ells  in  the  cash 
register. 

Here’s  how,  the  station’s 
nanaging  director,  Terry  H. 
Lee,  told  a  TV  Bureau  of  Ad- 
\-eitising  session  in  New  York 
last  week: 

Merchants  scramble  to  buy 
adjacencies — fore  and  aft  com¬ 
mercial  announcements. 

Mr.  Lee  described  his  station’s 
experience  in  getting  into  its 
“Dale  Clark  Editorial”  program 
aa  follows : 

“We  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  very  capable  news  operation. 


FELLOWSHIP  9iven  by  th«  Canadian  Woman’s  Press  Club  brings 
Mrs.  Amita  Malik,  right,  from  New  Delhi,  India,  to  Montraal  altar  a 
tour  across  Canada.  Mrs.  Malik,  a  degree  holder  from  the  University 
of  Calcutta  and  Cambridge,  is  a  reporter.  Here  she  exchanges  views 
with  Simonne  Daignaault  and  Batty  Lynn  of  the  CWPC. 


_  _  of.  We  took  a  1,000-line  ad  in  More  Merger 

f  hcBj  We  utilize  them  for  researching,  Atlanta  Constitutim  &nd  the  Yirtima  rU»t  Ppiiainna 
-  digging  out  facts,  confirming  Atlanta  Jou^l  on  the  day  we  Victims  l,et  Pensions 

stories  and  releases  and  supply-  kicked  off  WAGA-TV  Editorial. 

We  ordered  it  specifically  for  the 
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ing  suggested  ideas  for  editor¬ 
ials.  We  do  not  allow  them  to 
sit  in  on  editorial  conferences, 
nor  do  we  allow  them  to  in¬ 
fluence  editorials  in  any  way. 
News  reporting  and  editorial 
comment  are  at  all  times  kept 
completely  separate  and  distinct 
one  from  the  other. 

“All  editorials  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  writing  and  discussed 
by  the  Editorial  Board.  The  final 
draft  of  each  must  be  approved 
by  the  Managing  Director.  There 
cm  be  no  deviation  from  the 
final  Bcript. 

“The  selection  of  subjects  for 
editorials  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Editorial  Board.  However, 
any  subject  that  is  questionable 
must  be  cleared  with  the  home 
office  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  all  editorials  must  have 


newspaper  editorial  page  and,  I 
am  told,  there  was  no  little  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  offices  of  these 
newspapers  when  they  received 
the  order  and  the  plates.  How¬ 
ever,  they  did  accept  it  and  did 
run  it. 

“In  addition  to  the  public 
service  we  feel  we  are  accomp¬ 
lishing,  there  is  a  more  tangible 
benefit  in  a  very  satisfying  feel¬ 
ing  from  knowing  that  these 
efforts  are  paying  off  in  cold 
cash  as  well.” 

Mr.  Lee  read  letters  from 
advertisers  telling  how  they 
signed  for  sponsorship  of  news¬ 
cast  or  announcemente  adjacent 
to  the  editorial  progpram. 

“These  are  examples,”  he  said, 
“of  how  a  public  service  effort 
can  be  turned  into  dollars  in  the 


Cleveland 

An  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland 
Press  for  payment  of  pension 
rights  to  16  more  members  of 
the  old  Cleveland  News.  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  sold  the 
News  to  the  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  last  January. 

When  the  News  folded,  its 
part  of  the  pension  trust  fund 
assets  were  separated  from  the 
joint  fund.  The  assets  proved 
insufficient  to  provide  benefits 
for  any  more  than  seven  News 
employees.  They  were  those  65 
years  or  older. 

By  resolution  of  the  Guild  it 
was  agreed  to  remove  from  the 
pension  fund  assets  of  the  PD 
and  Press  $55,000  to  be  matched 
by  Forest  City.  The  16  em- 


legal  clearance  prior  to  broad-  cash  register.  Editorializing  is  pioyees  are  those  who  were  55 


and  had  worked  10  or  more 
years  when  the  paper  folded. 


TV. 


“In  the  five  months  we’ve  been 
ti-doored.  doing  editorials  —  and  even 
eet  fnm '  thou^  we  have  touched  on  some 
lie  wait-  quite  controversial  and  provoca- 
sevenl  tive  subjects — we  have  yet  to  be 
ighthhn 


east.  sales  influence.” 

“We  restrict  the  subject  for  • 

^toml  to  matters  aff^ting  Special  EcUtion  Set 
the  people  and  commumties  in  *  _  n  • 

toe  coverage  area  of  WAGA-  F®**  Power  Project 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
will  commemorate  delivery  of 
first  power  from  the  Western 
World’s  largest  hydroelectric 
project  in  February  with  a  spe- 
uked  for  equal  opportunity  to  cial  section, 
reply.  In  fact,  we  have  made  it  ’The  section  will  be  distributed 
ly  w«E  *  practice  to  offer  opportunity  with  the  Sunday  edition  of 
ryroontf  ^  reply  to  anyone  or  any  Feb.  6,  1961. 
ge  gh  ’  wganization  to  whom  we  refer  Herman  E.  Moecker,  general 
:e  intert  editorial  if  we  feel  they  manager  of  the  Gazette,  a  Gan- 

mera.  I'  possibly  take  exception  to  nett  newspajier,  said  plans  call 
film  wis|  remarks.  foy  copies  of  the  special  edition 

A  j  _  c" -ID  to  be  hand-delivered  to  the 

,  ,  Ad  on  Eflitorial  Page  »  .  . 

■ected  to-  governors  of  the  60  states  at 

il  lobby  =  “We  have  to  merchandise  the  about  the  time  the  switch  is 

s  of  thef  product.  And,  we  certainly  do  thrown  Feb.  10,  activating  the  William  French,  feature  writer 

!ct  Karf  "“^^kundise  WAGA-’TV  Edi-  first  of  13  units  at  the  Robert  with  the  Weekly  Globe  and  Mail, 

torial  in  every  way  we  can  think  Moses  Niagara  Power  Plant.  is  slated  to  succeed  Mr.  Deacon. 
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Prizes  for  Essays 

Indianapolis 
The  Indianapolis  Star  is  offer¬ 
ing  $10,500  in  collegye  scholar¬ 
ships  and  cash  awards  to  the 
Indiana  high  school  students 
who  write  the  best  500-word 
essays  on  ‘“The  Differences  Be¬ 
tween  A  Republic  And  A 
Democracy.” 


New  Literary  Editor 


TcaiONTO 

William  Arthur  Deacon,  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  retires  in  December  but 
will  continue  to  be  a  contributor. 


in  eve 


MacLean  Retires 
From  S-H  Papers 

H.  H.  MacLean,  assistant  to 
I.«wis  S.  Fidler,  director  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  will  retire 
effective  Jan.  1,  after  29  years 
with  S-H. 

He  started  his  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  career  as  a  classified 
advertising  salesman  on  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  in 
1919  and  moved  to  the  retail  ad 
department  in  1923. 

In  1929  he  joined  the  national 
ad  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph  but  returned  to 
retail  when  he  joined  the  ad 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in 
1931. 

When  Scripps-Howard  set  up 
its  retail  division  in  New  York 
in  1936,  Mr.  MacLean  headed 
the  department  until  1958  when 
poor  health  restricted  his  activi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  MacLean  is  well-known 
to  retailers  and  newspaper 
people  through  his  activities  in 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
original  NAEA  Retail  Commit¬ 
tee,  forerunner  of  the  Retail 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

• 

Lawyers  WiU  Probe 
Jailing  of  Reporter 

Cleveland 

’The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  has  named  a  committee  to 
lotJc  into  the  arrest  of  a  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  reporter,  Norman 
Mlachak,  who  served  a  10-day 
jail  sentence  for  driving  with 
an  expired  driver’s  license. 

'The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  urged  the  bar  to  act  be¬ 
cause  “the  judge  (Municipal 
Judge  William  F.  Bums  of  sub¬ 
urban  Euclid)  might  have  per¬ 
mitted  personal  feelings  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  actions.” 

In  a  resolution,  the  Guild  said 
that  part  of  the  reporter’s 
duties  included  stories  “showing 
the  tendency  of  the  judge  to  hire 
his  daughters  as  court  em¬ 
ployees,  and  indicating  the  judge 
believes  in  long  vacations,  for 
himself.” 

• 

Civil  War  Review 

Hagbxstown,  Md. 

The  Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
will  periodically  publish  a  Civil 
War  centennial  edition,  a  one- 
page  insert  containing  only  news 
and  advertisements  of  the  Civil 
War  era.  All  stories  will  be 
written  in  modem  style. 
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ANPA  Plots 
GrowingNeed 
Of  Newsprint 

“Newspaper  publishing  in  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  a  long 
sweep  of  growth  in  all  of  its 
major  aspects — total  newsprint 
consumption,  page  circulation 
and  circulated  advertising  lin¬ 
age.  The  business  cycle  has 
influenced  intermediate  move¬ 
ments,  but  the  long  term  trend 
has  remained  upward.  This  we 
expect  to  continue.  We  believe 
that  the  active  competition  from 
radio  and  television  will  not  re¬ 
tard  the  present  growth  rate  of 
newspapers.” 

On  this  stated  premise,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  this  week  exhorted 
North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  to  plan  now  to  provide 
additional  newsprint  capacity  to 
meet  increasing  requirements 
during  this  decade. 

The  forecast  of  “Newsprint 
for  1970”  was  made  for  ANPA 
by  Dr.  Louis  T.  Stevenson,  paper 
trade  expert  who  is  carrying 
on  the  predictions  made  since 
1951  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Boyce. 

Requirements  Detailed 

Highlights  of  Dr.  Stevenson’s 
forecast : 

By  1965  total  demand  upon 
the  North  American  newsprint 
manufacturers  is  expected  to  be 
10,180,000  tons;  of  this  8,500,- 
000  tons  is  for  U.S.  consumers; 
580,000  tons  for  Canadian  users ; 
and  1,100,000  tons  net  North 
American  export  requirements. 

To  meet  these  requirements. 
North  American  mills  would  re¬ 
quire  11,300,000  tons  of  annual 
newsprint  capacity,  operating  at 
90%  of  capacity. 

Present  annual  capacity  is 
10,000,000  tons. 

By  1970  demand  upon  the 
North  American  newsprint  mills 
is  expected  to  reach  11,620,000 
tons:  9,740,000  tons  for  U.S. 
consumers;  640,000  tons  for 
Canadian  users;  and  1,240,000 
tons  to  cover  net  North  Ameri¬ 
can  export  requirements. 

North  American  mills  would 
need  about  12,900,000  tons  of 
annual  newsprint  capacity,  oper¬ 
ating  at  90%  of  capacity,  to 
meet  demand. 

Newspapers  use  approxi¬ 
mately  93%  of  the  newsprint 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

A  surv'ey  of  circulation  pat¬ 
terns  for  76  U.S.  metropolitan 
cities  and  their  582  suburban 
areas  by  population  groups  and 
geographic  regions  brings  out 
significant  variation  among 


these  groups,  in  the  study,  all 
of  them  having  a  bearing  on  the 
increase  in  predicted  newsprint 
consumption. 

The  25-page  study  also  shows 
the  steady  increase  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  diminishing  growth 
rate  of  corresponding  TV  reve¬ 
nue.  The  upward  sweep  of  total 
United  States  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption,  pages  circulated  per 
year  and  advertising  linage 
circulation  are  emphasized. 

• 

Newsmen  Help 
Solve  Crime 


Chicagc 

Police  work,  with  close  co¬ 
operation  of  two  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  reporters,  led  to  the  story 
of  the  confession  of  the  ex¬ 
dishwasher  at  Starved  Rock 
State  Park  lodge  in  the  mur¬ 
ders  of  three  Riverside,  Ill., 
matrons  last  March  14. 

Sandy  Smith  and  Thomas 
Powers,  Tribune  reporters,  had 
covered  the  slayings  from  the 
day  the  bodies  were  found  in  St. 
Louis  canyon  of  the  state  park. 
They  had  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  22  year  old  confessed 
killer  was  the  murderer  since 
Oct.  12  and  were  aware  that  he 
had  twice  failed  lie  detector 
tests. 

The  reporters  held  off  printing 
this  fact  until  the  case  against 
Chester  Otto  Weger  was  secure 
and  prosecution  possible.  They 
never  disclosed  to  Weger,  while 
questioning  him  at  various  in¬ 
tervals  in  late  October  and  early 
November,  their  knowledge  of 
the  evidence  being  accumulated 
by  state  police  as  they  laid  the 
grounds  for  the  case  that  would 
eventually  trap  him  into  a 
confession. 

The  confession  came  in  time 
for  the  Tribune  to  break  the 
story  in  its  late  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  editions,  which  were  on  sale 
in  the  Loop  and  the  suburban 
area  newsstands  before  the 
morning  rush  hour  to  work. 

Nearly  100,000  copies  of  the 
Tribune’s  exclusive  news  beat 
were  circulated  in  record  time 
in  the  Chicago  area  and  to 
downstate  residents  of  Ottawa, 
LaSalle  and  Streater,  near  the 
murder  scene. 


Sunday  Eagle  Quits 

After  five  Sunday  issues,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  last  week.  Robert  Far¬ 
rell,  publisher,  declined  to  say 
whether  another  attempt  would 
be  made  to  establish  the  paper. 
The  original  Brooklyn  Eagle,  a 
daily,  suspended  in  1955. 


Sperry  Quatrin! 


Quatrini  Named 
Editor  at  Latrobe 

Latbobe,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Whiteman,  II, 
president  of  the  Latrobe  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Company, 
has  appointed  Vincent  J.  Qua¬ 
trini  as  editor  of  the  Latrobe 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  Quatrini,  who  served  as 
sports  editor  for  nearly  20 
years,  is  succeeded  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  by  William  F.  Sperry,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff 
since  last  Nov.  30. 

As  sports  editor,  Mr.  Qua¬ 
trini,  37,  has  won  numerous 
writing  awards  in  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Golf  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  and  the  Bas¬ 
ketball  Writers  Association  of 
America.  Mr.  Quatrini  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Latrobe  and  attended  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  before 
serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Sperry,  33,  worked  six 
years  for  the  Connellsville  Daily 
Courier  —  three  years  as  sports 
writer  and  three  years  as  sports 
editor  —  before  coming  to  the 
Bulletin. 

He  was  graduated  from  Du- 
quesne  University  in  1950. 

• 

Journalism  Teacher 
Buys  into  Daily 

Shelby,  Ohio 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Stambaugh  has  sold 
her  interest  in  the  Shelby  Daily 
Globe  to  Kenneth  C.  Gove,  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Stambaugh,  whose  late 
husband  founded  the  Globe,  has 
been  associated  with  the  paper 
since  1912  and  has  served  as 
general  manager  since  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  August,  1957. 

Mr.  Gove  will  become  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Globe  on 
Jan.  1. 

*  *  « 

Porterville,  Calif. 

Graham  M.  Dean  of  Ashland, 
Ore.,  principal  owner  of  the 
Artesia  (N.  M.)  Daily  Press, 
has  purchased  majority  interest 
in  the  Porterville  Evening  Re¬ 
corder. 


NBA  Announces 
Contest  WiniuTs 


INDIANAPOUS,  Ini 

Winners  of  thrtc  $50  U.S 
Savings  Bonds  an^i  six  merit 
awards  for  the  be.st  ad-salute« 
to  carriers  in  conn  ction  with 
Newspaperboy  Day  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Maurice  G. 
Lipson,  president  of  Newspaper 
Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

The  winners:  Ray  Rest,  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  Harold 
Zschach,  San  Angelo  (Texa*) 
Standard-Times;  Roliert  Stem- 
ler,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Evenny/ 
Republican. 

Merit:  Hayden  Davis,  Port¬ 
land  (Maine)  Press  Herald- 
Frank  Edwards  and  Graham 
Medlin,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Saa 
and  Province;  Frank  Wippel, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal; 
William  Klusmeier,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regit- 
ter-Republic ;  Harr>'  Purdum, 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune; 
and  Mario  Corso,  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  Xem  and 
Kensington  Dispatch. 


Gei 
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Journalism  Classes 
For  Daily’s  Staff 


Carbondale,  Ill. 

An  extension  course  has  been 
started  by  the  journalism  ds 
partment  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  especially  for  the 
Cairo  Evening  Citizen. 

Twelve  members  of  the  staff, 
including  printers,  reporters  and 
advertising  men,  are  enrolled 
in  the  weekly  class.  They  can 
receive  three  quarter  hours  of 
university  credit  for  completion 
of  the  12-session  course,  taught 
at  the  Citizen  office  in  Caira 

Six  members  of  the  SIU  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  serve  as  instruc¬ 
tors  in  sessions  that  cover  every¬ 
thing  from  news  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  newspaper 
ethics. 

Martin  Brown,  acting  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cairo  daily,  said  his 
objective  in  starting  the  course 
was  to  help  employees  in  one 
department  understand  the  work 
of  other  departments. 
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>.30  Guild  Raise 

Paterson,  N.  J- 
An  18-month  contract  between 


the  Paterson  Call  and  the  North  ling  5^ 


Jersey  Newspaper  Guild  pro¬ 
vides  an  across-the-board  week¬ 
ly  increase  of  $6.60,  with 
retroactive  to  July  1,  $2.50 
starting  Jan.  1,  and  $2  on  July 
1,  1961.  The  company  al» 

agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
hospitalization  plan  premiun* 
and  full  severance  pay  to  em¬ 
ployees  over  65  with  25  years 
of  service  with  the  paper.  The 
previous  minimum  was  $107. 
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Gershman 

(Continu'd  from  page  13) 


city  for  no"  "''  24  hours  a  day, 
every  day  of  the  year,  and 
furnishes  it  to  the  newspapers, 
radio  stations  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Said  the  Tribune: 
“Mr.  Gershman  has  been  an  eye 
at  least  a  telephone — ^wit¬ 
ness  to  just  about  everythinjf  of 
importance  that  happened  in 
the  city  for  a  generation.” 

The  Sun -Times  took  note  of 
“the  Press  Vet  who  produces 
press  vets,”  explaininff  how  CNB 
backstops  the  newspapers  in  the 
(fathering  of  local  news  and  is  a 
training  center  for  young  re¬ 
porters,  who  later  “graduate” 
to  Chicago  dailies  or  to  other 
publications  of  national  promin¬ 
ence.  “Gershman’s  cub  reporters 
of  earlier  years  have  gone  on  to 
become  star  reporters,  column¬ 
ists,  authors  and  editors,”  said 
the  Sun-Times.  “In  1959,  Gersh- 
raan  arranged  with  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  to  give  its  post¬ 
graduate  journalism  students 
three  months’  experience  on  the 
firing  line  of  the  news.” 

Prior  to  the  dinner  in  his 
honor,  Mr.  Gershman  took  no 
telephone  calls  for  a  time  at  his 
desk  and  told  Edmund  J.  Rooney 
Jr.,  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter,  about  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  today’s  newsmen  and 
those  dating  back  to  1915.  Gersh 
reminisced  as  follows: 

“Today’s  newsman  is  not  from 
the  old  style  that  I  knew  in  1915 
or  so.  It  was  a  case  of  sink  or 
swim  then.  You’d  make  one  seri¬ 
ous  mistake  and,  bang,  you 
were  unemployed. 

“Those  old-timers  were  a 
noisy,  loud  and  aggressive  gang. 
*  ♦  * 

“The  boys  covering  stories  for 
os  now  are  much  better  edu¬ 
cated,  better  mannered  and 
better  paid.  Editors  nowadays 
treat  their  reporters  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  not  as  somebody  in  a 
herd. 

“Men  with  ability  are  sought 
out  .  .  .  sometimes  coddled,  de¬ 
veloped  and  trained  to  a  high 
professional  excellence.  TTie 
times,  of  course,  demand  it.” 

More  than  1,800  reporters 
have  stumbled  through  the  City 
News’  “obstacle  course”  train¬ 
ing  before  moving  up  to  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers. 

*  *  « 

What  makes  a  good  news  re¬ 
porter  in  1960? 

“A  man  must  have  a  basic 
interest  in  public  affairs  ...  he 
must  have  a  superhuman  curios¬ 
ity  and  an  ability  to  get  along 
with  people. 

“There  just  isn’t  the  glamour 
m  it  that  the  movies,  radio  and 
television  so  often  depict.” 

editor  8c  publisher 


CEs  wm  Open 
Seminar  Series 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  will  be¬ 
gin  its  15th  year  of  seminars 
for  newspaper  executives  and 
staff  members  with  a  two-week 
program  for  city  editors  from 
metropolitan  dailies  starting 
Monday  (Dec.  5). 

Seminar  members  are:  Harry 
A.  Bacas,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

Robert  W.  Bloem,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times. 

Dexter  S.  Burnham,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

William  C.  Butters,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Donald  P.  Calfee,  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville. 

Maurice  W.  Castle  Jr.,  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press. 

Andrew  Chancellor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


Reese  Cleghom,  Atfanto  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Philip  F.  Clifford,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Robert  Crumpler,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

Donald  D.  Davis,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Joseph  F.  Dinneen  Jr.,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Joseph  J.  Dougan,  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Sidney  E.  Eisner,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

Paul  L.  Havely,  New  York 
T  imes. 

James  D.  Head,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News. 

David  A.  Laventhol,  St.  Pet¬ 
ersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Wayne  Mackey,  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 

Bemie  T.  Marquis  Jr.,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view. 

James  \V.  Maxwell,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Neivs. 

Paul  H.  Miller,  Akron  (0.) 
Beacon  Journal. 


Thomas  J.  Reilly,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

James  W.  Sullivan,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Doyl  H.  Taylor,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune. 

Felton  West,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

Thomas  B.  Wheatley,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Victor  Whitaker  Jr.,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Philip  F.  Workman,  Detroit 
News. 

L.  M.  Wright  Jr.,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

• 

A  Touchback? 

Brainero,  Minn. 

The  Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch’s 
Game  of  the  Week  football 
guessing  contest  suffered  a  slight 
setback  recently.  By  virtue  of 
picking  14  of  the  16  games  in 
the  $15-a-week  jackpot,  Emil 
Aspass,  a  member  of  the  Will- 
>nar  Daily  Tribune  editorial 
staff,  won  first  place. 


Hol  Slug  for  Story 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Gauvreau  stood  looking  up  at  his  good 
man.  “All  I  ask.”  he  said  gravely,  “is  that 
you  keep  remembering  that  I’ll  be  sitting 
at  my  desk.  Aim  up.  Up,  Arthur.” 

“How  about  the  police?”  Mefford  said. 
“Somebody  may  phone  in.” 

“Somebody  will.”  Gauvreau  said.  He 
tapped  his  chest.  “Me.” 

“Oh.”  Mefford  said,  as  though  everv’- 
thing  was  now  clear.  TTie  editor  placed 
the  gun  in  Mefford’s  hands.  He  explained 
the  assignment  again.  “And  Meff.”  he  said 
in  conclusion,  “don’t  say  anything  about 
this  to  the  gang  in  the  ofiBce.” 

The  gun  went  into  a  trouser  pocket  and 
a  hand  patted  the  bulge  down.  “Okay,” 
said  Mefford.  “I’ll  do  it  for  you.” 

Gauvreau  acknowledged  the  tribute  with 
a  mock  bow.  He  limped  back  behind  his 
desk,  got  a  big  sheet  of  paper.  He  printed 
a  few  words  on  it.  He  called  for  a  makeup 
editor  and  asked  him  to  have  the  words 
printed  in  144  point  caps  at  once,  and 
brought  to  his  desk. 

The  wonderful  aspect  of  his  relationship 
with  his  city  room  was  that  all  hands  were 
in  rapport.  All  of  them  had  sensational 
savvy.  The  boss  had  only  to  give  any  one 
of  them  a  glimpse  of  a  story,  a  mere  peek, 
and  they  understood  the  entire  yarn  and 
could  see  the  lead  in  five-column  18  point 
ulc  before  it  was  written.  They  knew  how 
to  take  a  small  elastic  truth  and  stretch  it 
to  a  tremendous  thing  without  breaking  it. 

Gauvreau  called  the  art  department  and 
asked  Arthur  Ridley  to  come  in.  Ridley 
was  a  thin  man  with  a  ruddy  wart  of  a 
nose  and  blue  eyes  the  size  of  b.b.’s. 

“Get  a  good  photographer  out  in  back 
in  10  minutes.  Art.  Have  him  shoot  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  fire  escape  from  the  street.  I 
want  you  to  get  a  print  fast,  and  ink  in  a 
drawing — a  sort  of  black  silhouette — of  a 
man  with  a  gun  at  the  top.  See  the  win¬ 
dow?”  Ridley  glanced  and  nodded.  “He’s 


aiming  the  gun  in  the  window.  I  want  a 
dotted  line  from  the  street  up  the  fire 
escape,  showing  how  he  approached.” 

“lust  a  figure?” 

“A  figure.  And.  Art — I  want  to  make 
the  one-star  with  this.  I^eave  me  room  for 
three  lines  of  144  point  with  a  few  leads.” 

Ridley  sketched  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
“Like  this?”  he  said,  showing  it.  Gauvreau 
studied  it  for  a  moment.  “Yes.”  he  said. 
“That’s  it.  Art.  But  I  also  want  the  dotted 
line.  Don’t  forget  that.” 

The  art  director  left.  He  closed  the  door 
and  the  sound  of  the  slight  slam  blended 
in  with  the  bang  slam  of  a  bullet  leaving 
a  gun.  tearing  through  a  window,  and  em- 
l>edding  itself  in  the  editor’s  ceiling. 

A  little  plaster  sifted  down  and  Gauv¬ 
reau  shook  it  out  of  his  black  hair  absent- 
mindedly.  Plummer  came  running  in  and 
so  did  a  couple  of  men  from  the  sports 
department.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement, 
the  makeup  man  came  in  with  the  new 
headline. 

Mefford  came  back,  panting  and  dis¬ 
heveled.  Gauvreau  ordered  everyone  back 
to  work.  Mefford  waited  until  they  were 
alone,  and  handed  the  gun  back.  The  boss 
blew  into  the  barrel,  found  a  shell,  and 
replaced  the  one  which  had  been  fired. 
He  put  it  back  into  the  bottom  drawer. 

“You  did  a  good  job.  Art,”  he  said. 
“Ridley  is  drawing  up  a  composite  of  the 
fire  escape  with  a  skulking  figure  on  it 
firing  into  this  office.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  get  into  any  trouble?” 
said  Mefford. 

“Not  a  chance.”  the  boss  said.  “Now  go 
out  and  write  the  story  for  me  and  lay  it 
on  heavy.” 

“What  story?”  the  reporter  said. 

“Sorry,”  Gauvreau  said.  “I  forgot  to 
tell  you  the  story.  Here’s  a  proof  of  the 
headline.  You  read  it  and  start  your  lead 
while  I  phone  police  headquarters.” 

Mefford  read  the  triple  bank  head.  It 
read: 

GANGLAND  TRIES 
TO  INTIMIDATE 
GRAPHIC 
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Paris  Warfare 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


the  “why’s”  are  imprecise  at 
best.  In  this  area,  the  Paris 
Herald  Tribune  has  73  years 
(minus  the  war  years)  of  mostly 
profitable  operation  as  a  raison 
d’etre,  and  with  such  has  an 
advantage  over  the  Times,  which 
still  has  to  justify  itself  on  a 
business  basis.  To  simplify  the 
apparent  editorial  objectives  of 
the  papers,  the  Tribune  seems  to 
be  aimed  mainly  at  Americans 
abroad  (its  latest  readership 
survey  finds  63  per  cent  in  this 
category).  The  Times,  to  judge 
from  its  promotion  efforts — pre¬ 
publication  ads  in  32  European 
newspapers,  a  campaign  in  the 
works  that  will  take  in  35  such 
journals — is  aiming  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  European  readers. 

The  appeal  of  both  papers  to 
Americans  abroad  is  understand¬ 
able  enough,  but  tbe  Times’  ex¬ 
plicit  goal  of  making  heavy 
incursions  as  a  “second-paper” 
for  top-level  European  readers 
remains  to  be  demonstrably 
achieved.  Why,  exactly,  Euro¬ 
peans  should  want  to  read  an 
essentially  American  newspaper 
is  not  clear,  though  the  under¬ 
lying  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  American  news  and  an 
American  viewpoint  on  world 
events  are  important  and  de¬ 
sired  directly  by  many  business, 
cultural  and  government  leaders. 
Statements  from  some  Times 
people  suggest  that  it  may  have 
visions  of  becoming  an  “inter¬ 
national”  newspaper,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  it  qualifies  as 
a  “national”  newspaper  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 


Sales  Figures 

It  is  still  too  early  to  deter¬ 
mine  what,  if  any,  effect  the 
Times’  blossoming  has  had  on 
the  Tribune  in  terms  of  circula¬ 
tion.  It  takes  several  months  for 
sale  reports  to  come  in  from  all 
the  far  fiung  sale  points  in 
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Europe,  in  addition  to  which,  the 
American  elections  have  prob¬ 
ably  warped  the  recent  sales 
patterns  of  both  papers.  Still, 
here  are  the  rough  estimates  of 
the  two  papers  (in  the  absence 
of  outside  audits  for  either)  as 
of  Nov.  21: 

The  Herald  Tribune  is  selling 
about  50,000  and  the  Times 
about  30,000  daily.  Both  papers 
claim  subscriptions  of  around 
12,000,  included  in  the  total 
figures.  The  Tribune  says  it  is 
printing  67,000,  the  Times, 
45,000. 

The  Tribune’s  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Paul  Gendelman,  says  that 
with  all  the  sales  figures  in,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the 
elections  and  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  a  normal  seasonal  de¬ 
cline,  the  Times  may  be  found  to 
have  cut  the  Tribune’s  potential 
circulation  by  as  much  as  1  per¬ 
cent,  though  he  feels  that  even 
this  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Taubkin  at 
the  Times  says  that  its  circula¬ 
tion  is  “better  than  expected,” 
and  that  an  anticipated  decline 
following  the  paper’s  novelty 
impact,  has  failed  to  materialize. 

Package  Ad  Rate 

As  for  advertising,  it  accounts 
for  from  20  to  25  percent  of 
space  in  both  papers.  However, 
the  Times’  base  rate  at  73  cents 
a  line,  is  27  cents  lower  than  the 
Tribune’s.  And  the  Times  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  has  a  special 
“package”  rate  as  low  as  23 
cents  per  line  for  advertisers  in 
the  New  York  paper. 

Most  distribution  is  done  by 
air,  excepting  France  and  parts 
of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  to 
which  papers  are  sent  by  rail. 
With  an  earlier  first  edition,  the 
Tribune  has  an  advantage  in 
rail  shipments  because  it  is  able 
to  conform  to  French  morning 
paper  train  schedules.  Other¬ 
wise,  both  papers  reach  most 
cities  at  the  same  time,  generally 
before  noon.  In  this  matter  of 
timing  The  Times  was  initially 
the  more  current  of  the  papers 
with  a  press  time  at  3  a.m.  (cor¬ 
responding  to  a  9  p.m.  New 
York  transmission  time)  an  hour 
and  a  half  later  than  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  1:30  a.m.  last  edition.  But 
since  the  Times  appearance,  the 
Tribune  has  delayed  its  last 
printing,  so  that  now  no  paper 
has  a  significant  time  advantage. 

The  Times  had  an  election 
extra  on  the  streets  of  Paris  at 
8:45  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  9, 
which  included  stories  written 
as  late  as  2  a.m.  in  New  York, 
and  a  full  page  of  material  on 
Senator  Kennedy  that  had  been 
prepared  in  New  York  and  flown 
over  in  matte  form.  Charter 
planes  carried  the  edition  to 
London  and  to  Frankfort. 

The  Times  has  offered  airmail 
subscriptions  to  the  Internation¬ 


al  edition  in  the  U.  S.  at  $150  a 
year.  So  far,  there  have  been 
no  takers. 

• 

Thomson  Buys 
Belfast  Telegraph 

London 

Roy  Thomson  added  to  his 
newspaper  empire  this  week, 
purchasing  control  of  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Telegraph  and  other  Baird 
group  papers  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  while  furthering  plans  to 
.scrap  the  Sunday  Graphic,  a 
tabloid  with  nearly  a  million 
circulation. 

Thomson  Allied  Newspapers 
Ltd.  acquired  a  five-sixth  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  shares  in  W.  and  G. 
Baird  Limited.  Besides  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Telegraph,  the  group  in¬ 
cludes  several  weekly  papers. 

Mr.  Thomson  announc^  that 
the  Graphic  would  have  to  cease 
publication  before  the  end  of 
next  January. 

• 

Press  Photog  Dies 

Baltimore 

Frederick  W.  Hohenstein,  43, 
photographer  for  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  since  1931,  died  Nov.  28.  He 
began  work  as  a  copy  boy  at  14. 


Urges  Commission 
To  Prevent  Mergers 

Londou 

A  commission  within  the  new*, 
paper  industry  to  trj-  to  prevent 
further  mergers  was  propoeed 
here  recently  by  Sir  Ifor  Evans, 
Provost  of  London’s  University 
College. 

He  specified  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  no  role  in  the 
commission;  that  it  should  be 
made  up  of  interested  partie*- 
management,  printers,  writ«*— 
“upon  whom  alone  the  future 
of  these  matters  depends.” 

Sir  Ifor  said  he  believed  such 
a  commission  could  take  steps 
that  would  lead  to  a  flourishinf 
newspaper  business. 

• 

Chi  S-T  Expands 
Business  News 

Chicago 

'The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
expanded  its  business  news  sec¬ 
tion,  including  a  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York,  American 
and  Midwest  stock  exchanges, 
with  quotations  in  fractions  in¬ 
stead  of  decimals. 

New  also  is  a  five-times-s- 
week  column  by  Edwin  Darby, 
financial  editor,  covering  (Chi¬ 
cago,  regional  and  national 
business  developments. 


Lahey^s  Memo  on  Dying 
Is  Start  on  New  Life 


Washington 

It  was  the  middle  of  last 
month  and  Ed  Lahey,  head  of 
the  Knight  Newspaper  Bureau 
here,  had  bought  a  ticket  to  go 
out  to  a  clinic  in  the  mid- West 
for  therapy  treatment  on  a  knee 
he’d  broken  last  February.  But, 
he  recalls: 

“When  the  doctors  told  me  I 
had  cancer  I  didn’t  even  notice 
it  (the  knee).” 

Happy  ending  to  all  this:  It 
turned  out  after  an  operation 
for  a  urological  ailment  that  Ed 
did  not  have  cancer;  the  rest  in 
bed  has  helped  to  clear  up  his 
knee  problem. 

The  four-day  wait  between 
the  time  he  was  told  he  had  an 
“incurable”  cancer  (so  bad  that 
a  biopsy  was  vetoed  because  it 
might  “spread  it”)  until  the 
final  “all  clear”  after  a  lengthy 
operation  was  told  in  the  weekly 
memo  he  writes  to  his  editors,  in 
bed  or  out.  The  chronological 
account — not  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication  when  written — was  used 
on  page  one  in  the  Knight 
newspapers. 

Resting  up  at  home  now  pre¬ 
paratory  for  a  spell  in  Florida 
and  his  annual  winter  “try”  at 


outguessing  the  temperamenb 
of  ponies,  Ed  says: 

“For  a  guy  who  never  trusted 
the  human  race,  I  found  I  hid 
a  lot  of  friends.” 

Daily  chore:  sending  hand¬ 
written  notes  of  thanks  to  tbe 
people  who  wished  him  well. 

Prime  worry:  whether  tbe 
doctors  will  give  him  clearance 
for  an  annual  year-end  repeat¬ 
ing  trip  to  Cuba,  for  which  he 
holds  reservations. 

In  his  memo  he  had  written: 

“I  asked  God  desperately  to , 
save  me  from  one  of  those  long ; 
dragged  out  terminal  situation*, 
where  the  family  is  agoniied 
and  the  savings  account  frao 
tured.  I  feel  (now)  that  per 
haps  I  have  been  granted  a  gift 
of  some  years  that  I  might  not 
have  had.  And  my  thought  . .  • 
is  that  I’d  better  damn  well  use 
them  wholesomely  and  prodnr 
tively.” 

In  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
his  memo  he  wrote: 

“The  less  said  about  the  anti- 
climactic  days  that  followed  the 
better.  One  friend  in  the  N»- 
tional  Press  Building  sent  word, 
‘Tell  the  bum  to  send  back  tbe 
flowers’.” 
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Photog  Nabs 

Burglary 

Suspect 


Baltimore 


threatening  to  blow  the  head  off 
a  burglary  suspect  who  was  as 
scared  as  I  was.” 

Mr.  Spicer  immediately  tele¬ 
phoned  his  full  report  of  the 
incident  while  it  was  fresh  in 
his  mind  to  the  News-Post’s 
“electronic  secretary”  recording 
device,  which  is  kept  operative 
all  night.  When  the  morning 


The  two-line  streamer  on  the  shift  arrived  at  work  Thanks 


front  page  of  the  Baltimore 
StwB-Post  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  read:  “Newsman  Describes 
How  He  Captured  Burglary 
Suspect.”  The  overline  read: 


giving  morning,  all  it  had  to  do 
was  take  the  story  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  write  it  in  plenty  of 
time  for  the  first  edition. 

The  telephone  company  ma- 


Minahan  Named  Pres. 
Of  Appleton  Paper 

Appleton,  Wis. 

V.  I.  Minahan  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Post  Publishing 
Company  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  He  will  continue  as  editor 
of  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent, 
which  is  published  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  the  late  A.  B. 
Turnbull  as  president. 

M.  E.  Cartier,  treasurer,  was 
elected  vicepresident,  and  Glenn 
H.  Arthur  was  named  treasurer. 


Mr.  Cartier  is  business  manager 
of  the  Post-Crescent,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  is  advertising  director. 
Kenneth  E.  Davis,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  continues  as 
secretary  of  the  company. 

John  B.  Torinus,  president  of 
the  Green  Bay  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  was 
named  to  the  Post  Publishing 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Minahan  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Post-Crescent 
since  1948. 


Big  Bluff  Traps  Fugitive  in  chine  works  on  the  principle  of 


wire  recorder  and  is  found  to  be 
extremely  valuable  by  the  News- 
Post  in  obtaining  stories  from 
the  staff  members  during  nor¬ 
mally  closed-office  hours  —  6 
p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

• 

Editor  Blames  Drug 


Car”  and  the  subhead  was 
‘“Scared  Stiff,’  He  Confesses.” 

The  byline:  Harold  Spicer, 

News-Post  photographer. 

The  lead  to  the  story: 

“There  is  no  picture  to  go 
with  this  story.  I  goofed  on  that. 

“Everybody  kids  me  about 

going  to  any  lengths  for  a  good  ,  vk  u.  »  vk  .u 
news  shot.  This  is  one  time  they  In  Daughter’s  Death 

get  the  last  laugh.  Log  Angeles 

“1  put  over  the  biggest  bluff  ^  complaint  alleging  that  the 
of  my  life  —  and  didn’t  get  a  Heath  of  a  19-year-old  sopho- 
single  picture.  Didn’t  even  get  rnore  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  resulted  from 
malpractice  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  potent  antibiotic, 
Chloromycetin,  was  filed  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court  here  this  week. 

Plaintiffs  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  F.  Elfstrom  of  Fuller¬ 
driving  ton,  whose  daughter,  Brenda 
Lynn,  died  June  8  of  aplastic 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


my  camera  out. 

“All  I  got  was  a  burglary  sus¬ 
pect  What  a  way  to  start 
Thanksgiving  Day!  I’m  still 
shaking  a  little.” 

On  Way  Home 


anemia.  Mr.  Elfstrom  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Fullerton 
Neivs  Tribune. 

Named  as  defendants  are 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  drug  manu¬ 
facturer;  the  University  oi 


E.  Milh 
medical 


staff ;  Drs.  Harold 


Harold  Spicer  was 
home  from  work  at  1:45  a.m., 

I  picked  up  a  police  call  for  as- 
sistance  and  drove  to  a  lumber 
K  1  company  that  had  been  robbed 
i  of  two  power  saws.  Police  were 
1  all  over  the  place,  so  he  drove 
i  down  by  a  railroad  track  and 
cut  off  his  lights.  He  saw  a 
man  sneak  up  to  a  parked  car 
and  drive  off.  The  News- Post 
photographer  followed,  still 

without  lights.  He  could  make  of  Fullerton ;  and  40  John  Does, 
out  four  heads  in  the  car  ahead.  The  complaint  seeks  damages 
Finally  the  driver  ahead  real¬ 
ized  he  was  being  followed  and 
poured  on  the  speed.  Mr.  Spicer 
turned  on  his  regular  lights, 
and  his  spotlight  and  speeded 
up,  too. 

The  fleeing  car  wheeled 
around  a  comer,  crashed  into 

rritten:  two  trees.  The  unarmed  photog-  result  of  the  lawsuit. 

,tely  to  rapher  got  out  and  commanded : 
se  long  “Okay,  stay  where  you  are. 

I’ve  got  you  covered!  If  you 
stick  your  foot  out  of  that  door. 

I’ll  blow  your  head  off!” 
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of  $250,000,  hospital  and  medi¬ 
cal  expenses  and  costs  of 
action. 


of  Orange  County  any  func 
which  they  might  receive  as 


Southam  Profit  Up 


ANNOUNCEaiENTS 

!  Newspaper  Brokers 

YOU  CAN’T  bent  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923 
Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with  > 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  P 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  “ 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  ^ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  “ 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  1' 
selling.  B 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  P 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  > 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPER'HES  P 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arix.  Q 
Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  si 

CONFIDEN'nAL  INFORMATTON 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  s 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  >  t 
and  sold  without  publicKy 

DIAL  .  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street,  . 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  FI  2-6922  ... 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya  . 
Drive.  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KBystone  3->lMl,  day  or  night  1 

★★COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations  ;  confidential  brokerage;  .30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  ARTHUR  W. 
.STY-PES,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 

MR.  SOUTOERN  DAILY 
PUBUSHSai 

If  you  would  consider  sale  under  favor¬ 
able  conditiona.  we  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  without  obligation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  OO..  INC.. 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr,,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

!  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negoti¬ 
ate  newspaper  property  sales  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

..  Try  us.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK, 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside, 
e  California. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

^  Valuations  of  newspapers  for  tax  and 
other  purposes.  Qualified  court  wit- 
1  ness.  Comprehensive  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

1  446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 

s  1  Newspapers  For  Sale 

announcximents 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 

DAILY  $20,000,  DOWN 

lated,  well-established,  in  diversified 
ome  town,  sound  profitable,  good 
nt.  act  quickly.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
wspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneys 


T  AREA  6— Did  $160,000  post 
ears.  County-sesA  semi-weekly  in 
fastest  KTOwingi  county  in  the 
Owner-publisher  makinK  $18,000 
liividends.  An  excellent  property 


I  of  financial  responsibility  re- 
d.  Other  commitments  make  quick 
necessary.  Box  496.  Editor  A 


no  one  answered.  He  looked  in 
the  wrecked  car,  saw  a  man, 
woman  and  two  children.  He 
told  them  they  were  being  cov- 

from  across  the  street  and  ......v,  ...  .  weeklies  and  dailies  every- 

w  stay  put  and  then  he  drove  1959  there  was  a  non-recumng  |  whw.  JACK  L.  stoll  associ- 
“sck  towards  the  robbery  scene 
nnd  found  a  police  patrol  car. 
pie  story  ended: 

“I’m  still  sorry  about  the  pic- 
—  or  lack  of  one.  The  best 
shot  would  have  been  of  me, 
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CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
laper,  exceptionally  fins  plant, 
'  erowth.  isolation  from  competi- 
Operatine  profit  $21,000.  Down 
int  $26,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News- 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 


IBCnCUT  WEEKLY  (trossinu 
$60,000.  Clean,  modern  shop, 
mr  included  $82,000  cash.  Box 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

The  remarkable  eaminz  record  of  this 
vol.-pay  semi-wkly  in  So.  Calif. — 
$35,000  plus  fat  salary  and  bonuses 
first  6  moe.  1960 — may  push  price  up 
i0%  from  present  $600,000  after  first 
of  yr.  We  recommend  immed.  invest- 
infr  by  qualif.  publisher  able  to  handle 
29%  dwn.  pyt.  Publisher  oriented  to 
paid  circulation  need  have  no  reserva¬ 
tions  about  this  operation.  It’s  solid, 
astonishingly  lucrative  and  volume 
continues  to  increase.  Publisher’s  age 
only  reason  for  stepping  out.  Don  C. 
Matchan,  The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main 
St.,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


EXCELLENT  WEEKLY  Chart  2  Area 
for  outright  sale,  with  $25,000  cash 
required :  i)artner8hip  Qiart  3  Area 
$30,000  required.  P.  T.  Hines,  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


dividend  of  $285,000.  This  year 
Southam  Co.  purchased  Hugh 
C.  MacLean  Publications  Ltd., 
which  has  21  trade  mag^azines, 
and  will  be  continued  as  a 
separate  operation. 


AXES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Oalifornis. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  310,000 
down  includes  receivables.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE 
Latin  America's  Oldest 
English-language  weekly. 

THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  MAIL, 
in  Santiago,  Chile.  Owner-operator  can 
exiifuid  operation  which  has  been 
profitable  for  many  years.  Print  shop 
and  building,  establi^ed  job  printing. 
Pleasant  living  in  a  stable  country, 
good  English  schools.  Just  right  for 
a  young  man  who  wants  to  have  a 
whale  of  a  time  or  for  older  man 
who  wants  to  relax  in  the  country 
with  the  best  fishing  in  the  world. 
37,500  down  and  terms.  Write  David 
A.  Phillips,  6309  DaMonega  Road. 
Washington  16,  D.C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netvtpapert  For  Sale 


CONN.  WEEKLY,  establi^ed  11  yrs., 
lovely  town,  hu^e  iwtential,  unique 
oppty!  Ask  $40,000.  H.  K.  Simon, 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 


E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


I 


FLORIDA  WEBKUBS  will  sell  for 
KTOBs  includinK  Bldtf.  $46,000.  several 
othere.  |1,5M  to  $i50M.  A.  C.  Santo. 
742  N.  Mills  St..  Orlando.  Fla. 


Compoging  Room 


Frets  Room 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


Canada  weekly 

Id&ho  daily 


CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  make*  : 
available  Model  33  Lino,  ^rial  68306. 
used  two  years,  aaw,  quadder,  mats. 
$16,000;  IS. 000  will  handle;  Nolan 
full  page  rooter,  $260;  International  ' 
atrip  caster,  $760  with  8  molds;  Hiehle 
V-46,  $1,600.  Herald  Newspapers,  6016 
Broadway,  Gary,  Ind. 


Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Ludlows,  Brodt, 
Monotabular  Strip  Casters. 


8  Units  &  2  Folders 
Full  ROP  Color 
Reels  A  AC  Motors 


PRESS  ROOM 


2  weeklies 
&  job 
weekly 


Go.  weekly  100.000* 

•Terms 

PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 
Please  address ; 

1182  W.  Peachtree  St. 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


UNOTYPES  —  Model  32.  serial 
#62626  ;  4  main,  2  auxiliary  maga* 

zines,  4  mold  disk,  electric  pot,  Mohr 


TUBULAR 


16  Page  Duplex  Standard  2/1  full  auto¬ 
matic  AC  motor  drive,  modern  stereo 


Color  Deck  tor  Single  Width  Rotsfv 
Press  23-9/16"  cut-off. 


measure  control,  automatic  ejector,  machinery  A  Mat  Roller 
Margach  feeder.  , 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 


Model  29,  serial  4ir&S6>55.  mixer;  4  ^  ^  1/  •.  1/  _ 

magazines  (72-90),  6  mold  di.sk,  elec-  I  ^  Rotary  ,  .6  *  %  Wte 

trie  pot.  Mohr  measure  control,  auto-  ,  Folder,  stereo  madunery  A  AC  motors 


matic  ejector,  Margach  feeder.  $3500.00 
each  on  our  floor.  N.  M.  Fellman. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


MINNESOTA  EXCLUSIVE  CO.  I 
seat  weekly.  $76,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  ; 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


News-Journal  Company,  831  Orange  i  a...  xi™.  i-j  xi  v 

Street,  Wilmington.  Del.,  Olympia  1  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
4-5351.  I 


Model  A  Duplex 
Model  E  Duplex 

24/48  Page  Duplex  Super  Rotary  Unit 
Type  22%  cut-off. 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  newspai>er  and 
job  shop.  Wealthy  community.  To 
settle  estate.  Box  613,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $^.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  LAB 
.SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


FIRST  TIME  OFFEREDI 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 


Goss  8  Unit  Press 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN  CALIF.  7 
Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L.  H.  Paine, 
P.O.  Box  265.  Upland.  Calif. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  small,  with 
plant.  Consider  i>artnership.  Box  478. 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


16  A  20-Page  Duplex  Tubulars. 
All  Stereotype 


Hoe-Duplex-Scott  press  units 
with  color  cylinders.  2244" 
length 


DAILY  WANTEa)  3M  to  lOM  circu¬ 
lation.  Have  substantial  down.  Will 
consider  opening  where  owner  looking 
ahead  to  retire.  Box  521,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 


Hoe  totally  enclosed  curved 
router  22% "  length 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

903  Boise,  Idaho 


Loans  and  Financing 


LOANS  NEGOTIATE® — $200,000  and 
up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers.  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132. 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 


2  Complete  4  Unit  Presses 
2244"  Cut-Off 

Substructure  Roll  Stands  with  Ten¬ 
sion  Control 

2  Almost  new  (1965)  150  H.P. 

A  .C.  drives 
2  Color  Humps 

2  Units  with  reversible  cylinders 
2  Almost  new  Pony  Aut^lates 
2  Almost  new  Sta^Hi  Master 
Formers 

E\ill  complement  matched  steel 
chases 

Available  immediately  from 
The  Wichita  Beacon 
Wichita,  Kansas 
For  Sale  Bv 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Oher^  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ha.  1-5365 


12-Page  Duplex  Tubular. 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular. 


GOSS  PRESSES 


Goss  Comet 
Goss  Cox-O-Type 
16^32  Page  Goss  Rotary  Unit  Type 
22%  cut-off. 


1  24/48  Page  Goss  Rotary  Deck  Typ, 
j  22%  cut-off. 


HOE  PRESSES 


ESxpanding,  our  faithful  DUPLEX  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

MODE®  D  8-PAGE  FLAT  BED  Ha.  1-5365 

PREISS  will  be  available  on  or  about  i 

Jan.  16th.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale  j - 

and  removal.  Terms  available.  Western 

area.  Buy  direct.  Write  us  <mre  Box  S-unit  GOSS,  double  folder,  2244"  end 


432,  ESditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


feed,  color  hump,  AC,  drive. 


Features  Wanted 


CLASSIFIED 


16-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  stereo-mat  roller,  AC,  drive. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  NEWSPA¬ 
PER,  executive  audience,  will  consider 
strip.  Box  504,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 


.i-unit  GOSS,  Hi  Speed.  Double  FVilder, 
2244"  Color  Hump.  Reels,  Tensions, 
AC,  Drives.  C-H  Conveyors. 


All  presses  can  be  purchased 
complete  with  stereo  —  met 
rollers.  We  deliver,  Instoll  — 
guarentee  —  anywhere! 


WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Department  7, 
5228  Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood, 
California. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  (Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wHh  order! 

4-tiincs _ 55e  per  line 

3-tiincs _ 70e  per  line 

2-tiines _ 80c  per  line 

l-time  _ 95c  per  line 

Add  25c  for  box  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


IFanled  to  Buy 


WANTED :  8-pe^  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS, 
323  No.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


Ostrander  800-ton  Moulding  Press. 
Lake  Erie  1600-ton  Direct-O-Mat. 


16^32  R.  Hoe  Rotary  Deck  Type 
22%  cut-off. 


16/32  Page  Hoe  Rotary  Unit  Type 
22%  cut-off. 


Duplex  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

Goss  45  C  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

Inside  shavers,  tail  cutters,  chippinq 
blocks  and  routers.  All  cut-offs. 


ERECTING.  DISMANTUNG. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times _ Sl.CX)  per  line 

Mimes _ $1.15  per  line 

2-times _ $1.30  per  line 

1-time  _ $1.45  per  line 


Li  not  vpes — I ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPREBE^ITA'nVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

LyndhurA,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wednesday,  noon 


Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — EHrods— Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


Plate  shavers,  melting  furnaces,  8- col¬ 
umn  casting  boxes,  scorchers.  ^ 

R.  Hoe  Vac.  back  box  with  Plate  fin¬ 
isher  and  pneumatic  pump.  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate,  both  22%  with  7/14 
plate. 


NEWSPA;PER  ERECTORS.  INC 
Erecting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l.  Mgr. 


Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

{Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


YOU  NAME  IT  — 
WE  WILL  SUPPLY! 


UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9776 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  Inc. 

1475  Broadway,  New  Yorfc-36,  N.Y. 
Telephoee  BRyont  9-3052 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEaiEO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4500 


EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

"UPECO" 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Geneva  8-3744-47-4# 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


PRESSES 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  223^  I 
4  or  5  Unit  Prest  with  a  re- 1 
venible  Unit  and  extra  Color 
Cylinder— SCOTT  Heavy  Duty 
3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H  | 
Conveyors— SCOTT  3  Arm  Reels 
with  Jones  Tensions — Trackage, 
Turntables,  Steel  Floor  Plate. 
last  press  located  at  BOS¬ 
TON  HERALD-TRAVELER.  I 
terms  for  immediate  removal!  ! 
duplex  metropolitan 
23-9/16” 

Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders— 5  Folders  with  Upper 
Formers — 5  Drives — End  Feed 
or  on  Substructure  with  3  Arm 
Reels.  Available  as  result  of 
Mechanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16” 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives. 
Located  Knoxville  Journal. 
duplex  METROPOLITAN 
22%" 

34  and  5  Unit  Presses — Double 
Folders  AC  Drives  —  Located 
Staten  Island  Advance  —  Char¬ 
lotte  News  —  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

3  UNIT  HOE  2234” 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — 
AC  Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  2234” 

End  Fed  —  AC  Drive  —  Stereo. 
Located  W.  Lebanon,  N.H. 
24J>AGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder.  Com¬ 
plete  Stereo.  AC  Drive.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately! 

3-MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBEDS 

Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  —  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah — Park  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

GOSS  COMET 
Located  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Available  immediately. 

STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
Right  and  Left — AC 
Vacuum  Back 
WOOD  STANDARD 
AUTOSHAVERS 
WOOD  PREREGISTER 
MACHINE 

8  and  10  TON  KEMP 
IMMERSION  POTS— Complete 
with  Carburetors 
250'  JAMPOL  PLATE 
CONVEYOR 

16'  JAMPOL  Raised  Plate 
Return 

MAILROOM 

JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHER 
2— DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT 
CONVEYORS  and  12 
Telescopic  Loaders. 

LINOTYPES 

model  30  MIXER,  NO.  51985 
2/902/72-4/34  Magazines 
6  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Margach 
Feeder,  AC  Motor. 

SHUUMN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 
Oxford  7-4590 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Circulation 


OPENING  for  CSreul>tion  MansKer  uii 
small,  six-day  daily  located  in  Chart 
Area  10.  Must  know  little  merchiiii 
plan,  and  mailroom  procedure.  Will 
consider  district  man.  Good  salary  for  ' 
man  that  can  produce  results.  Box  i 
46T.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clatsified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  youns,  , 
encisetie;  prefer  Westerner  for  ex¬ 
cellent  Western  daily.  Tell  all.  Ex¬ 
pense-paid  interview.  Write  Box  473.  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


PHONBROOM  SUPERVISOR 

To  work  with  assistant  classified  man- 
aKer  in  full  phoneroom  operation  from 
sales  training  to  records  and  trouble 
shooting.  Large  metropolitan  (6)  day 
liaper  in  Chart  Area  Two,  staff  of  27. 
Many  coaiimny  benefits.  Salary  open. 
Apply  Box  501.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVraTTS^G  MANAGER,  young, 
fully  experienced  to  sell  and  supervise 
3-man  department  of  growing  Central 
I  California  Weekly.  1120  to  start,  plus 
added  benefits.  Write  fully  to  Box 
4n,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN.  ex- 
'  perienced.  energetic.  For  fast-growing 
California  Weekly.  $100  plus  bonus 
and  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  all, 
I  references,  to  Box  461,  Editor  A  PuIk 
<  Usher. 


FASTEST  -  GROWING  MEDIUM 
,  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  2  has  rare  < 
opportunity  for  an  experienoed  hard- 
>  hitting  advertising  man  to  become  ; 
assistant  to  advertising  manager  to  ! 
work  with  and  direct  sales  staff,  han¬ 
dle  responsibility  of  promotion  and  i 
production  departments.  Send  complete  i 
resume,  stating  salary  requirements  to  ; 
I  Box  442,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

i  ADVBamSING  SALESMEN  for  New  i 
England  newspapers  from  10,000  to  i 
’  30,000  circulation.  Opportunities  for  | 
experienced  and  non-experienced  men. 

^  Send  resume  with  references  and  ex- 
I  i>ecited  salary  to  New  England  Daily 
I  Newspaper  Association,  340  Main  St., 

!  Worcester  8,  Mass. 


'  AGGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING  SALES-  i 
I  MAN,  layout  and  sales.  9,100  circu- 
;  lation.  $75.00  week  guarantee  plus 
i  bonus.  Write  John  M.  Banawitz,  News,  | 
Shelbyville,  Indiana. 


EXCELIXNT  OPPORTUNITY,  ad 
I  sales,  promotional  weekly.  Some  expe- 
I  rience  necessary.  Write  full  particulars, 
I  The  Triangle  Pointer,  Box  44.  Chapel 
I  Hill,  N.  C. 


■SALESMAN  POSmON  OPEN  Jan.  1 
on  Vermont  evening  paper  for  edu¬ 
cated  young  man  willing  to  work. 
Wil'  train.  Write  Box  506,  ^itor  ft  | 
Publisher. 


I  YOUNG  DISPLAY  advertising  sales- 
I  man  wanted.  Must  be  qualified  in  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Fastest  growing  market 
in  Idaho.  Write  giving  full  pa^culars. 
I  Advertising  Manager,  Tljo  Post-Reg¬ 
ister,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


Editorud 


BEGINNING  REPORTTaiS— Male  and 
j  Female.  Jobe  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes.  location  prefer- 
‘  ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
i  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  B. 

I  Madison  St.,  CSiicago  2.  Illinois. 

I  CE  6-5670. 

I  _ 

j  DESKMAN  for  quality  6-day,  evening. 
Northern  Ohio.  26,000  circulation. 
I  Should  be  versatile,  not  neceaaarily 
:  heavily  experienced.  Moat  be  fast, 
accurate,  ambitious  enough  to  strive 
for  excellent  work.  $100.00.  Box  409, 
I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

for  December  3,  1960 


Editorial 


LlVESrrOCK  news  editor  for  well- 

eatabliahed  weekly  covering  Northwest  | 
states.  Must  handle  camera,  darkroom 
experience  hdpful;  experience  in  heed-  ' 
linse.  page  dummying  and  layout,  r»-  1 
write,  news  and  features  are  musts.  | 
Salary  depends  on  qualifiostions;  good  | 
personality,  able  to  meet  public  and  : 
represent  publication  capably  on  all  I 
occasiona  are  eeaential.  Write  fully  to  I 
Norman  G.  Warsinake,  PubliAer, 
Western  Livestock  Reporter,  P.O.  Box 
2559.  Billings,  Montana. 


REPOR'TER  for  aggressive  Ohio,  6- 
day  evening  of  26,000  circulation. 
Bright  beginner  considered.  Must  be 
alert  and  like  work.  $76.00.  Box  417, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  Editor  who 
is  looking  for  opportunity.  Editorship  of 
excellent  Semi- Weekly  In  Midweet  open 
soon.  We  need  an  aggressive,  competent 
man  who  likes  community  living  and 
has  a  real  interest  in  small-city  affairs. 
Salary  commensurate  with  willingnees 
and  ability.  State  background,  salary 
needs  and  personal  information  in  first 
letter.  Box  422-A,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EIXPERIENCED  WRITERS  with  accu¬ 
rate  and  communicable  knowledge  of  i 
college-level  physics  and  mathematics 
needed  to  prepare  material  for  auto¬ 
matic  teaching  machines.  Rapidly 
growing  field  offers  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  qualified  applicants.  Write  ' 
Western  Design  and  Electronics.  Div.  i 
U.  S.  Industries,  Santa  Barbara  Air¬ 
port,  Goleta,  California.  | 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT- 
ER-sportawriter.  Chart  Area  1,  P.M. 
daily  of  12,000-13,000.  State  salary, 
references,  experience  first  letter.  Box 
463,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR  to  head  two-man  de¬ 
partment.  bureau,  30  correspondents, 
for  resort  city  Great  Lake  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenging  spot  for  young  man  on  the 
way  up  with  news  nose,  feature  abilitf, 
camera  know-how  and  plenty  of  initia¬ 
tive.  Job  calls  for  speed,  accuracy, 
bright  writing  and  ability  to  learn 
layout.  Send  samples,  salary  expected. 
Box  458,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


NEW  ENGLAND  AFTERNOON 
DAILY  of  12,000  seeks  seasoned  re¬ 
porter  exi>erieneed  in  municipal  news 
coverage,  features  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Give  experienoe,  salary  expected 
and  references  in  first  letter.  Box  454, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-photographer-wlre  editor. 
Prefer  man  with  new^taper  experience 
ur  journalism  education.  Write  full 
details,  including  salary  required.  Port 
Angeles  Evening  News,  Port  Angeles, 
Washington. 


REPOR'l'Ejk,  police,  sport  news  beat. 

I  few  meetinga.  five.day  week.  8  P.M.  to 
4  A.M. ;  $105  base  pay,  plus  overtime, 
expenses,  all  benefits;  growing  daily  of 
18,000,  Chart  Area  2;  right  for  hard 
worker;  Must  relocate.  Write  Box  480, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


TOGETTHETR,  Methodist  family  maga- 
>  zine  started  four  years  ago  and  now 
I  with  over  900,000  circulation,  has  new 
'  opening  for  experienced  news,  rewrite 
.  and  feature  man.  Send  resume  and 
STimples  to  Anthony  J.  Tolbert,  Per¬ 
sonal.  'TOGETHEHI  MAGAZINE.  740 
Rush  StreK,  Chicago  11,  III. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

For  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  excess  of  200,000 
circ.  in  Midwest.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  administrative 
ability.  Salary  in  excess  of 
$140.00  per  week. 

Address  Box  468, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Editorial 


TOP-PUGHT  WESTERN  PENNA. 
daily  seeks  city  editor  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  competent  staff.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Box  494,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTBa>:  DESK  MAN  with  ability  to 
handle  and  direct  staff  of  eight  to 
ten.  Box  47o,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  to  culti¬ 
vate  community  for  small  daily  near 
Boston.  Sports  decided  asset.  Hard 
working  organization  needs  newsman 
with  equal  capacity.  Pay  to  $80  for 
right  man.  Apply  Box  616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  progressive  medium 
daily,  salary  $9,000.  Seek  man  with 
record  of  achievement,  imagination 
and  thoroughness  in  news  coverage  and 
staff  handling.  References  mandatory, 
although  applications  confidential.  Box 
530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  NEWSMAN  for  top  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Middle  Tennessee  town  of 
16,000.  Have  6-man  news  staff,  modem 
plant.  Write:  TULLAHOMA  NEWS. 
Box  1399,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 


COMBINATION  REPORTER  —  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  for  small  Western 
Michigan  daily.  Need  man  who  can 
handle  all  phases  of  darkroom  process 
and  assist  on  sports.  Box  498,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


DESK,  WIRE  EDITOR  —  Young  man. 
seeking  excellent  future.  Top  North 
Texas  afternoon  daily.  Many  benefits. 
Southwestemer  preferred.  Write  George 
Near,  Greenville  Herald-Banner,  Green¬ 
ville.  Texas. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 


'Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 


EDITOR 

ELECTRONICS  MONTHLY 

Creative  editor  to  direct  and  handle 
editorial  activities  for  progressive,  ex¬ 
panding  publisher.  Publication  exiieri- 
ence  and  thorough  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronics  industry  essential.  Excellent 
growth  opportunity,  many  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  532,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 


TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 


EXPANDING  IN  FLORIDA— 

The  Miami  News  is  seeking  copy  desk 
applicants  with  ambition,  initiative 
and  imagination.  We  offer  good  pay, 
pleasant  working  conditions,  paid  va¬ 
cations,  medical  and  retirement  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  benefits.  Write  fully 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 


Keith  Ball,  News  Editor 
The  Miami  News.  Miami  30,  Fla. 


TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB 


I - 

I  Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  Now  York  36,  New  York 


GOOD  POSITION  for  mature  news¬ 
man  who  wants  to  get  away  from 
the  pressure  of  deadlines  and  also  is 
interested  in  mixing  some  deskwork 
with  his  reporting.  Must  enjoy  night 
routine  on  p.m.  paper.  Will  favor  ap¬ 
plicants  from  Northeast.  Box  600, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporter, 
combination  deskman-reporter  on  6- 
day  afternoon  daily.  Top  pay  for  good 
men.  Send  all  details,  first  letter.  iN-ed 
G.  Eaton,  managing  editor.  The  Sara- 
togian,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

(Count  five  average  words  per  line) 


insertions. 


LARGE  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  has 
openings  for  two  capable  desk  men. 
New  England  background  preferred. 
Box  516,  EMitor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFICATION: 


COPY:. 


HELP  WA^TED 


Editorial 


REPORTER- PHOT'  |(;raphbi 
wanted.  Some  previou  .  -xperisnet  rs 
quired.  Position  on  fast  groiriag  tik 
loid  offset  weekly.  Work  in  disUsedl 
Acadian  area  along  Maine-Cbiah 
border.  No  heavy  drink.-rt.  Good 
for  the  right  man.  For  further^ 
formation,  contact  P’lbUther,  s«u. 
John  Valley  Times,  Madiiwsaka  Maiai. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  Chart  Arm  Ts» 
40,000  daily  with  emi>:iaais  on  hist 
school  sports.  Above  avi  rags  pay  a_ 
622,  Editor  &  PublUh.-r. 


STRONG  A.M.  in  Chart.  .\rea  2  wuti 
alert,  fast,  accurate  with  iwncil,  r«4j 
to  grow  into  slot  job  on  ""■■'•j  rdillim 
l>aper;  pleasant  city,  irood  pay.  Ns 
tyroe  or  deadbeats  need  apply  (or 
demanding  desk.  Bo.\  .'28,  Editor  $ 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  wuw 
Chart  Area  11,  seven-day  morning  ja 
l>er  26,000  as  fill-in  for  year  IML 
IHnsibly  longer.  Good  desk-nudteop.  b. 
perience  required.  Please  include  pbolt. 
expectable  salary,  date  available  is 
air-mail  letter.  Box  623,  ^tor  k 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Need  to  replace 
man  who  is  moving  on  to  larger  field. 
Prefer  young  editor  from  smaller  paper 
or  experience  staff  member  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  If  you  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  work  with  and  supervise  staff 
of  seven  on  small  6  day  daily  in  town 
of  17,000  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
growth  and  advancement.  Write  com¬ 
plete  information  to  George  Cooper, 
Gen.  Mgr,.  Telegraph-Bulletin,  North 
Platte.  Nebraska. 


REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN.  Prefer 
younger  man  with  some  experience 
on  smaller  daily  who  is  ready  for  a 
bigger  opportunity.  Salary  up  to 
$131.25  depending  on  experience  and 
ability.  5  day  3^  hour  week.  Write 
personnel  department. 

Morning  Star  &  Register-Republic 

Rockford,  Illinois 


O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY.  STATE_ 
AirHiorized  BY. 


(For  Sifuafions  Wanfed  Ads.  Kindly  ancloto  ramiffanca  wifh  ordar 
saa  Classifiad  AdvarKsing  Rata  Box) 


Free  Lance 


WRITERS-EARN  HIGH  RATES.  Om 
of  America’s  fastest  growing  -rnilrtin 
now  pays  more  than  ever  befors  fv 
exciting  articles  aimed  at  a  miss  sali¬ 
ence.  ^tee  can  zoom  sharply  fna 
minimum  of  $3C0  for  up-front  utidn 
(1,500-2.000  words).  And  if  you'vt  |« 
a  real  “blockbuster,”  we  cu  ootW 
any  other  publication  for  it.  Send  tor 
prospectus  giving  full  details  on  ran 
and  story  requirements.  James  Allu. 
Man.  Eld..  National  Enquirer,  Deyt 
706,  666  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


MORNING  DAILY.  20.000  circolMiga 
wants  journeyman  machinist  famHiir 
with  linotype,  TTS,  etc.  Day 
good  pay.  good  equipment,  good  auk- 
ing  conditions.  Write  full  detsib  U 
G.  E.  Noble.  Herald.  Rutland.  Vv- 
mont. 


PRESSMAN  for  New  England  ddir 
newspaper.  EIxperience  with  rattn 
presses,  tubular  or  setni-cyiindiW 
helpful.  Send  resume  with  refercMS 
and  expected  salary  to  New  Engiwl 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Ht 
Main  St.,  Worcester  8,  Maas. 


Production 


REPORTEIR:  Good  future  for  man 
with  general  news  experience.  Good 
salary,  top  benefits,  growing  commu¬ 
nity.  Relocation  expenses.  AH  replies 
confidential.  Write  Mr.  Wenrich.  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or 
phone  EIXpress  7-5261  collect. 


WANTED 


PRODUCTION  — 


MANAGER 


REIPORTEniS  and  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
(male  and  female).  We’re  starting  a 
new  newspaper  in  face  of  strong  com¬ 
petition.  'This  is  a  challenge  I  Elxcellent 
opportunities  and  starting  salaries. 
Write:  The  Roanoke  Star,  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


West  Cbaat  metropolitan  daily 
experienced  Production  Manager.  Iw 
man  wo  select  will  have  demonitnhi 
his  ability  to  work  through  ths  vtiiw 
departmental  foremen  to  prodUM  •• 
efficient,  economical  operation,  ftp 
neering  degree  or  training  dmlnft 
Must  have  ability  to  iuindle  day-t»dg 
problems  along  with  short  snd  ^ 
range  planning  for  expansion.  Atp 
cations  will  be  held  strictly  oonidp 
tial.  Send  complete  persons!  and  kiP 
ness  resume  to  Box  429,  Elditor  i 
^blisher. 


Public  R^ations 


REPORTEIRS  for  Nerw  England  news¬ 
paper  from  10,000  to  30,000  circulation. 
Opportunities  for  experienced  and  non- 
experienoed  men.  ^nd  resume  with 
references  and  expected  salary  to  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
340  Main  St.,  Worcester  8,  Mass. 


METROPOUTAN  (3ITY  in  Ohsrt  ^ 
3  seeking  seasoned  PR  man.  Ms 
media  background  and  PR  expert** 
required.  Will  direct  PR  program,  a* 
agency  counsel,  for  all  depsrtneili 
$8.000-$10.000.  Box  448,  Editor  k  Bp 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


REIPORTEIR  with  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  for  Chart  Area  Two  60,000  after¬ 
noon  daily.  $130  for  five-year  man, 
proportionate  for  lesser  experience. 
Box  531,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINO’TYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instmetift 
FYee  Information 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  December  3, 
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Administrative 

moKING  FOK  MGMT.  STREINGTH 
oinerience  7  ConfkienUBl  —  Inter- 
JUIjiarr.  Box  388,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

ro^OTCH  small  town  Daily  Editor- 
Wriwr,  ti,  now  makins  810,000,  will- 
ta‘  lamble  by  exohanKinK  services 
(Jr  ibaro  in  Weekly.  No  cash 

0  inrest.  Colltire  town  preferred.  Box 
at.  Editor  *  Publisher. 

'“KY^IANAiJEMBaJT  POSITION 
««tad  by  a  34-year-old  practicins 
Ktomey  with  nine  years’  of  editorial 
ltd  production  experience.  For  de- 
gjilad  brochure  write  Box  462,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Small  !  REPORTER  seeks  immediate  poet  on  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
daily,  or  retail  staff  large  daily.  22  |  West  Coast  daily,  Ex-Navy  pilot;  Jour-  ,  available  1st  of  1961,  36,000  circulation 
years  experience.  B.J.  degree.  Age  43,  i  nalism  graduate;  25,  Prefer  California,  '  class.  Details  upon  request.  Ray  Ben- 


family.  Chart  Area  9,  10.  or  12  pre-  {  Box  465,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ferred.  Box  517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


nett,  R.  D.  #2.  Box  156,  New  TripoU 
Penna. 


AUDITOR-OOMI’TROLLER.  Currently 
giBploycd,  medium  Daily,  wishes  to 
Bi|)  up  to  .Management.  Varied  and 
Diwnified  experience,  welcome  Inter- 
TifV,  or  information  deaired,  Co-oper- 
lU  to  your  convenience.  Box  477, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


(XILLGGE  flRADUATE,  Accounting 
Eneutive,  twenty  years  experience. 
kBOWi  newspaiier  business  from  A  to 
1.  Desiree  a  change.  Chart  Area  1  or 
i.  Box  607.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists 


CREATIVE  ADVER'nSlNG  ARTIST 
4elu  challenging  opportunity  with 
loithem  agency  or  publication.  Bxpe- 
riesced  agency  A  newspaper  layout — 
iaidi— pr^uction.  Box  526.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

ailTORIAL  CARTOONIST,  33.  Na¬ 
tional  prize  winner.  Sports  and  fea¬ 
ture  experience.  Prefer  Editorial.  Ten 
ran  present  job.  Married,  children. 
Will  lend  samples.  Box  433,  Editor  dk 
Publisher. _ 

Circulation 


TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  with  one  of 
the  country's  largest  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  Last  position  Country 
Cbenlation  Manager  and  Administra- 
the  Assistant  to  Circulation  Director. 
Experienced  all  phases  of  circulation, 
osilroom  and  stencil  room  operation. 
Owned  and  successfully  operate  news¬ 
paper  agency.  Age  39,  family.  Chart 
Ana  2.  Reply  Box  419,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HOME  DEUVERY  EXPERT.  15  years’ 
operience  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day,  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  work.  Box  404,  Editor  A  Pub- 


OVER  10  YEARS  in  circulation  sales 
•ad  promotion — varied  beutkground 
rith  both  large  and  small  dailies.  Ex- 
Ptrimewi  in  Home  Delivery,  Carrier 
rrwaotion  and  Telephone  Elicitation, 
waking  position  with  good  future. 
8«  469,  E^tor  &  l^blisher. 


cmcuLA’noN  dirbxttor— 

PROMO’nON  MANAGER 
Amiable  January  1st.  Thorough 
•sewledge  all  phases  Little  Merchant, 
■otor  route.  Proven  increased  record, 
w  references.  Box  493,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


HOOL 

» 

truetiN 

L 

f  3,  19«| 


^STANT  CIRCULATTON  MANAG- 
13  years  District  Manager  most 
awly  compTititive  situation  in  Central 
IUin«8.  Promotion ;  Little  merchumt : 
"“a^ity  graduate:  Integrity.  Box 
•13.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Eight  years  soft  goods  merchandising, 
advertising,  management  at  wholesale 

A  retail  levels.  U.  graduate.  Resume. 
Relocate.  Box  526,  El^tor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

BARGAIN  Offer.  Top  -  rank  news¬ 
man,  author,  now  with  Defense  agency 
in  Washington,  has  some  private  in¬ 
come,  offers  professional  experience  at 
minimum  salary  on  paper  in  home 
State  of  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Is  52. 
healthy,  sober,  enjoys  good  work. 
Wants  more  freedom,  community  life, 
time  to  write.  Box  405,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  43,  now  employed 
on  evening  Daily.  40,000.  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  as  managing  editor.  Box  401, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWENTY  -  FIVE  YEARS  REPORT¬ 
ING.  rewrite,  editing,  newspapers  and 
radio;  sound  judgment ;  fast  worker  on 
desk.  Wants  copy  reading  or  telegraph 
desk  job.  Prefer  Chart  Area  8.  Box 
402,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  experienced,  mature,  top 
know-how  daily,  weekly,  mzqiazine. 
Write  Box  460,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

**  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

REPORTER  with  rewrite  and  copy- 
reading  experience  prefers  sportsarrit- 
ing.  but  versatile  enough  to  accept 
other  assignments.  Willing  to  learn 
production.  Draft  free,  29,  single. 
Available  two  weeks  after  contact. 
Salary:  current  Guild  rates.  Box  410, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  challenge,  responsibility, 
future.  Copy  editor  on  Metropolitan 
A.M.  with  13  years’  far-ranging  expe¬ 
rience,  seeks  DESK  WORK  on  small 
city  P.M.  Age  38,  married,  1-Vi  chil¬ 
dren.  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  Box  461, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA’S  been  my  beat 
for  a  decade;  have  unusual  knowledge, 
contacts  in  ttw  area;  edit  magazine  on 
Caribbean;  want  assignments;  or  spe¬ 
cial  offer.  Box  489,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER  —  general 
assignment.  Four  years  experience 
small  daily.  Wants  to  move  on  and 
up.  Box  470,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  desk-administrative 
experience— wire,  layout,  makeup,  slot. 
Now  night  city  editor  90,000  A.  M. 
Seek  challenging  spot  with  medium 
P.  M.  daily.  Chart  Area  1  preferred. 
Sober,  reliable,  available.  Box  471,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  EXPERIBT^CED  EXECUTIVE 
or  managing  editor  and  writer,  able 
to  coordinate  all  operations,  for  ex¬ 
ternal  house  organ  or  business  publi¬ 
cation  T  Southerner,  mid-thirties,  agri¬ 
cultural  background,  looking  for  oppor- 
timity  to  advance  in  challenging  edi¬ 
torial  or  public  relations  job.  Box  476, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

POLITTGAL  CONSERVA-nVE,  35. 
wants  job  as  editorial  writer  on  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Now  on  desk  of  big  daily. 
Experience:  11  years.  College  degree. 
Family.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  6  or  6.  Box 
479,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

experience  international,  national  dai¬ 
lies,  weeklies.  Reporting  assignments 
include  U.  N..  Big  'Three,  national 
(lolitics.  community  events.  Married. 
;t7,  seeks  permanent  berth  Chart  Areas 
3,  4  or  5,  growing  publication,  salubri- 
oas  climate.  References  confirming 
ability,  experience  available.  Box  503. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  IDREMAN.  32 
married,  good  references.  Interested  in 
relocating.  Experience  66,000  class 
Box  502.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  constructive 
ideas  interested  in  creative  and  inter- 


C®CULA’nON  MANAGER  thoroughly 
^enenced  in  all  lines  of  circulation, 
swelopment  among  carriers,  city  and 
“onty  detUers.  Fbetensive  experience 
•a,  tirenlation-promotion.  Now  in  the 
b™>e  of  life — only  32 — I  believe  I 
^  grt  any  paper  all  the  business 
“  is  logically  entitled  to — and  then 
•tmel  If  you  are  looking  for  a  “top- 
™*b»”  charged  with  vigor,  and  un- 
you  can  realize  on  my  assets. 

'™iy  man.  Bachelor  of  Science  De¬ 
ws*  in  Business  Administration.  Vet- 
Available  immediatdy,  any- 
*b«r*.  Box  364,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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DO  YOU  NEia)  A  QUAUFIED 
WOMAN  REPORTER? 

Three  years  solid  experience  on  weekly 
and  SOO.OOO-plus  daily  (city  side). 
Livdy  features.  Age  28.  Box  520,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PubUsher. 


DEAR  SANTA  CLAUS:  Help  me  find  1  J 
job  as  SPORTS  writer  or  editor.  3  | 
years  general  reporting.  Box  511,  Ekli-  '  . 
tor  A  Publisher,  > 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

OR  ASSISTANT 

Nine  years  writing,  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  staffer  tc^  national  maga¬ 
zine.  Seeks  to  develop  influential,  at¬ 
tractive  editorial  page.  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  529,  Editor  A  Publi.sher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  25. 

sound  knowledge  in  city  hall,  court, 
Itolice,  sports;  general  assignments 
and  features.  At  present  position  3>.^ 
years.  Excellent  reference.  Must  lo-  | 
rate  in  East  for  iiersonal  reasons. 
Will  consider  community,  suburban, 
or  small  daily  newspapers.  Married, 
college  degree.  Box  512,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

INTEGRITY-ENTERPRISECOURAGE 

A  young  (34)  man  with  an  old-time 
newspaperman’s  flair;  a  REAL  general 
Hssigiunent  reporter,  oiu:e  editor  of  a 
small  Daily. 

P.O.  Box  85,  Brooklyn-36,  N.  Y. 

MARINE  WRITER.  Wide  knowledge 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Great  Lakes. 
Good  in  writing  and  developing  marine 
features.  Box  505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

19-YEAR  OLD  Marquette  University 
journalism  senior  with  a  knowledge 
of  Russian  and  French,  searching  for 
challenging  position.  Address  reply  to: 
Bonnie  Domrose,  845  N.  25  St.,  Mil.  3, 
Wis. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
part-time  work  or  feature  assignments 
near  Boston  area.  Write  Box  519, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  references,  samples.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Played,  studied,  written  all 
sports.  No  drifter.  BJ  Missouri  U. 
^x  509,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

VERSA’nLE  NEWSMAN ;  reporter ; 
rewrite:  copy  reader:  experience  dty, 
sports  beats.  Available.  Missouri  gi^u- 
ate.  36.  Box  533,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  BUIITOR.  daily,  with  up- 
to-date  ideas  and  old-fashioned  work 
habits,  wishes  to  relocate.  Box  624, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCE  EDITOR 

Precise,  imaginative,  versatile— copy¬ 
reading.  headlines,  pictures,  makeup. 
Ten  years  on  distinguished  NYC  daily. 
Box  486,  Editor  41  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  TEAM 
Will  accept  assignments  in  Central 
New  York  State  from  Trade  Books, 
Agencies.  Box  510,  Editor  41  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Instruction 

INSTRUCTOR  -  EXECUTIVE,  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  advertising 
deiMirtment  desires  association  with 
university  school  of  business  or  jour¬ 
nalism  in  teachirur  and/or  administra¬ 
tive  capacity.  Instruct  advertising, 
marketing,  selling.  Five  years  teach¬ 
ing  experience  on  college  level.  Regu¬ 
lar  contributor  trade  imbUeations  on 
advertising  subjects.  Available  Fall  or 
Spring  semester.  Box  627,  Editor  41 
Publisher. 

Industrial,  Instructional  and 
Public  Relations  Photography 
SPEXTAL  ASSIGNMENTS  ONLY! 
Box  423  Editor  A  Publisher 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 


IllinoU.  CE  6-5670. 


34  -  YEAR  -  OLD  NEWSPAPERMAN 
(reporter,  editorial  writer,  legislative 
correspondent),  now  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Governor  of  Florida.  Seeks 
opportunity  requiring  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  capacity  for  original  thought, 
broad  knowledge  of  communications 
media,  polities,  government,  non-gov- 
emmentid  organizations,  community 
and  human  relations.  Box  408,  Editor 
4k  Publisher. 


DOES  YOUR  EMPLOYEE  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  "show  a  profit’’  on  your  inveet- 
ment?  Young,  energetic  J-grad  with 
experience  in  profitable  employee  com¬ 
munications  with  major  corporation, 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  with  a 
future;  prefer  Northern  California,  but 
will  consider  locating  anywhere  for 
right  opportunity.  Write  Box  472, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  job 
sought  by  capable  news,  promotion 
man,  34.  G.  A.  Denholm.  164  Sunset 
Drive,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


FORMER  COLLEGE  publicity  man  de¬ 
sires  newspaper  or  college  connection. 
Ten  years  experience  copy,  layout, 
ideas,  alumni  relations,  brochures,  pro¬ 
motion.  Top  references.  Shoot  I  Box 
499,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HARLEM  EDITOR,  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  35.  seeks  PR  or  trade  paper  spot 
in  NYC.  Tops  in  news  and  rewrites. 
Box  508,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  with  SVt  years  of 
newspaper,  publicity,  promotion  and 
public  relations  experience,  desires  to 
find  a  career  in  industrial  public  re¬ 
lations,  preferably  with  small  industry. 
Now  public  relations  director  for 
leading  resort.  Box  514.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Special  Editions 


FREE  SAMPLE 
BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE 
Sold  for  52  weeks  —  commission  basis 
LESnni  LAZARUS 
52  Cutler  St.  Winthrop,  Maas. 


CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  IT  'TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  I  t 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


®y  Trti* 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L.  Brown 

On  Persuading  Voters 


An  interesting  discussion  of 
the  role  of  mass  media  in  elec¬ 
tions  is  contained  in  a  book 
“The  Effects  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations”  by  Joseph  T.  Klapper 
(The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 
Ill.,  $5.00).  Mr.  Klapper  is  pres¬ 
ently  conducting  communication 
research  programs  in  the  Be¬ 
havioral  Research  Service  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  Research  Asso¬ 
ciate  and  Project  Director  at 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research,  Columbia  University. 
His  book  “attempts  to  collate 
and  integrate  the  findings  of 
published  research,  and  some 
provocative  conjecture,  regard¬ 
ing  certain  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  mass  communi¬ 
cations.” 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  all 
of  Mr.  Klapper’s  conclusions. 
The  following,  however,  is  perti¬ 
nent  for  people  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  business  —  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  magazines: 

“Communications  research 
strongly  indicates  that  persua¬ 
sive  mass  communication  is  in 
general  more  likely  to  reinforce 
the  existing  opinions  of  its  audi¬ 
ence  than  it  is  to  change  such 
opinions.  .  .  .  People  tend  to 
expose  themselves  selectively  to 
communications  in  accord  with 
their  existing  views  and  to  avoid 
exposure  to  unsympathetic  com¬ 
munications.  If  exposed  to  un¬ 
sympathetic  material,  they  not 
infrequently  distort  (i.e.  selec¬ 
tively  perceive)  its  meaning  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  accord  with 
their  existing  views.  People  also 
tend  selectively  to  retain  sym¬ 
pathetic  material  better  than 
unsympathetic  material.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Klapper  says  that  the 
tendencies  of  “reinforcement” 
have  been  documented  in  two 
studies  of  the  effect  of  pre-elec¬ 
tion  campaigns. 

“In  the  first  and  now  classic 
study,  Lazarsfeld,  Berelson,  and 
Gaudet  (1948)  employed  a  panel 
technique  to  trace  the  effects 
of  the  1940  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  upon  residents  of  Erie 
County,  Ohio.  Among  approxi¬ 
mately  600  respondents  whose 
vote  intentions  were  ascertained 
in  May  (before  the  national 
conventions)  and  in  October, 
exposure  to  months  of  campaign 
propaganda  was  found  to  have 
reinforced  the  original,  pre¬ 
campaign  intentions  of  53%.  An 
additional  26%  switched  from 
adherence  to  a  particular  party 
to  ‘undecided,’  or  from  ‘unde- 
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cided’  to  a  particular  party. 
Only  5%  were  definitely  found 
to  have  been  converted,  i.e.,  to 
have  crossed  party  lines. 

“In  a  second  study,  of  greater 
complexity  and  wide  topical 
scope,  Berelson,  Lazarsfeld,  and 
McPhee  (1954)  investigated  the 
decision-making  processes  of 
voters  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of 
1948.  Respondents  were  classi¬ 
fied  along  a  five-point  scale 
ranging  from  ‘strong  Republi¬ 
can,’  through  ‘moderate  Repub¬ 
lican’  and  ‘neutral,’  to  ‘strong 
Democrat.’  Their  position  on  the 
scale  in  June  was  compared,  by 
panel  procedures,  with  their 
position  in  August,  and  their 
position  in  August  was  later 
compared  with  their  position  in 
October. 

“Reinforcement,  modification 
and  conversion  were  found  to 
have  occurred  with  the  same 
relativ’e  incidence  as  they  had  in 
the  earlier  study.  Betw'een  June 
and  August,  66%  of  a  panel 
of  760  respondents  maintained 
their  original  party  adherence, 
17%  wavered  between  a  given 
party  and  ‘neutral,’  or  vice 
versa,  and  only  8%  were  actu¬ 
ally  converted.  During  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  campaign,  the 
incidence  of  reinforcement  was 
about  the  same  (68%),  and  that 
of  conversion  even  lower  (3%). 
Those  who  w'ere  more  highly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  campaign,  further¬ 
more,  were  found  to  be  more 
selective  in  their  exposure  and 
to  be  less  likely  to  undergo  con¬ 
version  than  were  those  who 
were  less  highly  exposed.  Berel¬ 
son,  Lazarsfeld,  and  McPhee 
concluded,  in  what  seems  some¬ 
thing  of  an  understatement,  that 
media  ‘exposure  crystallizes  and 
reinforces  more  than  it  con¬ 
verts.’  ” 

le  *  If 

One  might  ask,  what  effect  do 
mass  communications  have  and 
when  does  “conversion”  take 
place?  Mr.  Klapper  notes: 

“It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  election  studies  may  un- 
der\'alue  the  total  effect  of  mass 
communications.  Lang  and  Lang 
(1959),  for  example,  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  mass  media  may 
exercise  a  more  indirect  and  per¬ 
haps  more  extensive  effect  on 
vote  intentions  during  the  period 
between  political  campaigns.” 

In  other  words,  newspapers 
and  other  media  help  the  voter 
to  make  up  his  mind  even  be¬ 
fore  the  nominating  conventions 
by  supplying  him  with  the  day- 


"Gentlemen,  come  up  with  a  promotion  idea  no  newspaper  has  Hel 
before!" 


by-day  facts  about  the  candi¬ 
dates  but  also  about  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  power. 

Mr.  Klapper  .says:  “By  and 
large,  people  tend  to  expose 
themselves  to  those  mass  com¬ 
munications  which  are  in  accord 
with  their  existing  attitudes  and 
interest.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  they  avoid  communi¬ 
cations  of  opposite  hue.  In  the 
event  of  their  being  nevertheless 
exposed  to  unsympathetic  ma¬ 
terial,  they  often  seem  not  to 
perceive  it,  or  to  recast  and  in¬ 
terpret  it  to  fit  their  existing 
views,  or  to  forget  it  more 
readily  than  they  forget  sym¬ 
pathetic  material.  The  processes 
involved  in  these  self-protective 
exercises  have  become  known  as 
selective  exposure  (or,  more 
classically,  ‘self-selection’),  se¬ 
lective  perception,  and  selective 
retention.” 

It  is  what  newspapers  print 
day  after  day,  year  in  and  year 
out  in  their  news  and  editorial 
columns,  therefore,  that  per¬ 
forms  the  classic  function  — 
giving  the  reader  the  facts  con¬ 
stantly  so  that  he  can  make 
up  his  own  mind.  Although  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  conversion 
of  even  3  to  5%  of  the  voters 
is  enough  to  mean  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat,  or  a 
“landslide”  and  a  close  election. 
• 

Gates  Named  Western 
Manager  of  Monitor 

H.  Phelps  Gates,  circulation 
manager  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  in  Boston  for  16 
years,  has  returned  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  fill  the  newly  created 
position  of  Western  District 
Manager  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Publishing  Society. 

The  Monitor  is  printing  its 
new  Western  Edition  in  Los 
Angeles. 


Larger  Headings 
On  Death  Notices  I 

Chica®. 

The  Chicago  Daily  New$  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times  are  pnv 
viding  a  larger  listing  of  th« 
family  name  in  death  notices, 
and  a  combination  rate  of  i 
$1.25  per  line  for  a  one-time 
insertion. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  CU- 
cago’s  American  have  been  offer 
ing  a  combination  rate  of  $lio 
a  line  for  death  notices  since 
Augpist.  This  week,  the  Tribune 
and  American  introduced  a  bole 
face  headline  for  family  nauMs 
in  death  notice  columns. 

All  four  papers  charge  fortw^ 
lines  to  have  the  family  name 
set  in  larger  type  as  a  heading: 
Surnames  in  the  Tribune  and 
American  are  set  in  9  point 
McCormick  bold,  rest  of  the 
announcement  in  point 

agate. 

The  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  death  notices  are  head¬ 
lined  in  8  point  Spartan  Boos 
and  the  body  type  is  in  6  point 
Spartan  Book. 

Young  Daily  Absorbs 
Weekly  in  Its  Area 

West  Memphis,  Ark 

The  Daily  West  Memphis 
Evening  Times  and  the  weekly 
Crittenden  County  Times  wil 
merge  on  Jan.  1. 

Margaret  Woolf  oik,  editor  ol 
both  papers,  said  paid  sub 
scribers  of  the  Crittendei 
County  Times  will  be  tranJ 
ferred  to  a  subscribers  list  o. 
the  Evening  Times  for  ^ 
duration  of  present  subeenp- 
tions.  The  afternoon  daily  bsp” 
in  1957. 
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When  sudden  violence  makes  news,  Linotype’s  big  Rangemaster  Model  35  is  a 
sure  way  to  get  big,  black  headlines  fast,  and  ready  for  lock-up. 

Rangemaster  35  has  unmatched  main  magazine  capacity.  It  sets  through 
normal  36-  and  condensed  48-point,  without  side  magazines.  Change  sizes  just 
by  touching  the  mixing  lever.  Heads  and  decks  are  set  without  lost  motion, 
from  one  keyboard! 

Other  Rangemaster  economies ;  costly  underpinning  and  hand  distribution 
are  completely  eliminated.  And  another  superb  advantage:  Rangemaster  35 
is  the  world’s  best  machine  for  setting  display  advertising,  too!  Get  the  facts 
from  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer,  or  write  for  our  Rangemaster  35 
booklet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  I 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCH 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS-CALL  BULLETIN  (Affiliated)  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Ganarol  Advaftising  Dapt. . . .  230  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tark  CHy  —  Chkaga  San  FrancUca  Lae  Angalae  DatraH  Cindnnati  PMIaAalpMa  DaNae 


AVIATION  SECTION  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  was  Jimmy  Mills’ 
outfit  in  1917.  Post-war,  he 
did  a  spell  in  a  sawmill;  some 
railroading  on  a  “stump- 
dodging  logging  road;”  and 
some  newspapering  on  the  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial.  Once  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  Jimmy  later 
joined  the  Birmingham  Post 
and  was  named  editor  in  1934. 


James  Mills  of  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 


newspaper  should  be  a  “neighbor”  as  well 
as  “crusader.”  Witness  the  26th  annual 
“Goodfellow  Fund”— a  Post- Herald  com¬ 
munity  project— which  will  help  make  this 
Christmas  merry  for  8,000  needy  children 
in  Birmingham. 

Crusader  or  neighbor,  Mills  makes  his 
paper  a  vital  force  in  Alabama  life! 


Jimmy  likes  a  fight.  But  he  feels  a 


Alabama  loan  sharks  were  bleeding  victims 
for  up  to  2000%  when  the  old  Birmingham 
Post  went  after  them  in  the  thirties.  Jimmy 
Mills  and  his  Post-Herald  continued  the 
fight  which  culminated  with  the  enact¬ 
ment  by  the  last  legislature  of  a  good  small 
loan  law. 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


FINAL 

EDITION 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


EDITOR  in  the  Public  Service 
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